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THE TIME IS NOW 


OR ALL but these skippers fortunate enough to live where 
they can enjoy the pleasures of yachting whenever the 
spirit moves them, it will be another three or four months before 
they can hope to get afloat again. Actually, the “season” will 
get under way sooner than that, as there remains a scant sixty 
days before covers start coming off and the equinoctial sore 
muscles, roar of the blowtorch, rasp of sandpaper and the slap 
of paint brush herald another ‘‘ going into commission”’ period. 
It will be none too soon for this, the first peacetime season in 
five years, is destined to be one to be remembered. According 
to current scuttlebutt, anything and everything that may be 
termed a boat will be afloat. Local racing calendars are already 
chock-a-block; ocean thrashes have been scheduled for both the 





decide to do something about it before it is all but under way. 

During the war years, yachting activity was limited not only 
by restrictive regulations and material shortages, but also by 
the fact that thousands of skippers and crews were in military 
service. Consequently, those of us who remained at home 
spent endless hours discussing the many things which were to 
be done “when the boys come back.” It was agreed that the 
first postwar season was to be a memorable one and that 
definite plans should be formulated to make it so. Few are the 
clubs, for example, which did not plan refurbishing of buildings 
and equipment, the addition of improvements and the introduc- 
tion of programs which would mean added enjoyment for all 
hands. And rare is the boat owner who did not repeatedly state 
that “when the war is over, I’m going to get a new this or that.” 

The war ended, fortunately and surprisingly, a little more 
quickly than most of us anticipated. But that was six months 
ago. This “first season”’ we all have been talking about is right 
around the corner. But what about all of our fine plans for our 
club, our yachting association, our shipmates, our boat? 

It is said that there is a time and place for everything. We 
think you will agree that the time is now. 
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Atlantic and the Pacific coasts; and it is doubtful if there is a NOW THAT THE BOYS ARE HOME 
cruising skipper who is not already poring over charts and pon- : : 

: fl : s x PAV OMIORDUTORENS! <5.0i50 eos) ss 8 Se ee. 61 
dering tentative crew lists. Yes, it should be quite a summer. 

Of course, there are complications, but that is only to be | SQUARE RIGGED CRUISING 
expected in a world which has turned from war to peace. Yet, By W. H.deFontaine. .......---:+: 62 
with patience and perseverance, the collective problems of the | 74" BUILDING OF A SHARPIE 
designer, builder, broker and marine manufacturer — and even By Carroll McTavish Elder .......... 64 
the sailmaker — will find a solution. But there is another aspect 
of this forthcoming season which will not find a solution so | WATCH OUT FOR THE 110s! 
readily unless yachtsmen, both individually and collectively, By Florence Van Wyck... +++ ++++- 67 
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- I think I’ll have to be a little serious with or about people 
of a certain category. These are they who go or write to a 
yacht broker for the name, location and specifications of a 
second-hand boat and then short-circuit the broker and buy 
direct from the owner, bilking the man who gave them the initial 
information out of the commission to which he is entitled. Per- 
haps “‘bilk” is too strong a word to use. Many offenders in this 
category don’teven know that the broker is worthy of his hire or 
that the prospective purchaser assumes an obligation to deal 
through him. Or, if they are aware of a slight deviation from the 
standards of fair dealing, they salve their consciences with the 
thought that the boat they buy has been shown them on paper 
by half a dozen brokers — among whom a7 per cent commission 
for a $1000 boat (let us say) would be stretclred pretty thin. 
So let us inquire into the ethics of the situation. The pur- 
chaser is committed to deal with the first broker to inform him 
of the boat. Whether or not the commission is to be split with 
another broker is no proper concern of the buyer. The brokers 
will take care of that among themselves. The seller, for his part, 
should feel himself required to transact the sale through the 
broker who brings the prospective buyer to his notice. If the 
seller wants to deal direct with the buyer he should avoid listing 
his boat with any broker. Let him advertise the boat himself or 
hire a town crier, or stand on the corner of Broadway and 42nd 
Street and buttonhole likely-looking passers-by. But, if he does 
take the easier course and list his boat, the seller should fulfill 
his obligation with the broker who steers the purchaser his way. 
So elementary are these concepts of fair dealing that you may 
wonder why I devote the space to them. I do so because of two 
recent contacts. One, a man who has sailed boats for years and 
should know the ropes called me up and seemed surprised when 
I couldn’t produce out of my hat a small day sailer that he could 
charter for next summer’s use in Maine. He was even more sur- 
prised when I told him to write any broker who advertises in 
this or any other yachting publication. He had never thought of 
that, although, under pressure, he admitted that the novel idea 
had possibilities. The other experience concerned a young man 
who is new to the sport of boating. I had cocktails with him in 
the home of a broker who had sold him his first boat. He was 
keen and eager, and so innocent that he had tracked down a 
second boat on information provided by his host and bought 
her direct from the owner. If there was constraint in the atmos- 
phere, it was unnoticed by the man who had bypassed the 
broker! I hope that this little sermon on a page which is usually 
devoted to frivolity will not seem amiss. 


Te NEW YEAR being only just started as I write this, 


To those who send me newspaper clippings containing viola- 
tions of the noble language of the sea I offer hearty thanks — 
even though I don’t find it possible to reproduce all the solecisms. 
I liked the picture Dick Randall sent me of a cargo of cheesecake 


aboard a schooner and the caption which stated that the noble 
yacht anchored every night ‘‘on” an island in Maine. . . . And 
I am particularly indebted to those who keep me informed of 
the perils.encountered by trusting souls who set forth in small 
boats without the experience needed to attain their selected 
destination. Such a one was a young lady, Miss Tonya Jones, 
who set out from Honolulu in an old 30-foot sloop and was 
picked up by an LST 30.days later 390 miles northeast of her . 
point of departure. According to Dr. William N. Mundy, II], 
who sent me this gem, Miss Jones had averaged 13 miles a day 
on the Great Circle track to San Diego, and ‘had only 2210 
miles to go, dead to windward, when rescued by the Navy. 
Never let it be said that the younger generation is growing soft. 
. Mac Lamborne honors me with an AP clipping about the 
truly heroic Swedes — seven men, four women, and five chil- 
dren — who made an East Coast port 240-odd days out of 
Stockholm. Nothing wrong with the seamanship or the hardi- 
hood of that little band of desirable immigrants. But Mac takes 
exception to the news service’s statement that the 33-foot “ves 
sel’? was equipped only with sails and diesel motor, and that the 
valiant crew “navigated with the aid of a small globe and a 


~ compass.” He suggests that the Navy which sighted the Swedes 


a few miles off Norfolk would be smart to sign them up as navi- 
gators in Vamarie or Highland Light for the next Bermuda Race. 


With so many Reserves getting out of the Navy, I wonder 
who will navigate the Academy yachts in future races, by the 
way. And, on second thought, with so many ex-officers finding 
the civilian sledding pretty tough and casting backward glances 
toward the Navy, 1 wonder whether the surplusage of experi- 
enced navigators in the Bermuda Race will be as heavy as at 
present expected. 


On behalf of the editorial department I’d like to apologize for 
the duplication which occurred in the December ‘‘ Longboat’ "of 
a short paragraph that had previously been used in the August 
number. They promise me that they’re not going to make 4 
habit of running that feeble joke every five months, and as for 
me I’m sorry I wrote it at all. 


Out of the Navy and back to sea. That’s me. Cruising with 
P.L. and Linton Rigg in Linton’s 36-foot motor-sailer Chit 
quapin in the Bahamas and the Caribbean. If any g pod comes 
from this venture you will have the opportunity (which you 
may embrace or not) of reading of it in subsequent issues 
But if an LST picks us up and it is reported that we were navi- 
gating with nothing but a small globe and a compass you may 
tactfully refrain from sending me any newspaper clippings 
the subject. Bear it in mind that I’ll also have the survivors 
pocket bubble sextant that I found to be so accurate whet 
navigating ashore in the Azores a year ago. 
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SPECIFICATIONS* 





25’ 3” overall 
Sprinc is just around the corner—and so is the beautiful new 


‘Richardson. Yes, come April, hundreds of the Semi-enclosed 8’'1” beam 
Utility (illustrated) will be ready for delivery. You may be one 
of the lucky ones to own one of the first of these sleek, modern 24" draft 
craft! There's a Richardson dealer near you. Drop in and see 


*Subject to change without notice 


his display model today! 








RICHARDSON (eiiscesof forceraw 


Richardson Boat Company, North Tonawanda A, New York 
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> The interesting story, No More Packets 
to the Cape Verdes, by Carlos C. Hanks 
(Yacutine, May, 1944), recalls my ac- 
quaintance with an ambitious Brava 
sailorman in 1921. At that'time I was the 
instructor of the Shipping Board Naviga- 
tion School on the Atlantic Avenue water- 
front of Boston. Never have I been as- 
sociated with so many truly seagoing men. 
Among the 500 valued contacts I made 
there was this deeply-salted seaman Pes- 
soa. He was small of stature, soft spoken, 
gentle in disposition, saddened by adver- 
sity, but wise in the ways of the sea. 
Although only 35 years old he had looked 
upon a vast amount of blue water since 
he shipped in a whaler at the age of nine. 

He had groped his way around the At- 
lantic by the most primitive navigation, 
and now sought the opportunity of free 
instruction in up-to-date methods by 
knocking diffidently at the door of the 
schoolroom. Seated beside me he felt ap- 
prehensive, it was his first day in school. 
The only instruction he ever had was 
from an old man in the islands. 

1 requested him to fill out an enrollment 
card with ampk space for a lot of seafaring 
in enumerating theships the applicant had 
sailed in. Pessoa diligently filled the space 
and looked for another card to add his 
other vessels; so steadily had he kept the 
sea. I chatted with him about the different 
ships to ease his nervousness and make 
him feel that he was among friendly 
seamen. 


> It appeared by the card that he had 
recently been mastef of the Lalla Rookh, 
an old but able Gloucester schooner, then 
a trader of the Cape de Verde Islands. He 
was very proud of this command. 

Another name on the record, the Gen- 
eral Scott, caught my eye. 

‘*What was her tonnage?” 

“Only 60 tons.” 

“And you made a winter passage in 
her?” 

“ Yes.” 

The other masters and mates paused in 
their work. A captain, over 40 years of 
age (also a student) left his seat, walked 
around the table and ceremoniously shook 
hands with the bewildered Portuguese. 

“‘Cap’n Pessoa,” said he, ‘I hope you 
thank God every day for being alive. I 
went to sea in the General Scott when I was 
a boy and she was so old then that she 
leaked like a basket.” 

Pessoa, surprised, smiled comprehend- 
ingly. 

“She leaked all the way to Brava,” Pes- 
soa continued to relate. “‘We kept warm 
pumping, and bailing with buckets. Many 
times we thought she was going down. 
For nearly two weeks we eat cold food 
from the hand. We did not want to sleep 
if we could. We thought we would soon be 
asleep for good.” 





Brava Packet Navigation 


“Why do you people sail in such ves- 
sels?” someone asked thoughtlessly. 

“Tt is quite simple,” Pessoa replied, 
“The Portuguese are very poor. They 
have to buy ships that are so old no one 
else will sail in them. The passengers go in 
them because they want so much to come 
here.” His expression carried all the sad- 
ness of his impoverished islands. 

“But the Lalla Rookh?” 

“Ah, the Lalla Rookh,” he liked to say 
it. The clouded features changed to sun- 
shine. “She was not good enough for 
Gloucester but wonderful for Portuguese. 
She sail very fast; and so easy in a gale. 
She did not leak until they kept me in 
Pernambuco in the war. For three months 
I was at anchor and the little worms 
they eat the little holes all through th 
planks.” 


> Before coming to school, Pessoa navi- 
gated very much as Columbus did over 
400 years before. His instrument for meas- 
uring the altitude of the sun was naturally 
less crude but the method was much the 


same. Yet he made many voyages in both ~ 


the northern and southern hemispheres. 

“ And how did you make your way from, 
say — Cape Sao Roque to Brava?” he 
was asked. 

“T lay a course on a chart like you,” he 
explained. ‘‘For a while we run with the 
southeast trades; then, after a little calm 
in the doldrums, the northeast trades come 
in my face, so I haul close on starboard 
tack and work north to the latitude of 
Cape de Verdes. I must be sure to be west 
of Brava. Each day I get the latitude by 
*89° 48’’ (a simple rule of thumb). When 
I reach the latitude of Fogo (a high peak 
in the Cape de Verdes) I steer due east 
(along the parallel) until I see Fogo. Fogo 
very high, you can see it 40... 50 
miles.” By opening his eyes wide and 
holding his hand high he emphasized the 
great height of the mountain. 

“But suppose you fell eastward of the 
islands and missed the sight of Fogo?” 

There was the flicker of a smile, but 
Pessoa would not admit that he had ever 
missed it. “‘In sailing more eastward I 
would make the coast of Africa, I know 
that coast. I have been in Rufisque many 
times. I would put about and sail west; 
then I would soon see Fogo.” 

“Did you ever get lost at sea, Cap’n 
Pessoa?”’ asked his new friend of the 
General Scott. 

“Oh, yes. That is why I am here so I 
will not get lost any more. But I have 
always made my port,’’ he quickly added 
in defense. 

“Once I was bound to New Bedford 
with 20 passengers in the Lalla Rookh. I 
had not seen the sun in a week. One morn- 


ing I knew I was getting near the land: 
the color of the water had changed, | 
sounded and got 40 fathoms. A steamer 
passed me so I fell in astern and stcered 
her course. She soon went out of sight, but 
another came along. The course was bout 
the same. I thought they were bound for 
Nantucket Lightship as I was. Just before 
dark I saw a vessel way ahead. She did 
not look right to me. I took my glass and 
read Fire Island on her side. I tacked ship 
quick before the passengers could see that 
it was a lightship. ‘Good,’ says I, ‘we'll be 
in tomorrow.’ I held the glass under my 
arm so no one could pick it up. The pas- 
sengers they have too much to say.”’ 


p> Pessoa never wasted time; when not 
working, he was reading. “‘I tell the Portu- 
guese where I live about the great men I 
read about, Washington, Lincoln, Frank- 
lin, he great man . . . many of them. 

“T learn much by reading about these 
men,” he continued, referring to the Amer- 
icans. ‘They made this a wonderful coun- 
try. You do not know it because you have 
always been here. All you have to do here. 
is to work and comforts come. . . . Not 
so easy in Brava.” ; 

The Lalla Rookh was one day sailing 
from a foreign port. She passed a naval 
vessel in the outer harbor. “I am very glad 
to salute your flag,’’ said Pessoa to the 
pilot as he dipped his ensign. The man-of- 
war allowed the courtesy to pass un- 
noticed. Pessoa quickly mastheaded the 
flag. A few hundred yards farther on, they 
were passing the flagship. He made no 
move towards the halliards. The pilot 
warned that the admiral was aboard. 
“The admiral he can go to hell. Insult me 
once, yes; twice, no.” 

Pessoa did not drink. ‘ Aguardiente,” 
said he, “‘ very bad aboard ship.”’ We were 
standing in the window of the school look- 
ing at the antics of a drunken man in the 
street. His smile carried a philosophy 
deeper than humor as he whimsically 
passed the comment: “When whiskey go 
in, the brains they go away.” 


> He worked diligently but his untutored 
brain absorbed the many details of nauti- 
cal astronomy slowly, making his stay 
much longer than the average attendant. 
By the end.of the winter he was able to 
calculate his position at sea by the sun, 
moon and stars. Sometimes he got beyond 
his depth and once, after failing to grasp 
a point for a long time, he tried to excuse 
his difficulty by saying: “Cap’n, I think! 
could get it if you would not use so many 
four-stranded words.” But at length Pes- 
soa went before the examining board of 
U. S. Steamboat Inspectors and in a few 
days came back to me unfolding a third 
officer’s license for steam vessels for any 
ocean, any tonnage. 
GrrsHoM BRADFORD 
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COMBINETTE. 


TRADE MARK 


It is just like adding four feet to the length of your 
cruiser because you get three-fold use from the 
space it occupies. While underway it is a very 
efficient and practical pilot's seat. When meals 
are ready to be served the Truscott Combinette* 
is easily converted to a roomy dinette. The seats 
are just right for comfort and the table is large 
enough for a real meal. When your ship is berthed 
for the night the Combinette* is quickly made into 
acomfortable bed. The Truscott Combinette* gives 
you not one, not two, but three uses of the same 
space, 


The Truscott 28 features the Combinette* along with 
upper and lower berths on the starboard side. This 
sturdy 28-foot cruiser is complete with galley, ice- 
box, chest of drawers, clothes locker and toilet. 


The Truscott 28 equipped with the 
Combinette* will be ready for Spring 
delivery, See your dealer or write at 
once for current information, prices 
and description of other Truscott 
Pleasure Craft. 


~ || PLEASURE | : 
| CRAFT 


\ SINCE 1885 
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Our entry was the 45-foot ketch, “‘Lavengro.” She is 11’ 6’ beam and carries approximately 1100 square feet of sail 


DOWN TO GUADALUPE 


The Saga of Six Skippers and No Crew 


By DOUGLAS R. RADFORD 


O ONE IS expected to know much about this 
particular Guadalupe Island (the last e is 
sounded, by the way), so don’t be exercised 
about your I. Q. if you have never heard of it. 
The facts are that relatively little is known of 
this remote and forbidding looking dot of land. 

The island rises boldly and precipitously from 
the sea like a giant sarcophagus and runs in a series of high 
plateaus in a southeasterly direction. It is, roughly, 20 miles long 
and up to seven miles wide. It lies in latitude 29° 11’ N and 118° 
17’ W, and is about 140 miles off the coast of Lower California. 
People who should know say that Guadalupe Island is an extinct 
Voleano, the highest peak of which rises 12,000 feet above its 
base On the floor of the ocean. Its cloud-wreathed heights are 
4500 feet above sea level. Landing parties report the going to 

too hazardous to do much exploring but that the island 
abounds in goats. 

Possibly the best informed on the physical features of this 
upstanding mass of rock are the skippers of the big tuna clippers, 
who reap rich harvests beneath its precipitous cliffs. However, 
they evidently do not know too much, as there are numerous 
casualties in- the fishing fleets around Guadalupe. The Spanish 


captains of the treasure galleons of Spain were well aware of its 
location as they rolled slowly and fearfully down this most 
dreaded stretch of coast on their return voyage to Panama. 

There is fresh water to be found in several parts of the island, 
certain of the beaches and hills seem to be well timbered (some- 
body told me there were palm trees in the cafions), and the sea 
teems with fish. Two herds of the almost extinct sea elephant 
are to be seen on the island, while the fur seal and the sea otter, 
now but a memory, used to be slaughtered there by the thou- 
sand. Melpomene Cove, at the southerly end of the island, offers 
what is perhaps the safest anchorage, but of all the wild, for- 
bidding, God-forsaken spots to anchor a boat, Melpomene would 
be hard to beat. H. M. 8. Melpomene once anchored there many 
years ago and presumably gave the cove its name on that 
occasion. 

The suggestion made by certain members of the Los Angeles 
Yacht Club that a Guadalupe Island Race be organized as a 
starter for the season of 1940 met with an enthusiastic response. 
It was felt that the distance (300 miles) would make a good 
shakedown run for such boats as expected to enter the Honolulu 
Race later in the season, while those skippers who could not 
participate in that event could take part in a good race of their 












own without having to devote too much time to it. Our com- 
mittee did rather well in preparing the way. Yachtsmen sailing 
into Mexican waters have always had to be careful about observ- 
ing the many rules and regulations governing foreign flag vessels. 
Many yachtsmen have had odd, and sometimes annoying and 
expensive, experiences in Mexican ports. Sometimes it was their 
own fault; sometimes they suffered for the sins of those who had 
preceded them. I have no reason for criticizing the Mexican port 
authorities during any of the several sailing trips I made to that 
country, unless perhaps it be the hobnails in the boots the port 
authorities always wear when they come aboard. 

In view of the fact that we intended entering no ports, but 
expected only to sail around Guadalupe Island and lay in one of 
its anchorages for a couple of nights, each skipper was given a 
special letter of credentials, signed by President Rodriquez, 
which waived all formalities and gave us the freedom of the 
island and its neighboring waters with passage thereto and 
therefrom. 

As it turned out, the 1940 Guadalupe Race went over so well 
that a second was scheduled for 1941. This event was set for 
April 4th, at which time one can generally count on some of the 
dirtiest weather of the year. For some unfathomable reason, the 
starting time was 6:10 p.m. My explanation of that odd hour is 
that two members of the race committee, finding that they 
could not accept an invitation to sail in one of the boats, salved 
their disappointment by setting a starting time just before dark 
and doing some dirty work with the weather man. 

My trusty crew — and believe me, no skipper had a better 
gang to domineer over him and order him about — was on the 
job before noon that Friday. It is not the easiest thing in the 
world to hold a crew in proper subjection, particularly when 
every last man is an owner-skipper and possibly a far better 
sailor than you are. Well, that’s the sort of crew that picked my 
boat to sail in. The first activity on the part of the crew struck 





The seal herd on Guadalupe Beach, together with the Mexican garti- 
son nearby, served as our reception committee 





On our way during the 1941 race. It was during weather like this that we forgot about some of the more unpleasant moments 
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me as being in rather poor taste. From the cavernous recesses of 
two automobiles, they transferred dozens, nay hundreds, of 
assorted cans of food. There were all kinds of soups, meats, 
canned fruit, beans and endless special mixtures. I noticed a 
huge chocolate cake being carefully stowed below. In addition, 
there were huge steaks — remember, this was in April, 1941 — 
boxes of oranges, countless loaves of bread and lots of special 
items I have forgotten. ast 

My “associates” (if I say ‘‘crew” I am only deceiving myself) 
were five in number: Al Adams, Erwin Jones, Don Tyler, Jack 
Taylor and Porter Sinclair. Our entry was the 45-foot ketch 
Lavengro. She is 11’ 6” beam and has about 1100 square feet in 
her jib, main and mizzen. Needless to say, she is her owner's 
pride and joy. 

Eleven yachts approached the starting line in Los Angeles 
Harbor at 1810 that evening and I expect that I was not the 
only skipper with butterflies in his stomach as I listened to 
Erwin Jones droning out 10, 9, 8, 7, and then “ Bang! There she 
goes” ... and we’re sitting pretty. Don Douglas’ powerful 
cutter Endymion was a hair ahead of Bill Stewart’s fine yawl 
Chubasco, while the Lavengro, with her green crew and brow- 
beaten skipper, was right after her and — within a few seconds 
of the gun. 

I believe Dick Conklin’s schooner Privateer, well known on 
the East Coast, followed us; then came George Mitchell’s 55-foot 
ketch Ripples, with good old Charley Hubble and Hesse in the 
afterguard; Ted Hawes’ Westwind; Brooks Bifford’s 50-foot 
cutter Jorie, a winner in the last Honolulu Race when owned 
and sailed by Harold Judson; the 40-foot sloop Pajard, owned 
and sailed by brothers D. and G. Griffith, also a Honolulu Race 
contestant; Walter Elliot’s 32-foot Escapade (he sailed her in 
the Honolulu Race later that year) ; J. A. Courley’s 40-foot cutter 
Typhoon and Arch Eckdale’s 40-foot ketch Eventide. 

We started off with a southerly squall and a heavy rain and it 
was understandable that the accompanying fleet which had 
intended seeing us on our way until nightfall made tracks for 
the anchorage and the ramparts of the clubhouse. We did not 
blame them. It seemed to get dark quickly, the wind settled toa 
hard westerly with occasional harder gusts which certainly did 
help several of the racers. The evening was still young when 
Endymion’s headsails both began to pop, and the Privateer 
found herself losing considerable vital sailcloth and rigging. 
Ripple and Westwind also suffered and headed due south for 
Avalon, about 22 miles across the Catalina Channel, where 
they found the Privateer awaiting them. 

Eventide hardly got started before she realized that she had 
no business being where she was and wisely headed back for Sa? 
Pedro Harbor. Her full crew had not materialized up to the last 
minute but her skipper decided to start anyway. However, the 
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Wild and desolate Melpomene Cove (right) was an anchor- 
age 10 remember. The inner island (below), just off the Cove 





sloppy going and two 100-pound cakes of ice that took charge of 
the cockpit, in addition to the immediate loss of the rest of the 
contents of the icebox, helped him make up his mind. A queer 
thing happened: a sea apparently filled the cockpit, floated the 
icebox hatch off the bridge deck and carried with it the ice, 
steaks and all the rest of its contents over the coaming and into 
the sea. The remainder of the fleet kept slogging along and had a 
wild night of it. Early next morning, Endymion began to smell 
like an oil refinery. Gasoline was everywhere. Hence, no smoking, 
no cooking, no auxiliary motor, no nothing — but extreme care. 
I understand that Don Douglas was even afraid to express him- 
self freely, so Endymion dropped out of the race. 

Returning to Lavengro, regarding which I can speak more au- 
thoritatively, she and her six skippers were having quite a sail. 
During the night the wind veered about a bit and then settled 
down to a hard southwesterly. For about half one watch, we 
were sailing under jib and mizzen; while I don’t remember that 
anyone actually suggested that we drop the main, I do recall 
that the watch got it down with considerable enthusiasm. 

We had had a tough, wet night; the main had been reefed and 
shaken out again no less than two or three times, and at day- 
break our motion was still violent. 
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We had a reef turned in during the afternoon and the taffrail 
log registered a steady seven and one-half knots. As time wore 
on, we searched the horizon vainly for other contestants and, 


' knowing nothing of the casualties suffered, wondered why no- 


body showed up, since we remembered that during the same 
race the year before we had had competitors in sight-throughout 
most of the daylight hours. Our navigation was a bit sketchy 
but we knew that, if we just held our course, the island would 
loom up sooner or later, gray and formidable, somewhere ahead. 

The wind held strong all Saturday night, while the seas fan 
high and uneven, with hissing, foaming crests from which the 
wind sliced off the tops and carried them along in a fine spray. 
We carried full sail only occasionally; as a matter of fact, we 
seemed to travel just as fast with a reef rolled down. Sunday 
morning broke beautiful and clear. It was one of those wonder- 
ful mornings with the sea deep blue, the crests snowy white and 
the following breeze fresh and pungent. As the horizon cleared, 
we made out a solid-looking gray mass lying far ahead and 
slightly to starboard. It was Guadalupe Island. 

Gazing intently astern, we discovered that a gleaming splash 
of white which appeared intermittently was not the crest of a 
wave but a sail. Our big mizzen staysail went up immediately 
but it was a little too much for the mast, so we hauled it down 
and set a smaller one. The finish line was an imaginary one off 
Pilot Rock, a tall rocky pinnacle which rose some hundreds of 
feet from the sea just below the northeast point of the island. 
The sea foamed and churned around its rocky base and, through 
a welter of water, the fangs of other rocks appeared as the wa- 
ters surged over them. We kept a respectful distance for, what 
with the wildness of the seas, the threat of the rocky pinnacles, 
and the brooding mass ofthe island itself, the scene was a 
frightening one. 

As we turned in toward the island, another splash of white 
resolved itself into a second sail far astern. We knew that the 
Endymion must have reached there during the previous evening 
with the Chubasco hard on her heels. We also expected to see the 
Jorie and the Privateer awaiting us and, possibly, Escapade. It 
was a shock when the anchorage opened to us with not a yacht 
to be seen. We could not believe our eyes, but it was just as 
well, for we discovered later that the Chubaso had entered the 
anchorage six hours ahead of us but, finding the gusts off the 
island too boisterous, had proceeded down to Melpomene Cove, 
our rendezvous in last year’s race, hoping for a better anchorage. 

Lavengro’s anchor went down off a sandy beach and the crew 
of skippers went ashore to see what there was to see. Knowing 
that the Mexican government maintained a barracks there, with 
a handful of soldiers and their families, the gang took ashore a 
supply of oranges, cigarettes and candy. As they approached, 
there was quite a bustle ashore and an armed guard appeared on 
what had been an empty beach, followed at a distance by a 
handful of children. The officer in charge was shown our letter 
from the President and was given the oranges, cigarettes and 
candy. The letter appeared superfluous but the fruit was a gift 
from Heaven and how those little Mexican kids did go for the 
candy! 

While five skippers out of six were ashore — yes, they left me 
to mind the ship — a sail came around the Point. To my sur- 








































































A deckload of veteran skippers aboard “‘Ripples” 


prise, it was Jorie. Ten minutes later, Escapade anchored near 
us and gave us some news about the other boats. She had learned 
by radio that Chubasco was down at Melpomene Cove and that 
many of the others were not coming at all. Later in the day, 
Typhoon and Pajardé joined us; the latter reporting that they 
had had a man overboard during the worst of the blow Friday 
night but, fortunately, had recovered him safely. 

Lavengro’s shoregoing skippers returned early in the after- 
noon, having seen the sights, including a herd of sea elephants 
whose rookery was a mile or so down the beach. There are few 
places in the world where this weird-looking mammal is still to 
be found and I believe that Guadalupe and Cedros Islands are 
their only habitats. The Mexican government has lately for- 
bidden the killing of these elephant seals, but it is rather late in 
the day for this to help much, as they seem doomed to extinction. 

Meanwhile, the five boats were having a lively time in the 
anchorage. Last year we thought Melpomene Cove was the 
wildest and windiest place we had ever seen, but this was far 
worse. The high plateaus of the island come right to the ocean 
and then. drop sheer down into the sea. The wind roared across 
the plateaus in howling gusts and seemed to drop right down on 
top of us. The boats would heel as the gusts hit them and any- 
thing loose on board would disappear. We could hear the gusts 
coming, louder and louder, like a train roaring out of a tunnel. 
Someone would say: “Here comes another” and then, in a 
tumult of roaring bangs, it would hit us. Every boat went adrift 
several times that night. 

Some of the crew from Ripples rowed over late in the after- 
noon to pay us a visit and, while aboard, their skiff was blown 
bottom side up while made fast astern. I think that’s a good deal 
of wind. Personally, I would not have laid in that anchorage 
alone for all the money in the world. The somber cliffs, the 
towering pinnacles, the crashing seas and the menacing scream 
of the wind as it swept towards us over the plateaus above made 
one feel a long way from the security of home waters. 

It was most reassuring to the anchor watch to see the friendly 
riding lights of the other boats not too far distant and to know 
that wild and desolate as the place might be, staunch 
friends were within hailing distance. We much appre- 
ciated the presence of the big cruiser Annie C whose 
owner had brought her down to Guadalupe to keep an 
eye on us and render assistance if assistance should be 
needed. It was a worthy deed for it was far from power 
boat weather and she had a lively trip for all her 
tonnage. 

Annie C and Ripples moved out of the anchorage 
Tuesday morning and that afternoon we got our 
anchors aboard, lashed the dinghy and left Guadalupe 
without regrets. We set a course as high as we could 
comfortably sail for the Mexican Coast and hoped to 
make San Tomas, a little settlement 30 or 40 miles 
below Ensenada and about 175 miles distant. There 
was plenty of wind — too much for whole sail most of 
the time — and a rough sea. 

We sailed Tuesday afternoon, Tuesday night and 
nearly all day Wednesday on the starboard tack with- 
out changing course, the wind varying from medium to 
fresh and the taffrail log humming merrily. About 
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‘ demeiel in the 1940 race 


**Lavengro’s 


noon on Wednesday, we made out the mountains that lay inland 
from the coast and, later, we could see the coastline. Still holding 
our course, we drew i in towards the land and sailed right into q 
little sheltered cove that seemed to be awaiting us. I think this 
was one of the most delightful incidents of the cruise. 

It was like stepping from a noisy street into a quiet room. The 
boisterous wind was left outside, the sea became a lake, the air 
soft and warm and drowsy. We drifted in towards the little beach 
under the cliffs, feeling our way with the lead, and dropped the 
hook in about four fathoms. With Lavengro on an even keel for 
the first time in nearly a week, Porter Sinclair celebrated by 
cooking a tremendous steak dinner. We were still loaded with 
provisions but that meal really reduced them. After dinner, we 
sat in the cockpit, the stars blazing above us, one tiny light ina 
fisherman’s shack ashore, the high sheltering point running 
boldly out to sea on one hand while on the other the diminishing 
headland sloped down towards the sea and was lost in the 
shadowed distance. Both Typhoon and Pajardé came in during 
the evening, following directly on our course and shortly there- 
after hung out a rare display of soaking wearing apparel. 

It looked dirty outside next morning. Quite a sea was running 
and everything looked forbiddingly gray. The wind was not 
where we wished it and rather light, so we powered well out to 
sea before setting our course up the coast. That was a long, long 
day and, after finally sighting Todos Santos Islands off our 
starboard bow, it seemed that we would never pass them. 

Lavengro slowly battled her way through a rising sea and 
occasional rainstorms as we tried to head high enough to clear 
the Coronado Islands, which lie in a small group a few miles 
below the Mexican line and about 12 miles offshore. However, 
we found we couldn’t quite make it, so we eased off a bit and 
passed inside, which I am told is not quite the sporting thing to 
do. We did not feel so sporty either, as the weather got most 
depressing and we seemed to be sailing uphill all the time. After 
working past the Coronados in the late evening, we were again 
in “local” waters and settled down to an 80-mile beat home. It 

(Continued on page 98) 
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The crew managed to photograph the sea elephants at close range 
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The contestants for the Cham- 
pionship Cup before the 
start of the race which was 
sailed on Bermuda’s Great 
Sound in September, 1945. 
“HD.C. II” is held alongside 
the committee boat while her 
oversize suit of sails is bent 
on, Reeve Smith, veteran 
dinghy sailor, is standing in 
the stern of ‘‘Green Pepper,” 
the entry from the St. George 
Dinghy Club. “‘H.D.C. Il,” 
flying the burgee of the 
Hamilton Dinghy Club, won 
the event. The latter was also 
the winner over “Victory” 
in 1944 
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SAILING BERMUDA DINGHIES 


A Sport for Seafarers Which Requires a High Degree of Skill and Agility 


By BERNARD B. BROWN 


AKE six men who must have the basic strength 
of professional weight lifters, train them to 
move with the codrdination of the Radio 
City Rockettes, give them several years of 
experience in small boat racing — and you 
have the makings of a Bermuda dinghy crew. 

These are just the makings for, in addition to having all these 

qualifications, a dinghy’ crew must have that same sense of 

balance which enables a cat to streak across the top of a fence 
without falling off, endurance to take a beating for about three- 
quarters of an hour under the most gruelling conditions, and 

a delicacy: af touch which will keep a suit of oversize sails 

drawing to maximum efficiency. 

The term ‘“‘over-size” is no exaggeration for one of these 
dinghies. was sailed last year with a Six-Metre genoa jib for 
her mainsail and a parachute spinnaker for her leeward work. 
The sails used were from Bert Darrell’s Six-Metre Achilles, 
which took the Gold Cup from the Goose in 1939. Bert and his 
brother Reggie, incidentally, while waiting for the war’s end 
and'to get back into international sailing, formed part of the 
championship crew which sailed the Bermuda dinghy H.D.C. IT 
to victory." <<" 

This type of rugged. seamanship has a natural appeal to the 
boat-loving Bermudian whose ancestry is steeped in privateer- 
Ing and was born during that era when the difference between 
returning home with pockets lined with the gold of the King’s 
enemies or walking the plank depended upon how fast they 
were able to sail their boats. The sport originated about a 
century ago and reached its peak shortly after the Golden 
Jubilee of Queen Victoria before giving way to the more modern 
sloops of the Bermuda One-Design and the International Six- 
Metre Class. 

Having lain dormant for the past 14 years, dinghy racing 





was revived in St. George’s Harbor on September 28, 1944, 
when His Excellency the Governor, the Right Honorable Lord 
Burghley, presented the Championship Cup to the victorious 
Hamilton challenger H.D.C. II after her defeat of the Victory, 
the St. George’s defender. The Hamilton dinghy successfully re- 
tained her crown last season by defeating the Green Pepper, of 
St. George, and completed a phenomenal season by winning 
every race in which she finished her first leg. 

While the modern trend in designing racing yachts is to cut 
down on the sail area and build up on the water line, the Ber- 
muda dinghy follows the reverse procedure. These 14-footers 
carry sails meant for boats twice their size and the only reason 
they don’t carry more is because there is no place else to carry 
more sail. By all rules, the over-canvased hulls should not sail, 
let alone race — but they do both with plenty of thrills pro- 
vided for both the crew and the spectators. 

Reduced to essentials, the sport consists of racing a Bermuda 
cedar dinghy, whose over all dimensions are 14’ 1’’, 1’ 6” draft 
of hull, 5’ beam, 3’ fan, carrying some 500 square feet in her 
light weather “‘fit”’ (mainsail and jib) on a mast which towers 
35 feet above the undecked hull. The dinghies have bowsprits 
of about 10 to 12 feet outboard and carry 24-foot booms. The 
mainsail itself, in the old Bermuda dinghies, is laced to the 
mast while the boom, instead of being in the customary position, 
is attached to the mast about three feet above the tack of the 
mainsail. This method, while lessening the “length of luff” 
prevents the leach of the mainsail from lifting when reaching 
and running — imperative if the dinghy is to be kept afloat 
on such points of sailing in any strength of wind. 

Running with a spinnaker set, these small craft carry an 
additional 200 square feet of sail. Under such a spread of canvas, 
spars and rigging, the little dinghy is exceedingly tender and 
must be rigged alongside a dock or some other stable object 
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suit of sails with an air. 
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The Bermuda dinghy wears her “‘big sister’s 

Here ‘H.D.C. II’ gets a lift from a Six-Metre’s parachute spinnaker 

which helped her to retain possession of the Jubilee Cup. In this picture 
she is carrying 800 square feet of sail! 


or else she will turn over —a not too infrequent occurrence. 

The dinghies are rated on their inside hull dimensions of 
length and cubic contents under Bermuda racing rules which 
are as old as the sport itself, no limit being placed on the amount 
of sail which the dinghies may carry. This accounts for the vast 


amount of sail the skippers try to carry and the substantial 


overhang of the boom and bowsprit. 

The course, as laid down in the original dinghy racing rule 
book, is four and a half miles in length, consisting of two wind- 
ward and one leeward legs of equal length. It is just as well that 
these rules haven’t been changed to conform with the modern 
racing trend of triangular courses, for the dinghies have a diffi- 
cult enough time to keep afloat when turning to windward. 

The start, strangely enough, is made from alongside a stake 
boat. This method is necessary because these little undecked 
craft with such enormous sail area cannot be manoeuvered 
with safety if jockeying for a flying start. The allowances are 
accordingly given at the start. 

Another unique feature in dinghy 
racing is the “converging” rule. 
According to this rule, when two 
dinghies, close hauled, meet on op- 
posite tacks, either can hail the 
other to go about and both boats 
should then tack. The usual hail is 
“Hard alee.” 

Another rule which seems hard 
to understand reads “When two 
boats are sailing parallel on the 
same tack, the boat to leeward must 
in all cases make way for the boat 
to windward. .. .” 

There are no fancy gadgets for 
the crew to fasten sheets to — 
sheets are held, as indeed they must 
be for with sheets fastened a sud- 
den puff of wind is apt to capsize 
the dinghy. The jibsheet man 
“conns” the boat and is really the 
skipper on tactics for the helmsman 
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members of the crew act as live ballast and, if special skill ip 
moving their weights inboard and outboard is used, they do a 
most important job in keeping the craft on her most efficient 
sailing lines. One man, misplaced by so much as two or three 
inches, will mean a. difference in trim which will materially 
affect the speed of the boat. In the ‘‘good old days” when 
dinghies had six-inch wooden skegs on their bottoms instead of 
iron fans, the ‘weight men” kept the dinghy sailing upright by 
leaning well over the weather gunwale with pigs of 56 pounds 
of lead on their chests. It can be realized how much work was 
involved in tacking. 

The sixth man is the bailer. He has a whole-time job in keep- 
ing the dinghy free of water in anything but light airs. 

On a tack, the crew must move uniformly and just at the split 
second or the dinghy will roll to windward and lose precious 
headway. If the crew shift their weight from one gunwale to 
the other too quickly, the boat will capsize. There are no half- 
way measures in dinghy racing. 

If the wind drops and the going gets too light, the skipper is 
likely to send one or two of his crew members overboard to 
lighten the boat. There is a way, too, of leaving a racing dinghy, 
The ‘‘live” ballast goes over from the stern, giving the boat 
an additional push. If he goes over from the side, he is apt to 
capsize the dinghy. 

All these difficulties tend to enhance the thrill of dinghy rac- 
ing and dinghy regattas have drawn crowds of thousands to 
St. George’s Harbor, Hamilton Harbor, the Great Sound and 
Mangrove Bay, the scenes of this season’s racing. Spectator 
craft have ranged from 200-passenger steamships to the Gov- 
ernor’s pinnace and small craft of unusual St. David’s Island rig. 

Dinghy racing owes its revival to Mr. Leon Barnes, a member 
of the Hamilton Dinghy Club, who purchased the H.D.C. II 
from a St. George’s holding, had the dinghy fitted out and then 
presented a challenge to the St. George’s Dinghy Club: 

The challenge was immediately accepted and a race between 
Victory, which proved to be the fastest boat in St. George’s at the 
time, and the H.D.C. II was arranged for on September 28, 
1944, The Victory, incidentally, was the last boat to hold the 
Jubilee Cup, having won it in 1927. She first won the cup in 
1904. The Jubilee Cup was first sailed for in 1887 and is prob- 
ably one of the oldest sailing trophies in existence. 

The 1944 Cup race was a “natural” for rivalry between St. 
George’s and Hamilton is keen, both politically and in sport. 
The race was sailed in the blue, sun-warmed waters of St. 
George’s Harbor and was marked by a finish so close as to assure 
the success of the revival of dinghy racing. Victory, with a larger 
rating than her rival, gave the H.D.C. II a 20-second time 
allowance. The race itself was sailed in a 10-knot, puffy wind 
and was a thriller from start to finish as the rival craft had a 

(Continued on page 118) 





has his hands full in steering. Two Bermuda dinghies do not allow much room for the crew. Note how the foot of the sail serves as a boom guy 
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This (left) is what the tip of Cape Cod looks like on the PPI scope of a radar installed at the Truro Coast Guard station. The radar station is in 

center of the screen. The land to the extreme south does not show because it is lower than, and in the ‘“‘shadow” of, the hills just south of 

the station. What appear like islands on the lower part of the screen are hilltops of greater elevation than the solid land near the radar. 
At right is a chart of the area 


PRACTICAL RADAR PILOTING 


By WILLIAM H. TAYLOR 


for several reasons, one of which is I don’t know anything 
about electronics. What’s more, I don’t recommend any- 
body who’s just going to use a radar for piloting purposes learn- 
ing too much, lest he become like Screwdriver Gus. Gus, a rated 


[i ISN’T going to be a technical article on electronics 


‘radarman, used to come on watch with the radar working per- 


fectly. In a few minutes he’d be poking into its innards with a 
screwdriver. By the end of the watch he had it adjusted just the 
way he wanted it — technically perfect, probably — and no- 
body, not even Gus, could make any sense out of the image on 
the PPI scope. 

The question now being asked by many yachtsmen is: ‘‘ How 
long before radar will be available for small yachts?” Of this 
more later, but the answer right now seems to be: “‘ How small?” 
If your yacht is big enough — your yacht and, we hasten to 
add, your bank account — you can get one for next season. But 
further developments will come. The small boat radar is eventu- 
ally going to keep a lot of inexperienced boatmen out of trouble, 
enable them to make passages when otherwise they’d be fog- 
bound, and minimize the danger of collision for any vessel 
equipped with it. 

People who have never been shipmates with radar may expect 
it to do more for them than it’s capable of, although that’s a good 
deal. It won’t help in offshore navigation nor will it detect shoals 
and underwater obstructions for you. To a certain extent, it 
will take the place of common sense and experience, though it 
would be just as well to combine a little of each with the radar 
just for luck. Fundamentally, what it will do is give you an eye 
that sees through thick fog, snow or the blackest night as well as 
your own eye will see on a clear day at high noon; which will 
tell you, within a few yards, just how far away any object such 


Operating unit of a radar set, made by the Raytheon Mfg. Co., which 
has been installed in over 300 merchant ships and would be suitable 
for a large yacht 
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as a lighthouse, a ship, a mountain or a can buoy, is from you 
and which will enable you to take accurate bearings of the same 
object. A bearing and range of a single object will give you a 
good fix, though cross bearings of two or more objects are still 
desirable when you can get them. 

The cumbersome, high-powered radar sets that pick up air- 
craft a couple of hundred miles away would be of no practical 
value to yachtsmen even if they were small and light enough for 
small vessels. The radar installation that should eventually 
come on the market for the small boat owner will be a set more 
or less comparable in bulk, weight and cost to the modern radio 
direction finder. It will have a light-weight masthead antenna, 
possibly hung in gimbals so that it will give good results on the 
masthead of a sailing craft constantly heeled to a sharp angle, 
or on a heavily rolling boat. It will have what is called a PPI 
scope (Plan Position Indicator) and possibly, but not neces- 
sarily, a “green line” scope from which ranges can be read more 
accurately than on the PPI. 

U. S. Army Signal Corps 
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<—________— Apparent Ship-Shore distance on Radar ———___—__> 








Ship Curve of Earths Surface 


Actual Ship-Shore distance 


This sketch illustrates possible error in range, due to the curvature of 
the earth and radar’s straight-line beam. The first radar contact in 
making a landfall may be on high hills inland but, as you approach, 
the foreshore appears to move out to meet you until the actual beach 
appears on your horizon. Moral, don’t assume the range shown on 
first making a radar landfall to be your true distance from the shore line 


The range of the radar gear for a yacht, fisherman or any 
small vessel need not be great. A range of 15 or 20 miles would 
be more than ample for any practical use,.and a radar with a 
range of only 5 miles would do about 90 per cent of everything 
the yachtsman would want. In any case, it should have an 
alternative short-range scale, of about 2 miles, to which it could 
be switched for close work just as you change over from a small- 
scale to a large-scale chart when entering an unfamiliar harbor. 
It should operate on the low voltages available in most yachts 
and fishing vessels, without too great a drain on the electrical 
system. The radar manufacturer who fulfills these specifications 
will find a big market among yachts, fishermen, tugs and small 
craft in general. 

For the average boatman’s use, this set should be a sealed 
unit (excepting the antenna and power supply) on which the 
operator will manipulate a minimum of tuning and hand-train- 
ing dials, but which will be taken ashore to a service depot for 
repairs or an occasional check-up. Such a radar gear should be 
easier for the amateur to use than even the modern radio direc- 
tion finder, as it presents its information visually in unmistak- 
able form, whereas many find it hard to get accurate bearings 
from the direction finder’s null. 

With such a set installed in a closed chart room, any boat- 
man with a little experience could, for instance, take a vessel 
from Execution Light to Boston, by way of Nantucket Sound, 
without once poking his nose on deck. But I wouldn’t try it 
without a “safety observer” standing by on the bridge, nor 
would I go by way of the canal, because the radar won’t tell you 
whether the railroad bridge is up, or that the canal officials are 
trying to flag you down. 

The PPI scope, not to get too technical about it, is a sort of 
screen on which the radar presents a picture of everything 
within its range. In a general way, the picture is a somewhat 
distorted cross between what you see on a chart and an eleva- 
tion sketch of the adjacent land, such as you find on some Brit- 
ish Admiralty charts. With a little practice you can read every- 
thing it tells you at a glance. Range rings on the face of the PPI 
scope give approximate ranges of objects whose images appear 
on the scope. For more accurate range readings, a separate 
horizontal line scale and dial are used. If this sounds compli- 
cated, a few minutes practice on an actual radar set will 
straighten it all out for you. The radar beam is a constantly 
revolving beam much like that of a lighthouse, but it may be 
stopped by hand at any point in its circle to get a more accurate 
range and bearing on an object on that bearing. In most big 
modern sets, a gyro repeater is used and bearings read off in 
degrees true, but for the yacht or fishing vessel, using a magnetic 
compass, the dial should read in bearings relative to the ship’s 
head, a simple calculation giving the magnetic or true bearing 
when required, which it frequently will not be. 

Now to the practical use of radar in small boat piloting. The 
first thing to remember is that the radar beam is a straight line- 
of-sight beam and doesn’t bend itself around the curve of the 
earth as a medium frequency radio beam does. An alert visual 
lookout, in perfectly clear weather, located as high on the ship 
as the radar antenna, will pick up a ship or land nine times out 
of ten, at least, as soon as it will be spotted on the surface- 
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search radar scope. Ordinarily you won’t operate your radar 
gear in clear weather. The antenna must be located as high on 
the ship as possible. Just as with a human lookout, the higher it 
is, the farther it can see over. the curve of the earth. By the same 
token, the higher an object.is, the farther away the radar will 
pick it up. You can calculate probable radar detection range 
(within the power limitations of the set) just as you do thie 
visibility of a lighthouse, right out of Table 8 in Bowditch. If 
your radar is 15 feet off the water and the object you’re looking 
for is 100 feet high, you should pick it up on your scope at a 
distance of 15.9 miles. 

You should, that is, if your gear is operating properly and if 
the object is a conductor of electricity. Theoretically, only objects 
that will conduct electricity will reflect a radar beam. However, 
there have been cases of air raid alerts being sounded because an 
air search radar had picked up what proved to be a flight of 
geese. Anyone who has used radar in the South Pacific will tell 
you that palm trees growing on a low atoll will give you a radar 
“echo.” Moisture on the target may have something to do with 
it, or it may be that the radar has its own elastic definition of 
what constitutes a conductor of electricity. However, a steel 
vessel will give you a sharper “‘pip,” at longer range, than a 
wooden ship of the same size. It’s a safe rule to remember that 
~ conductors reflect radar beams. Then, if you happen to get 

“pip” on what you think is as a non-conduetor, you’re just 
that much better off. 

Consideration of the essibitdin characteristic brings up one 
of the weaknesses of radar piloting. Suppose you’re approaching 
land in the fog and you get an image on the screen that hardens 
into what looks like land. Do you know what part of the land 
it is? A study of the charts of the coast at that point will usually 
tip you off. If the shore is bold with high land close to the 
beach, as it generally is in Maine, for instance, you can pretty 
safely assume that the distance to the shore line is pretty close 
to the range of the object on your scope. But if you’re coniing up 
on a low, sandy coast, it may be that your radar beam is shoot- 
ing right over the shore line and bouncing back at you off a hill 
or a tall building two or three miles inland. So don’t. go ramming 
along in with sublime confidence that your original radar range 
is your distance offshore — especially if there are outlying 
dangers. On the other hand, if there happens to be a lighthouse 
on your low shore, as at Cape Hatteras for instance, it will show 
up as a lone, detached ‘‘pip” on the screen at first and you may 
take it for a ship at sea. In other words, you can’t dispense en- 






Parallel 


This sketch illustrates how you may get bearing errors in taking radar 
bearings of large objects, such as tangent bearings on points. The 
bearing scale on your radar dial registers the center bearing of the 
beam, but you may actually have stopped the beam as its edge touches 
the shore and gives you its first return. The dotted lines are those the 
pilot would probably draw on his chart, reading the bearings from the 
radar scale. The error is usually small but can be important if you are 
piloting in narrow, shoal-infested waters 
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A rain squall at a distance may first appear on the scope as a 














. radar is. . distant island; as it gets nearer and the image takes shape, it 
ie Another trap into which the unwary pilot may fall, by de- shows characteristic fuzziness which actually looks like rain, 
a pending too implicitly on what his radar shows, is taking false | and you won’t be fooled for long, or often. A vessel hidden in a 
ill bearings. As has been pointed out, the radar beam has some of distant rain squall may not be distinguishable on the scope, 
ie the characteristics of a searchlight beam. In other words, it except to an unusually keen and experienced operator. But once 
se. widens out, fanwise, the farther it gets away from the antenna. you, too, enter the squall the whole situation clears up. Ships or 
If A few miles away, it may be several hundred yards wide; dif- other objects inside the squall become visible and the rain itself 
ng ferent sets vary widely in this characteristic. The danger lies virtually disappears from the scope. In localities like the Gulf 
" here. Suppose you take a tan- Stream, where such squalls 
is gent bearing on a cliff, or even abound, you can use the radar 
a) a bearing on a small object like to help dodge among them and 
i? alightship. To get it, you stop keep dry, if you wish, by plot- 
ie your revolving beam at the ting the course of the squalls. 
ye: point where the target begins Which brings up the point 
be to show on the screen. But it that, to get the maximum 
‘a may be, as the illustration value out of a radar, you'll 
_ demonstrates, that you’re get- want to practice up on your 
i. ting an echo from the edge of plotting. When an unidenti- 
: your beam while the center of fied object is picked up on the 
e the beam, which is what you screen at night, or in thick 
. read off the bearing scale of weather, start taking radar 
wm your scope, is several degrees ranges and bearings of the ob- 
re off. With a small target like an ject at regular intervals of 
” isolated lighthouse or a ship, from one to ten minutes, de- 
you can overcome this by pending on your speed and the 
- playing around until you as- distance between you and the 
nB certain the center bearing by object. Plot in your own DR 
a its intensity on the screen or position for the instant of 
lly by working the beam up to it each bearing, draw the line of 
ri first from one side, then from the radar bearing on the chart 
+ ; the other, and averaging the from your position out to the 
= bearings. With a tangent bear- distance shown on your radar 
ing on a point of land you range scale. Two or three such 
= can’t do this as easily. Such bearings, plotted in, will show 
ill bearings are to be used with at once if the object is sta- 
ng discretion, not swallowed hook, tionary, in which case it is 
- line and sinker. probably land, a lighthouse, 
- Two types of images which or a ship anchored or hove to. 
rs will appear on your PPI or The plot on your chart will 
eae range scope are “‘sea returns” tell you which, if your own DR 
ay and rain squalls. The sea Te- is somewhere near accurate; if 
wed turns are caused by a portion not, you may have to do a 
of the radar beam being re- little guessing as to what 
flected back to the antenna you’ve picked up. If you’re 
from nearby wave tops. In lost, keep watching the image; 
smooth water it is hardly no- it may expand into a shore 
ticeable but, the rougher the line as you approach and-take 
sea gets, and the more the ship on revealing characteristics. 
rolls, the wider in area and the 


more intense the sea returns 
become, until any object within 
a fairly short radius of the 
ship is blotted out. As far as I 
know, no cure for this has been 
found. In normal conditions, 
it isn’t serious but in a heavily 
rolling small boat it might 











If the first two or three 
bearings indicate that the 
target is moving, keep on 
plotting him, and yourself. 
Three to five plots will give 
you a good idea of his course 
and speed (don’t forget to 
mark the time of each bearing 





on the chart, by the way) and 








make the gear practically use- 


by pfojecting your course and 


2 less. Along the same lines, an 
antenna rigidly mounted on 
the masthead of a sailing ves- 
sel at a sharp angle of heel 
might show a solid blob of sea 

dar return to leeward and nothing 


Above, part of the image on the screen of 6 radar mounted on the west 
shore of Chesapeake Bay. The Eastern Shore being characteristically 
low land, the higher points and bluffs appear es islands, and much of 
the lowest land as water at this range (about eight miles from the radar 
Station to Sharp’s Is. Lighthouse), yet the general outline of. the rivers 


his ahead you can tell whether 
you're likely to come within 
risk of ‘collision. «Then just 
keep watching to :be sure he 
doessn’t change course on you. 

The simplest way to do this 


The at all to windward, where the and shore line can be identified. Below is a chart of the area plotting is on the chart you’re 
re beam is aimed up in the air, : running on, or the plotting 

but it would still, presumably, pick up targets ahead and sheet if you’re at sea. If you like to de things the hard way, you 
hes astern where the plane of the beam would still be horizontal can go into the Navy method of plotting, using a maneuvering 
the (until the ship also got to pitching heavily). These considera- board, which is a subject entirely outside the scope of this 
the tions give rise to the suggestion that some sort of gimbal mount- article. 


are 


ing be applied to keep the antenna in an efficient operating 
plane, It would have to be worked out with due attention to 
Weiglit and windage, of course. 


I said earlier that the radar won’t be a bit of help in locating 
a shoal, wreck or other underwater danger unless there is a 
(Continued on page 98) 







































































LL THE crew grinned silent thanks that night as the 
Chief swung Jo-Leen’s bow toward the setting 
sun, Thanks for that careless moment when Joe 
had promised his men a cruise north into Cana- 
dian waters as soon as Jo-Leen, officially known 
as CGA 1108, had earned the Coast Guard effi- 
ciency pennant. The gold braid who later pre- 
sented the pennant had said he was pleased to do so but he 
wasn’t half as pleased as we were, for that bunting meant more 
to us than even the official stamp of approval of our boat and 
crew. It had meant that we were going up to Joe’s Yaculta. 

Up in the Pacific Northwest, rymning +a cruiser through 
Yaculta Pass is the ultimate goal of every yachtsman. That’s 
partly because it’s the fastest tidewater in a country where the 
salt chuck rushes around like mad almost.anywhere and because 
it presents a standing challenge to any man who believes (and 
who doesn’t?) that he and his boat are as good as any of them; 
but principally because the cruise there and back is through a 
region of such rugged and primitive beauty that once any sailor 
has heard about it he can’t rest until he has seen it. ‘ 

To appreciate what makes the cruise remarkable and the 
Yaculta a test for boats and motors, as well as for seamanship 
and courage — and plain foolhardiness — it is necessary to get 
a mental picture of Puget Sound and the San Juan archipelago. 
The area in question is in the far northwestern corner of the 
United States and includes the Gulf of Georgia, off British 
Columbia’s southwestern coast, and the many strange geo- 
graphical formations of that great landlocked sea. 

Picture it as a mighty bay stretching nearly 400 miles along 
the Washington and British Columbia coasts and extending in- 
land as far as 50 or 60 miles. Now imagine an island 300 miles 
long, that is the length of Vancouver Island, directly in the 
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STEMMING THE RAPIDS 


From Bellingham North to Canadian Waters in a 36-Foot Cruiser 


By LEON M. SWANK 


entrance of the huge bay, shutting it off from the Pacific except 
for a good-sized strait at the southern end and a maze of narrow 
channels at the northern tip. Then, at each extremity of this 
great inland sea, dotted with hundreds of beautiful fir-covered 
islands, visualize countless long, narrow sea reaches spreading, 
like the fingers of giant hands, 50 to 100 miles farther north or 
south, With this picture complete, the unusual scenic attraction 
of the region is obvious and it is also easy to see what happens 
when each tide ebbs or flows. The southern channel, the Strait 
of Juan de Fuca, is amply wide to accommodate its share of the 
flow but in Discovery Passage, the main channel some 300 miles 
to the north, each run of the tide to and from the open sea is a 
maelstrom. 

Here, indirectly connecting long Bute Inlet with Discovery 
Passage, is Yaculta Pass, where the tidal rush of the mighty 
volume of water which seeks to enter or escape is even more ter- 
rific. There the spectacle of intermingling water, mountain and 
forests is beautiful and awesome. This sensation is especially 
true in viewing Yaculta Rapids, which are known, respected 
and feared by every living thing a hundred miles around. Per- 
haps that is why the pass was called Yaculta, “the House of 
Evil Spirits,” by Indians of an outlaw tribe who lived beside the 
rapids many years ago. Joe, that hardy and salty individual so 
typical of Pacific Coast pleasure boat skippers — with a voice 
like a foghorn and an unquenchable passion for the sea — had 
run the Yaculta a couple of times. Often, when out on patrol, we 
had listened to his tales of that wild stretch of water and of the 
beauty of the country, and as a result there had been kindled in 
all of us a burning desire to see both for ourselves. 

And there was Jo-Leen plowing her way through a glassy sea. 
We-watched her with pride, the kind of pride men have in a ship 
in which they have served through stormy winter nights when 
nor’easters howled and waves hit the wheelhouse like the pro- 
verbial ton of bricks or on balmy summer evenings when the 
Sound was a millpond. Our confidence in her was equal to Joe’s, 
who knows every piece of wood in her because he built her him- 
self. A 36-footer of bridge deck design, Jo-Leen is powered by an 
80 hp. Chrysler motor. She has two bunks forward and four aft, 
a comfortable lounge and a galley complete with an oil range 
and a refrigerator. 

Out of Bellingham lay the blue San Juans. Fifty miles up the 
coast, across the international boundary in British Columbia, 
Vancouver would be a familiar port the second night out. Across 
the gulf, on Vancouver Island, our old friend Nanaimo, one of 
the earliest settlements on the coast, waited to take Vancouver's 
place if the going should get too bad. Just a little farther and all 
of us except. Joe would then be in unfamiliar territory. From 
there northward for 150 miles, nothing seemed certain except the 
beauty of sea and sky, of phantom islands, virgin forests and 
towering mountains — and three solid weeks of good comrade- 
ship and adventure. It was hard to realize it wasn’t just the be- 
ginning of another routine patrol until, under bright stars and a 
brilliant moon, we made our first anchorage on the lee side of 
Sucia Island, well beyond the boundary of our patrol area. 

From Sucia northwesterly all the way to Nanaimo there 
stretches a double row of islands, as if planned by some ancient 
patron saint of sailors to give protection from the stormy Gulf 
of Georgia. For nearly 50 miles the straight parallel lines of 
islands are scarcely broken. Our course, next day, had been laid 
to take us through open water directly to Vancouver. But, run- 
ning into seas too heavy for comfort, we headed for Plumpner 


Up Calm Channel, between the Rendezvous Islands. Here, as almost 
everywhere. on the entire voyage, the scenery was breathtaking 
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We looked back and the way we had come was hidden. Islands slowly detached 
themselves from the shoreline only to merge again with the green of the forest 


Sound and the protective chain, intending then to skip Van- 
couver altogether. But it was Joe’s birthday and he must have 
had his heart set on spending the night in the Canadian metrop- 
olis, for at every break in the chain he eased Jo-Leen over for a 
look at the rolling Gulf outside. 

At Porlier Pass, a break in the chain just wide enough to 
squeeze through, we could see that the Gulf had quieted down a 
little. While Jo-Leen rolled in the swells, a scuttlebutt confer- 
ence was held to decide whether to continue to Nanaimo, then 
some 20 miles northwesterly, or to break out into the Gulf and 
head for Vancouver. The decision was unanimous. Half way 
across the Gulf the weather again turned bad, just as each of us 
had privately suspected it would. Vicious seas bore down on 
Jo-Leen, threatening to bury her. While Joe strained at the 
wheel, the rest of us scurried around picking up the pieces. 

Nearing the mainland, Stan and John made out what ap- 
peared to be a small fishing craft, with a woebegone figure in the 
after cockpit giving the distress signal. Maneuvering alongside, 
we found a forlorn Apostle II, leaking badly and taking a good 
deal of punishment from the heavy rollers. With her woman 
passenger taken off, we towed the Apostle toward Vancouver 
while Joe did his best to convince the Irish captain and 


stretch of the voyage, along a rugged mainland coast where the 
howling wind was driving huge rollers in to break’ upon the 
rocks, From Bowen Island, the course was laid in a straight line 
for the light on tiny Merty Island, then around the Thormanbys 
and into Pender Harbor. At one point, the course was nearly 
five miles out and for a while Jo-Leen plunged and tossed like a 
ship possessed. 

At 1745, seeing another boat drop her hook in Buccaneer Bay 
on Thormanby, Joe ordered Jo-Leen alongside to get acquainted. 
We found her to be the Mar-O-Mia of Vancouver, with a 
delightful crew of two couples whose company we were to enjoy 
for a while, for Mar-O-Mia was headed for Pender Harbor, too. 
That night, we were invited aboard for dinner, which relieved 
Elmo of worrying about a meal he probably wouldn’t have got- 
ten around to, anyway. Pender Harbor is just far enough from 
civilization so that people can be sociable and friendly without 
an introduction and that night Jo-Leen’s cabin saw a continuous 
procession of callers. Many strange tales were spun; it was then 
that we first pieced together the story of the ‘House of Evil 
Spirits” and the feared tribe of Yacultas who had selected the 
rapids as a most strategic spot from which to levy toll. 





his missionary crew that swimming under water in the 





engine rogm was unhealthy and that they’d probably 
never find the leak, anyway. It soon became a race 
against time, with the stricken Apostle riding lower in 
the water every minute. Finally, we took the crew 
aboard and speeded up for the last few miles, towing 
the heavy hull like a gaint salmon plug with only the 
roof of the wheelhouse showing. ‘ 

After a harbor patrol boat had taken charge of the 
submerged Apostle, we tied up at the Vancouver Row- 
ing Club and made ready to bid our guests good-bye. 
Being missionaries, they wanted to pray. We had - 
saved them and now they wanted to save us. We 
couldn’t get rid of them. They stayed and stayed. 
Finally, after more subtle hints had failed, Joe came 
right out with it, “Well, I guess you folks’ll have to 
shove off, now. I’m gonna take my pants off!” We 
felt sorry for them as they cast off for only God knows 
where, carrying the coiled bow line from their A postle, 
the only thing they had saved. 

Next morning the wind was still so strong we could 
lean on it and outside the harbor whitecaps were roll- 
ing before a stiff west wind. It seemed a good idea to 
pull over to the lee of nearby Bowen Island to troll 
for salmon and wait for the wind to die down before 
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heading north. George landed a fine 20-pounder. By OCe 
mid-morning, the wind had slackened somewhat and — TRIE 92053555 5400.. 
we headed up the Gulf. The day’s run was to be short, ddef pV A SHING 





about 40 miles, but it would be over the most exposed 
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At Stuart Landing we were conscious of a steady roar, like that of a 
great waterfall. It droned in our ears as long as we were there 


During most of the following day we ran between huge Texada 
Island and the mainland in a calm sea and under a blazing sun. 
As Jo-Leen clocked off the miles, the only signs of human life we 
saw were a distant tanker and two log tows. Not a single person 
or house, fisherman’s shack or dock. But farther on we passed 
Powell River where “ civilization” sprawled along the mountain 
sides under a blanket of smoke from its gigantic paper mills. 
Savary Island, looking like a misplaced South Sea atoll, beck- 
oned us at 1800. In a tropical lagoon, Jo-Leen rode at anchor 
while the crew waded in clear blue water, admired multicolored 
sea anemone and walked in the whitest sand any of us had ever 
seen. How that South Sea Island came to be in the heart of that 
wild, rugged country was beyond us, but there it was, all except 
the coral reefs. 

Just when we had begun to feel that we had left the world be- 
hind, the city of Lund appeared, wrapped in twilight, off the 
starboard bow. Ashore, our astonished eyes beheld a postoffice, 
a hotel, a malt shop complete with week-old newspapers, and a 
store. We felt like talking to somebody and were glad to tie up 
in Finn Cove, among the salmon trollers. 

Lund will be memorable in our minds as the place where our 
cook suddenly and at last got a yen for cooking. He not only 
surprised us with a sumptuous dinner that night but a glorious 
breakfast the next morning, prepared while all hands were 
ashore. As we felt our way out of Finn Cove that morning, there 
was a new air of anticipation among us. Some 40 miles north- 
west, almost in sight, was Stuart Island and Yaculta Pass. That 
was what we had conie so far to see and we could hardly wait 
to get there. 

But before the broken outline of Stuart came into view we had 
almost forgotten about it, occupied with the sheer beauty and 
majesty of the scene unfolding before us; its immensity, its lone- 
liness and its cyclopean proportions were memorable. 

Slowly we cruised among the beautiful Ragged Islands into 
Lewis Channel with its steep cliffs topped by towering snow- 
capped peaks, past island-studded bays and inlets, some of them 
like rivers and others like miniature seas. We passed misnamed 
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Desolation Sound and its wide expanse of sparkling blue waters, 
and then made our way up Calm Channel, which flows between 
the Rendezvous Islands. Here was an unending panorama of 
lush green meadows, sandy beaches and lacy waterfalls. As we 
crawled slowly and lazily up the narrow, winding, ribbon of 
water, the mountains seemed to part ahead of us. Openings a))- 
peared to port and starboard — and then disappeared. Islands 
slowly detached themselves from the shore line only to merge 
again with the green forest background. We looked astern and 
the way we had come was hidden. All around was a labyrinth of 
islands, a confusing coterie of mountain peaks, dense forests, 
and the dancing waters of the invading sea. It was an over- 
whelming extravaganza of riature. It was so big we couldn’t 
grasp it, : 

John, overcome, shouted angrily to the high peaks: “Why, 
in heaven’s name, do men fight for living space and wealth while 
all this lies here with not a soul even to see.it!”” None of us was 
able to answer. And then, dead ahead and far in the distance, 
was a white speck. Joe said it was the oil tank on Stuart Island. 
Now Jo-Leen’s wheel had to be steadied, for a few whirls and 
boils, the first of those “evil spirits,” were beginning to swing 
her off course. The chart gave an unusual warning: “ Dangerous 
rapids ahead, full of overfalls and whirlpools.” It was the first 
such warning any of us had ever seen on a chart. As we tied up at 
the landing at Wilcox’s store, we were conscious of a steady roar, 
like that of a great waterfall. It was the roar of water rushing 
headlong through Yaculta Pass. It droned in our ears day and 
night as long as we were there. 

There were many things we liked about Stuart Island people, 
the most important being that they are friendly. That evening, 
just before dinner (we hoped), dinghies and their outboards were 
lowered into the water for a try at the fishing. Having heard of 
the productiveness of the Stuart Island fishing grounds, we had 
brought along a pressure cooker and a great collection of pint 
jars. Once in the tide rips, our doubts about filling them van- 
ished. Reels sang on all sides as 10- to 25-pound salmon ran 
with the spoons. Everyone’s arms were paralyzed reeling them 
in, gaffing the heavy fish into the boats. In an hour or two, we 
had enough salmon to keep our floating cannery going two days. 

Finally, it was time to turn in but just then occurred a spec- 
tacle which erased all thought of rest. A big school of pilot 
whales, a large species of porpoise, came in to feed and to scratch 
their backs in the kelp beds. Like enormous submarines, they 
surfaced, their shining hulks glistening in the moonlight. We 
shivered at the sound of their deep, sonorous trumpeting, like 
the bellowings of a huge herd of elephants. Columns of water 
shot high into the air and the shafts of silver spray hung sus- 
pended in the moonlight for long, exciting seconds. 

A few families live on Stuart Island and all of them make their 
living by fishing, or buying and selling salmon, cod and red snap- 
pers, and by snaking giant cedar and fir logs down the steep 
mountain sides to be formed into tows to await arrival of tugs 
from the sawmills. Life in that out-of-the-way place is simple 


(Continued on page 102) 





Yaculta Rapids, “the house of evil spirits,’ was well named 
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NOW THAT THE BOYS ARE HOME 


By JAMES FRANCIS 


mud and strife of Flanders, my young treble 
was frequently joined to the lusty and anticipa- 
tory throats of many of my kind in a song that 
I remember well. It was a wholly blasphemous 


am ditty, sung to the tune of a popular hymn, the 


opening stanza being something like this: 


When this bloody war is 0-0-0-ver, 
Oh! how happy I shall be, 
When this bloody war is 0-0-0-ver 
No more soldiering for me. 


There were many verses and versions of this song of hope, all 
equally irreverent and most of them unprintable. Yet, if mem- 
ory serves me, it was one of the most popular over there, and the 
one we sang with the greatest fervor. None of us then had the 
slightest assurance that he would ever get out of that caldron 
alive, and most certainly none of us had given a thought to the 
possibility of two such bloody and deadly conflicts being fought 
in the span of a single generation. We were more than satisfied 
at the time with the prospect of being able to return to our own 
little occupations in our own little home towns, there to resume 
the workaday life which absence had endeared to us. 

Well, the armistice and the end of that war finally came and 
most of us were returned to the happy life we had been singing 
about. It was wonderful at first but, when we had again got ac- 
customed to sleeping between clean, white sheets and walking on 
cement sidewalks along well-lighted streets, we began to feel 
that something was missing. We had during a number of years 
adapted ourselves to an entirely different’ way of living, a life of 
considerable physical activity and exercise in the open air, a life 
tinged with adventure, often with high adventure, in close com- 
munion with comrades who shared the same conditions and the 
same risks. It was difficult to force oneself to settle down to the 
routine of factory and shop, of office and mill, to drive oneself to 
the additional effort required to catch up with those precious 
years spent overseas. But it had to be done and as time went by 
we became reconciled to the changed conditions and life moved 
on again much as before. ; 

To all outward appearances we had succeeded in getting back 
into the old rut. Inwardly, and with some slight exaltation, we 
realized that we hadn’t and that the one thing missing was the 
thrill that used to titillate the nerve centers when we had man- 
aged to extricate ourselves from a particularly tight corner dur- 
ing the war. The psychologists tell us that the only remedy for 
this condition is more adventure in moderate doses. 

Many of us got to planning a life which would provide the 
required stimulus and at the same time enable us to live and 
raise our families in the approved and conventional manner. 
Some of us, a decade or so ago, were well on the way to the 
realization of these plans. But times changed and the plans had 
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tial outlay of cash. For this 








The boys may decide to let us shoulder the tax burden 
while they do the sailing 


to be changed with them. On the 
whole, conditions during those 
twenty-odd years have not al- 
ways been such as to encourage 
projects involving any substan- 


reason, many schemes of follow- 
ing in the wake of the Spray have 
gone by the board, and in most 
of these cases this was perhaps 
providential. However, the net 
result has been that, with a few 
notable exceptions, none of us 
has accomplished anything worth 
mentioning, and we have not 
been nearly as happy as we 
thought we would be. 

All of which brings us back to 
what we started out to say: that 
now that this war is over, and 
now that our boys have come back and are taking over the 
older generation’s responsibilities — including the postwar tax 
burden — there’ll be no more soldiering for me. 

For this time my mind is definitely made up. I propose to slip 
the chain that has held me to these parts for so inany years and 
set about doing some of the things we have all dreamed of do- 
ing. This, of course, will involve a boat, an ordinary sort of 
boat that will meet my modest requirements without the ex- 
penditure of a prince’s ransom. She will be a two-masted craft 
of not more than 35 feet over all, small enough to enable me to 
do most of the work myself. She will be of fairly rugged con- 
struction and her equipment will be plain but solid. She will be 
gaff-rigged and will sport a short bowsprit. To indicate to the 
uninitiated that she is really a yacht and not an oyster boat, her 
cabin trunk, hatches, coamings and gunwale will be brightly 
varnished and her binnacle, rudder top and tiller ball will be of 
polished brass. She will have a fairly deep cockpit and there will 
be at least a yard of deck space between the cockpit and the 
transom, which will be reassuring on the rare occasion when we 
are forced to run before wind and wave. Below decks, her ac- 
commodation will be reasonably comfortable, the main luxury 
being a number of well filled seagoing bookshelves to remind 
me, inter alia, of the new freedom. 

It would be unthinkable to use such a ship for mere week-end 
cruising. It would be equally wrong to conclude that she is to 
sail the South Seas in search of some romantic tropical island. 
More than 30 Atlantic crossings in steam and various trips on 
other seas have left the firmly rooted impression that the 
broader expanses of ocean are not the best places for the small 
boat and the amateur sailor. Such enterprise may appeal to 
those who prefer the wide open spaces and who can live unto 
themselves for months on end. But my boat and I are sociable 
creatures with a liking for other boats and other skippers. For 
us the fascination of the sea lies in its nearness to the land, in 
the ever-changing shoreline, the clouds over the hills, the 
friendly lighthouse, the hundreds of little ports scattered along 
the coast, the variety of craft and rig and the ways and means of 
those who go down to the sea in little ships. And that is where 
our little ship will be found, passing from one small port to the 
next, making her southing in the fall and beating northward 
against the salty winds of spring, between times sheltering from 





Any leisure will not be wasted 
but will give me a chance to 
write a book 


_ the too lusty blasts in some snug anchorage or enjoying the 


summer calm in some cool inlet. She will have no business in the 
great ports of commerce but she will be at home with all 
the little craft that ply for pleasure or profit. 
The variety of this mode of living will bring its own joys and 
(Continued on page 114) 
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J. J. Fanta Photos 
“Danmark” under all plain sail with the Coast Guard flag flying from 


the fore. She has now returned to her native Denmark 






HEN WE foregather in the cabin and the 
talk turns, as it so frequently does, to the 
subject of seamanship, I am always re- 
minded of an experience that will live in 
my memory to my dying day. It was a 
week-end, the like of which falls to the 
lot of few sailors nowadays, a week-end 
aboard the training ship Danmark. Most of you will remember 
her, she was the big full rigged ship taken over for the duration 
by the Coast Guard from the Danes to train cadets in sail. 

I had the good fortune to be introduced to her skipper, Cap- 
tain Knut Hansen, at a Cruising Club dinner in New York one 
November night and he invited me out for a sail. Never having 
sailed in a square rigger, I accepted with alacrity and reported 
aboard the following Friday night with my duffle. I picked up a 
suit of oilskins in a slop shop on the waterfront for the occasion, 
as it was pouring rain when I got off the train at New London 
where the Danmark was tied up alongside the pier at the Coast 
Guard Academy. It was a nasty November night when I got 
aboard the big ship and reported to the skipper in his comfort- 
able cabin. Here all was bright and warm, with pictures of his 
home and family in Denmark hanging on the mahogany bulk- 
head and others of the captain’s pride and joy, his ship, under 
sail. Soon we cast off our docking lines and put out into the river 
under power, passing down stream through the two bridges 
which span the Thames at New London, to anchor near the 
river’s mouth, ready for an early morning start. 

Saturday morning dawned cold and clear with a stiff nor’- 
wester sweeping down from the Connecticut hills and whipping 
the Sound off Bartlett’s Reef into whitecaps. As we ran down 
river under sail we were passed close aboard by a flotilla of sub- 
marines which were also headed out for practice dives. All hands 
were on deck and waved to us as they passed, and the way they 
watched us it was plain to be seen that we made an eye-filling 
sight. 





YACHTING 


SQUARE RIGGED 
CRUISING 


A Never-to-be-forgotten Week- 
end Aboard the Ship “Danmark” 


By W. H.. de FONTAINE 


The crew of cadets was put through boat drills and naviga- 
tion problems for a good part of the morning and it was exciting 
to me to see them launch the “ready” boat with a full crew 
aboard while the ship was reeling off, perhaps six or eight knots. 
Those kids, novices all, made a mighty good showing at their 
man overboard drills and I was proud of them. Of course there 
were boners now and then, particularly when they returned to 
the ship and bumped against her towering sides as she sailed 
along. But it takes a mighty experienced boat handler to bring 
a boat full of men, with oars out, alongside a moving ship in a 
sea. And these boys were all green hands, mind you. Well, they 
would hook on the falls and the bosun’s pipe would begin its 
persistent twe, twe, tweeeee — twe, twe, tweeee and 20 men 
would heave away with a will on the hauling part and the 
“ready” boat (men and all) would come up gradually to the 
level of the poop deck rail, on the starboard quarter. The crew 
would tumble out and the boat would be secured. Half an hour 
later another crew would go through the whole proceeding all 
over again. 

We had a grand sail that day when the drills were finished 
and we could let the ship go. We walked by Faulkner’s Island 
at about 15 knots (my! how I have struggled to get by that 
island in a little boat) and came to anchor off Branford. We 
just ran up under the lee of the shore and let go the hook about 
three miles off the beach. It was a spot where no small boat 
sailor would think of anchoring, but the 220 feet of the Danmark 
made the tumbling Sound seem like a mill pond. 

I stood on the poop and watched the cadets aloft on the yards. 
They were silhouetted against the cold northern sky like swal- 
lows on a telegraph line and my heart ached for them, for it was 
bitter cold and windy. Even swathed in a parka and with mit- 
tened hands thrust into pockets I could feel the wind penetrate 
to my skin. And little droplets persisted in forming on the tip 
of my nose. Those boys, many of whom had never been aloft 
before, did a good job of putting a harbor furl on those big sails 
in spite of the wind and cold. Then they scurried down the rat- 
lines as fast as their congealed legs would carry ’em. Soon the 
riding light was hoisted in the rigging and all hands, except the 
anchor watch, went below. 

One of the pleasant recollections of that cruise was the time 
spent sitting around the table in the wardroom. Here, when the 
evening meal was finished, the officers would gather and spin 
yarns about experiences during their many years at sea. Then 
the talk would turn to their homes in Denmark, homes that 
none of them had seen for six long years. Little children who 
had been only babies of two when the ship sailed for America 
were now youngsters of eight. Their fathers, long since forgot- 
ten, no doubt, knew them only by the snapshots which each 
man carried in an inside pocket where it could be gotten at for a 
quick look now and then. 

Well, as I was saying, we would sit around the table in the 
evening and spin yarns. And, by putting in a question now and 
then and keeping my trap shut the rest of the time, I was able 
to savor a little of the sea that these men knew, from the Baltic 
to Rio, the way I know Long Island Sound. Those were pleas- 
ant hours to me indeed and not to be forgotten. 

From the porthole of my stateroom, which was aft on the 
starboard side, I could see the sun rise cold and clear on Sun- 
day morning. The wind, which had not abated one little bit 
during the night, still whistled down from the nor’west and I 
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could easily see that I was going to need all my warm clothes 
that day. After a good breakfast, I hurried on deck to observe 
the maneuver of getting the ship under way. As I was a guest 
of the skipper, I was allowed the run of the ship so I took myself 
up on the forecastle head to get a good look at the business of 
getting the anchor, a chunk of iron weighing 3200 pounds. 

The first officer, Mr. Langvad, was in charge forward and he 
surely knew how to handle that anchor. At a word from him, 
passed down a hatch to. the deck below, the head of the power 
driven capstan commenced to turn while a member of the crew 
scrambled over the bows and climbed down onto the stock of 
the big anchor which was now awash, having been broken out 
and hove short by an electric winch. This cadet hooked the 
lower block of the fish tackle into the ring on the anchor. As 
soon as this was done word was passed to take up slack and the 
capstan began to heave around slowly, steadily, until the fish 
tackle was two blocks and the anchor hung outboard of the rail 
and well above the level of the deck. It was hauled in and se- 
cured with chain as the fish tackle was eased off and soon was 
secured for sea. 

Meanwhile, Captain Hansen, on his bridge, aft, was issuing 
orders to loose sails. First the upper and lower mizzen tops’ls 
were sheeted home and the yards braced aback to starboard so 
that the ship began to make sternway, and to swing her head 
slowly to starboard. Then fore and main upper and lower 
tops’ls were sheeted down and the yards were backed to port, 
swinging her head still more to starboard. Next the jibs went 
up on the run and the Danmark now headed almost east. Then 
the fore and main tops’! yards were swung and braced smartly 
to starboard and the big sails bellied out with a will while the 
wind caught the mizzen on the other side with a loud “‘karoom.” 
We commenced to move through the water at a lively pace as 
the courses were sheeted home and the spanker was set. 

The day’s sail which followed I shall always remember. Run- 
ning down the Sound with a bone in our teeth all day, we passed 
the old familiar landmarks: Faulkner’s Island, Duck Island 
Roads, Long Sand Shoal, Cornfield Light Vessel, Bartlett’s 
Reef bell buoy all to port and, to starboard, Orient Point, Plum 
Gut and the string of islands which make out to Little Gull. 
Still making easting we crossed inside The Race and ran up 
into Fisher’s Island Sound almost to Stonington. Along about 
eight bells in the afternoon watch, sails were clewed up and the 
men went aloft and put in a harbor furl while the ship was 
swung to a westerly course and headed for home under power. 

While the sailing had been thrilling enough to suit anyone, 
I think that, to me at least, the way Captain Hansen handled 
his ship in bringing her to her berth alongside the pier at the 
Academy was probably the high spot of our little voyage, at 
any rate as an example of ship handling. It was just dusk as we 
brought the big lighthouse on Southwest Ledge abeam to star- 
board and headed on a northerly course up the river Thames. 
At that time of the year, the twilight is short and by the time 
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Cadets putting in a harbor furl. This is cold work when the winter winds 
pipe up from the north 


hei 

we were at the lower bridge it was pitch dark and the stars 
were out. The wind, cold and penetrating, still whistled down 
from the nor’ west. 

_I seemed to sense that something interesting was about to 
happen for I remember climbing up to the very top step of a 
ladder which led from the bridge to the roof of the charthouse, 
to have a point of vantage for the performance I felt sure was to 
come. It occurred to me that it was like a seat in the top gallery 
at Carnegie Hall when I went to hear Toscanini conduct the 
Hungarian Rhapsody. And, as the maneuver was carried out, 
I could detect much in its unfolding which seemed ,to me to 
parallel the development of the themes in a great piece of or- 
chestral music. 

As I was saying, it pleased me to translate the maneuver of 
docking the Danmark into musical terms so I continued to ob- 
serve the operation in that mood. The first movement com- 
menced when, without a word from the captain and just after 
we had passed the second bridge, the Monomoy surf boat, 
which was carried swung out on the starboard quarter'as a 
“ready” boat, and the 26-foot power launch, carried just for- 
ward of amidships (also to starboard), were lowered silently 
into the black waters of the Thames. The motor of the launch 
chattered into life and her red, green and white lights blinked 
on as she circled smartly to pick up a long painter from the 
surfboat, towing the latter swiftly to the shelter of the Acad- 
emy’s boat basin. Exit the surf boat. Thus the Danmark’s 
starboard side, which was to lie alongside the pier, was cleared 
for action. The launch again appeared and took up her station 
just off the pierhead, waiting. This passage might, in musical 
terms, be called the introduction. 

For the second movement, the theme could be considered the 
rhythmic, largo ka-chug, ka-chug, ka-chug of the slowly turn- 
ing, low powered diesel engine, while the percussion instruments 
were represented by a small motor, turning over rapidly with a 
staccato pip, pip, pip, and driving a generator which emitted a 
sad whine, somewhat reminiscent of the woodwinds. 

The big ship, heading north, swung a little to starboard at 
the captain’s quiet order “Right rudder, slowly,’”’ an order 
quickly repeated in unison by both helmsmen with the addition 

(Continued on page 104) 
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It’s easy enough to talk about building a boat but it is something else 

again to finish the job. The trials and tribulations, the adventures and 

misadventures, are an experience to be remembered. Above is the 
genesis of “Cygnet,” a 33-foot sharpie 





YACHTING 


THE BUILDING 
OF A SHARPIE 


Constructing Your Own Boat Has Its Trials, 
Tribulations — and Compensations! 


By CARROLL McTAVISH ELDER 


some 15 years ago, I have wanted a small cruising boat of 

my own. True, each year my wife and I have managed to 
be the grateful guests of good friends and have raced and 
cruised in their boats for periods ranging from a day to a week. 
But this certainly isn’t the same as being the proud owner of a 
trim craft of one’s own no matter how humble she may be. To 
look out the window and see her peacefully moored in the river, 
to dream of all the cruises you are going to make. Boy! That is 
really something. 

Whenever a simple, good-looking design appeared in any of 
the boating magazines, something that seemed practical from 
the home builders’ standpoint, I would get all enthused and be 
ready to start work that very afternoon. I would bore my friends 
to death by telling them about it and by making them go over 
the plans with me. As a matter of fact, if I had built all the boats 
that I have become excited about, I would have a sizable fleet 
by now. Fortunately I have a wife with a little more sense about 
rushing into things than I and her restraining hand has kept me 
out of many a jam. 

The biggest stumbling block in the way of acquiring a boat for 
people in moderate circumstances is the sad state of the pocket- 
book. It seems that you can always either go to a bank and 
have them help you buy a house or have some company finance 
the purchase of an automobile, but when it comes to getting a 
boat, the financing problem seems a bit more difficult. When you 
build a boat yourself, a few dollars here and there over a long 
period doesn’t hurt so much. Moreover, the first thing you 
know, the boat is finished — and at last you have your heart’s 
desire. 

In August, 1939, I bought a copy of Yacutrne to read the 
story about the Eight-Metre Loki being shipped to Boulder 
Dam’s Lake Mead. This boat formerly belonged to a good friend 
of ours in Baltimore and we had had many a good time aboard 
her. In the same issue appeared an article by Commander 
Beebe on having the sharpie Sara Reid built for himself. She is 
33’ 6” long by 7’ 6’”’ beam. By golly, here was the very boat for 
me. I have always liked double-enders and her sheer line to my 
eyes was perfect (I am a nut for plenty of old-fashioned sheer). 
Modern designers make ’em too flat for my liking. 

She looked simple to build and not too expensive. Before 
many days had passed I had read the article so many times I 
knew it by heart. Finally I wrote the author and found that he 
was most enthusiastic about his boat, had no fault to find with 
her and, best of all, sent me the blueprints. I’m sure my friends 
shook their heads and thought, “There goes that guy again on 
another mythical boatbuilding spree.” This time, however, it 
was the real thing. To be sure, the ‘Restraining Hand” was 
disappointed that we wouldn’t have full headroom and a few 
other comforts but, although I-am a lousy salesman, I managed 


“on SINCE I moved to the Eastern Shore of Maryland 


_ to point out why this was the boat for us. 


I’m a lucky guy in that I have my business right on the place. 
(I hand forge ornamental iron and make reproductions of old 
pine furniture. Not an advertisement.) Unfortunately, I did not 
have sufficient room to lay down the lines in their entirety, but 
could only do the important details. Later on I found this to 
have been quite a hindrance for I made some time-taking mis- 
takes. Incidentally, I know of one fellow at the shipyard where I 
worked during the war who is building a 40-foot party fishing 
boat, and has all his molds laid down on the living room floor, 
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under the rug. How he has been able to do that is a miracle to 
me. 
After hewing the keelson out of a whole tree, I finally got 
that member, the stem, sternpost and the molds set up and held 
together with the clamp and ribbands. Winter came along and, 
with it, the war, which put a stop to construction for the time 
being. The next year, nothing in the way of actual work was 
done on the hull but I started to put aside material with an eye 
to the time when I could finish my project. I doubt if the vari- 
ous parts of a boat ever came from so many different places as 


did mine. Mahogany or cedar were out of the question for 


planking so I decided to use 34’ plywood for the sides. Sheets 
of it were picked up whenever I heard of a dealer with one or 
more left over. This business went on during 1943. By spring of 
the following year, I was impatient to get under way again. 

When the keel and frames were originally set up, I found that 
the structure was not high enough for me to put the bottom on 
with any degree of comfort, so I decided to raise the hull an- 
other foot or so. I was able to lift each end separately and re- 
block but at the last hoist it was getting pretty high to handle. 
The “Restraining Hand” was on one side giving a steadying 
hand when the whole works got away from me, fell slowly over 
sidewise and engulfed her in a cage of molds, ribbands and 
whatnots. Such language I have never heard — and from a lady, 
too! 

Finally, when the time came to put the bottom on, I decided 
it would save much time — and a stiff neck — if I were to turn 
the boat over. I built a gallows frame about ten feet from the 
bow and another one ten feet from the stern, borrowed two 
chain hoists from the shipyard and, after fixing a loop around 
the boat at each end which ran through a block on the lower end 
of the chain hoist, I proceeded to lift her up and turn her in the 
loops. She rolled quite easily until I had her on her side — and 
that is where she decided to stay. Evidently, I didn’t have my 
slings in the right place, as I had the devil’s own time turning 
her all the way over despite the help of additional tackle. Turn- 
ing her right side up again wasn’t so bad as the weight of the 
bottom planking helped bring her through. I’ll have to admit 
that it was quite an undertaking to do alone, which makes it all 
the more understandable why my wife wanted to hide in the 
cellar until it was all over. As a matter of fact, I haven’t had an 
hour’s help from anyone and this adds even more to my sense 
of proud ownership. 

Working at home, I had only hand tools and I soon discovered 
the handicap of being without power units. Incidentally, a 
bandsaw, a circular saw and a small electric hand drill will soon 
pay for themselves many times over. Being able to get enough 
plywood for the hull was a major stroke of luck. The fact that 
I was working in a shipyard helped tremendously, too. When- 
ever a yacht came in for rebuilding or repair, I’d hike myself 
out to see the owner or captain and make a deal for the dis- 
carded material. In this way I picked up old drawers (the 
wooden variety!), doors, scraps of mahogany for trim and some 
fine mattresses. Needless to say, the men at the yard took quite 
an interest in my boat. They would all want to know how much 
Ihad-accomplished over the week-end and if I got in a jam were 
always anxious to give good advice. Several of them even offered 
to give up their Sundays to lend a helping hand. For the record, 
Ishould like to point out that the amateur builder will find that 
the manager of his local boatyard is an invaluable friend and will 
always be willing to help him solve the tough problems provid- 
ie of course, that he is reasonable and doesn’t make a pest of 

imself. 

About midsummer, I had a chance to see the original Sara 
Reid. She looked fine but imagine my disappointment when I 
looked into the cabin and saw two long tunnels, one on each side 
of the centerboard trunk. This would never do for any extended 
cruising. I closed up the centerboard slot on my boat and had a 
fin keel designed. Instead of carrying inside ballast I also cast a 
thousand pounds of lead into a shoe which I attached to the 
keel. As a result, the boat does not draw any more than she 
Would if the board were down. I have a fine cabin 12’ long (of 
plywood with mahogany trim), a large galley and 6’ 6” by 28” 

(Continued on page 118) 








Here is documentary proof that “‘Cygnet’”’ was completed and success- 
fully launched. It should be pointed out that in the photo above the 
fair lady is christening the boat, not beaning the builder 
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110s ARE INCREASING IN POPULARITY 


Albert G. Slechta 


Right, the 110 is fast, 
quick to respond and 
easy to handle 


Harold Meyer 








Harold Meyer 


110 activity continues to grow. Plans are being made to hold the war- 
interrupted Nationals next summer, and international regattas are the 
next step on the program. Hence, with the demand for them abroad 
growing steadily, the class will be known hereafter as the International 
110 Class Y.R.A. 
Harry Herbert’s ‘‘Hurricane’’ (left), still has her original rig, with only 
upper and lower shrouds and jib stay 


Two views of a 110 cockpit 
(left and extreme left). 
Note the convenient cub- 
byholes in bridge deck, 
cam action jam cleat for 
main sheet, and tiller lock. 
Other details include winch 
for jib downhaul and cleats 
for the spinnaker halliard 
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WATCH OUT FOR THE 110s! 


In Seven Years an Unorthodox One-Design Has 


Grown From a Local Curiosity to an International Class 


By FLORENCE VAN WYCK 


HERE’S one boat I’d never want to own,” I said one day 
| back in 1943, nodding toward a National 110 some dis- 
tance away. ‘Though I must say the crazy things can 
sail.”’ Two weeks later I bought one. 

That’s the way it is with the 110s. Rather like Caesar with 
his veni, vidi, vici, they come, they are seen (in action), and 
they conquer. When the class prototype was introduced at 
Marblehead in August, 1939, her unorthodox lines made her 
more of a curiosity than a dream ship — until she showed what 
she could do. Then sniggers of amusement turned into whistles 
of admiration, scornful remarks into interested inquiries. After 
that, there was no stopping her. The summer of 1940 saw fleets 
of 110s established at Marblehead, Detroit, Chicago and in 
Long Island Sound. In the five seasons since then, although 
there has been almost no new building, the class has grown 
steadily in prestige and today about 225 boats are racing in 19 
fleets scattered from Maine to Bermuda, from Ontario to the 
Canal Zone, in Mexico and in the Hawaiian Islands. A builder 
for England has been appointed, and inquiries have been re- 
ceived from Brazil. Today there are more customers than boats. 
What is it that has made the 110 “catch on” thus? Even 
those of us who sail her and love her are occasionally willing to 
admit that she is an unconventional craft, somewhat lacking, 
perhaps, in the beauty of line which is the traditional preroga- 
tive of the sailing yacht. The 110 was born under the cloud of 
war; reared under priorities and shortages; handicapped, like all 
of her fellows, by Coast Guard bans and regulations, draft 
boards, war work, heartaches, shorthandedness. 1939, to put it 
mildly, was hardly the year to introduce a new class of racing 
yacht. Or maybe it was. Maybe there’s a moral in the fact that a 
class barely known on the day the Jap planes swooped down on 
Pearl Harbor (where, incidentally, there were already four 110s), 
did not simply peter out in the ensuing years of war. 
A new class really has to be good to survive such an 
introduction. The 110s are much more widely known 

now than they were on December 7th, 1941. Why? 
Well, for one thing, the 110 is undeniably fast, quick 
to respond, easy to handle. For another, she is rea- 
sonably priced, relatively inexpensive to maintain. 
And, lastly, of major importance, she was blessed early 
in her career with a national organization determined 
to keep her strictly a one-design class. Class rules are 
specific about structural changes (they simply aren’t 
allowed), required equipment, rigging, new sails, etc. 
To those skippers who occasionally have found the 
rules too strict, the class has said in effect, “If you 

don’t like ’em, leave ’em. But leave the class, too.” 
_ Ray Hunt (C. Raymond Hunt, of Boston) was after 
just those things when he set about designing the 110. 
Two years’ work and a number of preliminary trial 
horses preceded the successful design. His first effort 
was an ugly duckling of a 16-footer, wall-sided, flat- 
bottomed, but fast and cheap. Next came several 
20-footers of the same general type, built of waterproof 
Plywood, with cast iron fin keels. George Lawley & 
Son about that time joined forces with Hunt to pro- 
duce a 35’ 8” double ender, the 225.” Built of three 
12" lengths of waterproof plywood, she had an iron fin, 
carried 225 square feet of sail, was extremely fast — 


Ely Rogers’ “Bud,” 1945 Larchmont Race Week winner. 
Note her bridge deck, jumper struts and backstay 


but not overly attractive in appearance. Introduced at Marble- 
head early in 1939, she was admired for her speed, turned 
down pretty generally because of her cost — low for her size, 
but still $1,000 without sails. Back to work went Hunt and 
Lawley, convinced that they were on the right tack. Later the 
same summer they reappeared at Marblehead with a sleek, fast 
24-footer. Unconventional though she was, this new boat 
scored a hit immediately when she beat the times of every 
class racing with the sole exception of the International One 
Designs.* She, of course, was the 110. 

Twenty-four feet over all, 18’ 6” on the water line, 4’ 2” 
beam, 2’ 9” draft, the 110 is constructed of six 12’ sheets of 
waterproof plywood, put together with casein glue. She has an 
iron fin weighing 296 pounds, and tips the scales complete at 
only 960 pounds. Her sail area (rule measurement) is 118 square 
feet (155 square feet with the larger of her two genoas); her rig 
is wholly inboard and most simple. 

Dire prophecies were made about the endurance of the thin, 
light weight plywood hull when the 110s first began to appear in 
1940. The war, however, has brought this amazing material so 
much into the public eye that no one now is surprised at the 
way the 110s are standing up. Far from being the delicate little 
cockleshells they were first accused of beinggy they have proved 
they can “take it” much better than can the average boat of 
their size. Last July, for example, when a stiff northeaster dis- 
rupted the Sodus Bay Yacht Club’s annual cruising race up 
Lake Ontario to Fair Haven, all the boats turned back except 
one 110 which completed the course and won the cup! Only one 
110 to date has been lost — a gallant craft which, when caught 


* The Internationals covered the 14-mile course in 6 minutes less. But this past 
summer in Long Island Sound a 110 gave room at the second mark to one of the leading 
Internationals and subsequently beat her across the finish line. 
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The author at the helm of “Monstro” 


in a bad thunder squall on Lake Michigan and capsized by poor 
handling, righted herself and got her skipper and crew safely 
ashore before she pounded herself to pieces against a sea wall. 

Like any properly brought out debutante, the 110, having 
made her bow at a large social function (Marblehead Race 
Week), spent the next winter going to the right places and doing 
the right things. She was taken to the Motor Boat Show in New 
York; she was trailed around the country and exhibited in all 
her glory. And, like any successful debutante, her name 
became known in the best circles. She had made good. The 
National 110 Class Y.R.A. was formed. The summer of 1940 
found the class pretty well organized and the following January 
the class constitution and by-laws were formally adopted. 

All over the country skippers took delivery, eagerly went out 
for their first sails. Their reactions probably were not unlike my 
own: amazement at the boat’s easy speed; delight at her re- 
sponsiveness; smug satisfaction with her propensity for picking 
up the slightest little breath of air and ghosting through calms. 
I'll never stop gloating over the time I was homeward bound 


into Mamaroneck, running before a strong wind, planing on. 


a fair tide and making the Lord only knows how many knots. 
Ahead of me was a sizable motor cruiser, wallowing in the 
rolling seas, making tough going of it on the same course. Before 
I knew what was happening I was zooming past her to the 
accompaniment of vociferous and profane protest from all her 
passengers and crew. When a man bites a dog, the newspaper 
adage says, that’s news; and when a sail boat passes a motor 
boat, that’s news, too. 

In August, 1941, the first National 110 Class Championships 
were held on Lake St. Clair, Mich., under the auspices of the 
Grosse Pointe Yacht Club and*the Detroit 110. Association. 
Eleven boats participated, representing five fleets; Marblehead, 
Boston, Long Island Sound, Chicago and Detroit. Marblehead 
walked off with most of the honors: her George O’ Day took first 
place, her Fred Scully, Jr., third. Martin Cassell, of Chicago, 
national secretary-treasurer since 1941, was second. 

The following summer the second Nationals were sailed at 
Marblehead, in boats of that fleet since the war made trailing 
the yachts out of the question. Again there were 11 competitors 
but one additional fleet, Cohasset, was represented. Fred 
Scully took top honors, George O’Day came in second, and 
Heinz Koehler, of Long Island Sound, placed third. Thus the 
Perpetual Trophy for the Nationals, the Getler-Strickland 
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Bowl, remained in the Marblehead fleet, no further Nationals 
having been held because of the war. 

In the course of the years it was inevitable that certain refine- 
ments should be made in the boats. The only structural change 
permitted by the rules is the redesigning or relocating of the 
cross-beam supporting the snubbing bollard, ‘to provide for 
more convenient means of trimming the main, jib or parachute 


sheets.” In 1943, J. Don Peterson, of the Long Island Sound 


fleet, introduced as a substitute for the cross-beam an ingenious 
“bridge deck” with neatly crowned top and three handy cubby- 
holes for stopwatches, cigarettes, binoculars, etc. On it are 
mounted the winch for trimming the jib sheet, the cleats for jib 
and spinnaker sheets, and a cam action jam cleat for the main 
sheet. It caught on like wildfire, and by last spring the idea had 
spread as far as the Southern Lake Michigan fleet. It really does 
“provide for a more convenient means of trimming”’ the various 
sails; it increases the comfort of the boat some 100 per cent, 
especially when the spray is flying, and it miraculously keeps 
your cigarettes and matches dry. 

The rules also permit replacing the watertight bulkheads 
forward and aft with flotation tanks of at least five-gallon 
capacity each. 

Although the rules permit a permanent backstay, they spe- 
cifically taboo forward struts and jumper stays in connection 
with its use. A number of the boats early took advantage of this 
option as a means of stiffening the mast on the wind. The 110 
rig is startlingly simple — just a jibstay and two sets of shrouds 
on each side. Ray Hunt calls it ‘‘a miracle of engineering.” 
Despite its unquestioned efficiency, certain skippers in the class 
have felt for a long time that jumper struts would be of tremen- 
dous help in windward work, but there was that phrase in the 
rules: ‘‘ providing no forward struts and jumper stays are used.” 
The Long Island Sound fleet, at its annual meeting last winter, 
voted to settle the matter for once and for all by sanctioning the 
jumper struts for its own fleet races. Ray Hunt was called upon 
to draw up the design, and Merriman Brothers to make the 
necessary fittings. Two of the boats installed the twin struts of 
Hunt’s design; a third installed a single strut and a backstay. 
The fleet proposed to analyze the racing records of these three 
boats at its next annual meeting, and possibly make a recom- 
mendation to the national association for amendment of the 
rules to permit this rigging change. Unfortunately, for a number 
of reasons, the tests did not prove conclusive. 

Opinion, of course, is violently divided on the subject. Those 
in favor of the struts claim a definite stiffening of the boat on 
the wind; those opposed point out that the 110 won her first 
popularity in large part because of the simplicity of her rig, 
which helped to keep down her cost. There is a strong feeling, 
also, that it would be a mistake to change the rules in any way 
that might destroy the uniformity of the boats. The bridge deck 
makes sailing more comfortable but does not change the in- 
herent sailing qualities of the boat. Jumper struts are a totally 
different story. If they do any good at all, they are likely to 
do a tremendous amount of good. Howard McMichael, an ex- 
One-Tenner and one of the best skippers in any class in the 
Sound, walked away with 110 honors in Larchmont Race Week, 
winning seven of the eight races —in a boat equipped with 
jumper struts. How much of his success was due to the struts, 
how much to his ability as a skipper, is hard to say. Ray Huntis 
of the opinion that jumper struts are neither necessary nor 
likely to do much good. Yet Howard’s record stands, and it does 
seem highly possible that the change in rig may be of advantage 
in windward work as predicted. 

It would be too bad, in the opinion of many of us, to make the 
struts optional. If they are adopted at all, they should be re- 
quired after a certain date on all boats racing, and also should be 
standard equipment on all new boats — at an increased cost of 
about $25 or $30. As I have said before, the National 110 Classis 
strong today in good part because of the absolute uniformity of 
its member boats. Backyard building is not permitted; the lines 
are not given to anyone but an accredited class builder. When 
the war forced Lawley to abandon yacht building for the dura- 
tion, the Cape Cod Shipbuilding Co., Wareham, Mass., acquired 

(Continued on page 106) 
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K. G. Ollar 
The adequate handicapping of mixed fleets of different sizes, types and speeds is a difficult problem facing every yachting organization 


HANDICAPPING: A MATHEMATICAL APPROACH 


By A. S. POE and R. E. GROUT 
Handicappers, 1943 and 1944, Pointe Claire Y.C., Montreal 


organizations when mixed fleets of yachts of different 

sizes, types and speeds must, of necessity, race together, 
is that of handicapping such fleets adequately. Many systems 
based mainly, if not entirely, upon past performance are in use 
on this continent and the authors will endeavor to describe one 
such system developed with considerable success by the Pointe 
Claire Yacht Club. 

This club is small but quite active, with a relatively large 
fleet (numerically). Lake St. Louis, on whose shores the P.C.Y.C. 
is located, lies some 15 miles west of Montreal, is shallow and 
not big so that one would expect shallow draft, light displace- 
ment, centerboard boats to be in the majority. This is the case 
but the majority is small, owing to the fact that, since 1936, a 
class of heavy displacement keel boats has been developed. 
Owing to wartime conditions, in 1942 the club was faced with the 
necessity of combining in one class the D and E Classes (prac- 
tically all shallow draft centerboard or bilgeboard boats), 
the heavier boats of the Cruising Class and a few miscellaneous 
types — some 25 yachts in‘all. A better idea of the problem faced 
‘in handicapping this combined group may be obtained from 
Table A which shows the principal dimensions of typical boats 
now racing in the “‘ Fleet Class.” 

The consolidation of classes took place half way through the 
1942 season and a percentage handicap was worked out, using 
the elapsed time of the first boat to finish as the base from which 


()= OF THE most difficult problems faced by yachting 








Here are three yachts which race under the authors’ 

handicapping system. “‘Le Cygne,”’ D Class, (left); 

“Thione,” Cruising Class, (above); “Nanette,” R 
Class, (right) 


handicaps were calculated. Results of the season’s racing 
showed the wisdom of merging the classes but it was felt the 
handicapping system needed revision and improvements. Con- 
sequently, in the spring of 43 a study of the question was begun, 
as a result of which the present system came into use. 

Karly in the study it became evident that some means of com- 
paring the relative speeds of 20 or 30 boats was essential. The 
first step was to take the results of the past five years of racing 
and reduce all times to seconds per mile; it was then clear that 
there was no scratch boat upon which results could be based 
and, further, it was evident that mere averaging of times was 
not sufficient owing to wide variations in speeds under different 
weather conditions. Over a five-year period, one boat stood 
out above the others, both for consistent sailing and the number 
of races sailed. It was decided to consider this boat as the ‘‘base”’ 
for calculations. Times were converted into plus and minus 
percentages of the base; when averaged for the five-year period, 
these percentage figures looked quite reasonable. The sailing 
committee adopted handicaps based on the percentage figures 
for the 1943 season, along with a method for varying the handi- 
caps based upon the results of each race. 

The basic yacht method was used for several races. Then, 
in one important race, this yacht sailed much slower than her 
average. Rather than confound the results by using this slow 
time, it was decided to convert the elapsed times of four or five 
yachts which had sailed fairly close to their handicaps and 





























TaBLeE ‘‘A”’ TypicAL FLEET Cass YACHTS 
Yacht Class L.O.A. Beam Draft Displ. SA. VS 
Lbs. Sq. Ft. 4/D 
T hione Cruis. 450” 11’5” 4'0” 20,000 1,200 5.06 
Chinook D 35° 0" .8¢6" 2:0" -5000-. 475 -5:06 
Le Cygne D 38 0°. B38" 128" «SRO 470: 567 
Nanette E oT Ge 0" 8” 2,300 306 5.26 
Fadd E oT 2" TH" 8” 2,300 306 5.26 
Denmac Cruis. 28’ 0" 8' 6” 3'6” 12000 405 2.87 


Capt. Nemo Cruis. 40’ 0” 10’ 6” 5’0” 15,000 900 4.83 


Lodestar Cruis. 320” 8'4” 4'6” 8700 585 4.68 
West Wind Cruis. 20'0” 74” 3'6” 4,500 275 4.02 
Buttercup Misc. 250” 7/0” 6” 1,500 280 5.80 
*Grayling PC 19'0” 6'6” 8” 1,250 204 5.25 


Rig & Type 
Auxy. yawl (gaff) 
C.B. through keel 
Auxy. sloop (gaff) 
C.B. through keel 
Sloop (gaff), keel 
& small C.B. - 
Sloop (gaff) 
bilgeboards 
Sloop (Marconi) 
bilgeboards 
Auxy. cutter 
(Marconi), keel 
Auxy. schooner 
(Gaff), keel 
Auxy. Schooner 
(staysail), keel 
Auxy. sloop 
(Marconi) keel 
Sloop (gaff) 
centerboard 


Sloop (Marconi) 
centerboard 
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Table B tabulates the data ob- 


‘tained in working out theoretical 


times and the basic time for.a race, 

In the application of the basic 
time method of handicapping at the 
P.C.Y.C. for the fleet class yachts, 
both plus and minus handicap per- 
centages were established so that the 
basic time was approximately equal 
to the speed of a yacht midway be- 
tween the fastest and slowest yachts 
in the fleet. A list of yachts was 
posted whose past performance kept 
between reasonably close limits. For 
each race, the theoretical times of 
these yachts were calculated, the 
fastest theoretical time determined, 
and all theoretical times within 15 
per cent of the fastest were averaged 
to determine the basic time. Printed 
forms were used to facilitate these 
calculations. The 15 per cent is an 
arbitrary figure. 

The foregoing paragraphs present 
a brief analysis of the basic time 
principle of handicapping and its 





* Does not race regularly in class; must b2 included for open regattas 


method of application. It should be 














kept in mind that the only difference 
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average these figures to give the basic time. Thus was the con- 
cept of basic time developed. 

Basic time handicapping has had three seasons’ use by the 
Pointe Claire Yacht Club and has proved effective all the way, 
including such events as the Baie d’Urfe—Beaurepaire Regatta, 
in which any yacht on Lake St. Louis is eligible to race for the 
historic Ishkookah Cup, as well as the regattas of the Royal St. 
Lawrence Yacht Club. Basic time has successfully eliminated the 
effect of the one scratch boat being badly handled, experiencing 
a particularly good or bad “break,” or encountering unusual 
advantages or disadvantages under the day’s weather conditions. 

Actually, basic time is a mathematical figure representing the 
elapsed time of a hypothetical yacht which sails in all races under 
all conditions of wind and weather with unvarying consistency. 
This basic time is applied in exactly the same manner as its 
predecessor, the time of the scratch boat, to calculate the 
handicaps and corrected times of all yachts. In other words, 
where before the handicap in minutes and seconds for any 
yacht was determined from the elapsed time of the scratch boat 
multiplied by the handicap percentage of the yacht. 


between this system and the usual 
scratch boat method is the substitution of basic time for the 
elapsed time of the scratch boat in calculating the time handicaps. 
As mentioned earlier, the sailing committee at the P.C.Y.C. 
approved the principle of handicapping on a past performance 
basis. The problem was to arrive at and maintain a percentage 
figure which actually represented the past performance of each 
yacht. To present a true picture of past performance, it was felt 
that this figure should be changed after each race sailed and, in 
1943, the sailing committee approved a method of continually 
changing handicaps in the following formula: 


New Heap. per cent = 
Actual per cent+(N XOld Heap. per cent) (2) 
N+1 
where New Heap. per cent = Heap. per cent for next race. 
Actual per cent =Actual per cent of yacht in race 





just sailed. 
Old Heap. per cent = Heap. per cent for race just sailed. 
N = No. of previous races sailed. 





in question, it is now calculated from the elapsed 





time of our theoretical basic time multiplied by the 


handicap percentage. TABLE “B” Basic Time CauLcuLaTIONSs 

It is recognized that in a mixed fleet of, say, Elapsed This race Theoretical Theor. times for 
twelve yachts there will probably be four or five Yacht Time heap. per cent time (minutes) Cal. basic time 
which are consistently well sailed. Obviously, the West Wind 1:53:10 -~17.7 96.5 96.5 
elapsed time of our theoretical yacht cannot be ob- Denmac 1:49:24 —12.9 97.4 97.4 
tained by a direct average of the elapsed times of Corvette 1:31:30 + 9.7 101.1 101.1 
these four or five yachts. Therefore, it is necessary Cap. Nemo 1:58:40 —13.0 105.0 105.0 
to convert these elapsed times to a common time Le Cygne 1:22:50 +18.4 101.3 101.3 | 
basis for the race. Since this method of averaging Buttercup 1:45:20 + 3.3 109.2 109.2 | 
reflects the performance of several well sailed yachts, Nanette 1:36:38 +15.0 113.9 
it reduces to an absolute minimum the effects of Total = 610.5 
good or bad breaks or unusual conditions on the time — 
of our hypothetical yacht, thereby providing an Divide by 6 


accurate well-established base on which to compare 
the performance of the various competing yachts. 
The formula (1) foreach yacht’s theoretical time is: 
Theoretical Time = 
Elapsed Time 


1—(+Hcap. per cent) 





where the term “Heap. per cent” refers to the 
handicap percentage expressed as a decimal figure, 








a) Fastest Theoretical Time= 96.5 
b) 115 per cent of (a) 


(Note that ““Nanette’s”’ time was not included when the average of theoretical | 
times was taken, as 113.9 minutes is more than 115 per cent of fastest | 
Theoretical time. Note also that ‘‘ Le Cygne’s”’ regular handicap of + 18.4 
per cent was used in calculating basic time but that a + 5 per cent penalty in 
handicap was applied in calculating race results because of a substitute 
skipper.) 


Basic Time = Average = 101.7 Minutes | 


=111.0 











e.g.: 73.6 per cent is 0.736. 
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The figure N is applied up to a maxi- — 
mum of nine races, after which nine is Tape C” SRE grt 
used regardless of the number of races 
sailed. It should be explained that races Taken from Fleet Class Championship Series, 
sailed in previous years were counted Race No. 11, sailed August 5th, 1944 
under N. The actual percentage referred Heap. 
to in equation (2) is the ratio of the Elapsed percentof Hcrp. El. Time Corr. 
elapsed time of the yacht (E.T.) com- Yacht Time basic time minutes + Heap. Bonus time Place 
pared to basic time (B.T.), expressed as West Wind 1:53:10. -17.7 —18:00 1:35:10 1:30 1:33:40 1 
a percentage, and may be calculated as Glen Dera. 1:49:20 -—14.5 —14:45 1:34:35 0 1:34:35 2 
follows (3): , Denmac 1:49:24 —12.9 -—13:07 1:36:17 140 1:34:37 38 
Corvette 1:31:30 +9.7 + 9:52 1:41:22 1:30 1:39:52 4 
Actual percentage = 100 (1 —E.T.) Dorothy Blay 1:39:18 +1.7 + 1:44 1:40:57 0:10 1:40:47 5 
B.T.) Cap. Nemo 1:58:40 —13.0 —13:13 1:45:27 0 1:45:27 6 
; ; Le Cygne 1:22:50 +23.4 +23:48 1:46:38 0 1:46:38 7 
In practice, handicaps were calcu- Buttercup 1:45:20 +33 +321 14841 1:10 14731 8 
lated to the first place of decimals. A Nanette 1:36:38 +15.0 +15:15 1:51:53 0 1:51:53. 9 
study of the sample calculations will 
show how these equations were applied. 























It should be noted in passing that no 
change in. the handicap for any yacht was made between races: 

a) If regular skipper did not sail the yacht, 

b) In case of accident or other unusual circumstances, 

c) If the basic time exceeded 1000 seconds per mile then, in 
view of the slow time of the race, it was considered a ‘‘not 
fair test.” 

The actual handicap rules incorporated many minor clauses 

covering special conditions which need not be detailed here. 

During the first year of application of this system, formula (2) 
was found to work out quite well. Handicaps were changed after 
each race and any discrepancies in the figures at the beginning of 
the season tended to be ironed out as the season progressed. 
However, it became evident that yachts which turned in a con- 
sistent performance in race after race were being beaten by one 
or another of the “‘flash-in-the-pan”’ yachts. Since the handicap 
figures represented average past performance, this was natural 
enough but it was felt that something should be done to correct 
this condition. 

Consequently, at the beginning of the 1944 season a “‘skipper. 
consistency bonus” was introduced. This bonus, designed to be 
cumulative over one entire season, was deducted from the cor- 
rected time of the respective yacht. Since a measure of consist- 
ent sailing may be obtained from the difference between the 
actual percentage of equation (3) and the handicap percentage, 
the bonus was awarded as follows: 

If Actual per cent less Heap. per cent is within: 

1 per cent or under — Bonus is 40 secs. 


2.0 per cent to 1.1 percent— ‘“ ‘“ 30 sees. 
3.0 per cent to 2.1 percent— “ “ 20 secs. 
4.0 per cent to 3.1 percent— “ ‘“ 10secs. 
5.0 per cent to 4.1 percent— “ “ 5 secs. 


; These bonus figures were awarded subject to minor provisions 
in the handicapping rules. The bonus was devised in an effort to 
stimulate interest and in an attempt to give the consistent, 


well-sailed yachts a break. This system worked out reasonably 
well during the 1944 season with the E Class yacht Corvette ac- 
cumulating a bonus of 2 min., 10 secs. for eleven scheduled races. 

A further refinement was added during the 1944 season. So that 
any yacht should not benefit by a reduced handicap arising from 
a greater elapsed time due to a late start, the actual sailing time 
was used in determining the actual percentage of equation (2) 
for calculating the handicap for the next race. (Sailing time be- 
ing the elapsed time less the time late in starting.) This, of 
course, had no bearing on the results of that particular race, 
the time from the starting gun being used in the normal manner. 

Any handicapping system such as that outlined above has its 
disadvantages as well as its advantages. Among the disadvan- 
tages are the following: 

(1) Since basic time must be calculatedy it necessarily takes 
longer to work out results following the finish of a race than in 
systems using the time of one boat as the base. 

(2) At first glance, the whole system appears unnecessarily 
complicated but this objection is readily overcome once the 
system is thoroughly understood. 

(3) Skippers cannot tell during a race, or immediately after 
the finish, just how well or how badly they have sailed. How- 
ever, this objection applies to practically any percentage system. 

(4) There is a considerable amount of work involved in caleu- 
lating results and in keeping records up to date so that handicaps 
may be revised after each race. This work has to be done in any 
case and it saves time and trouble in the long run if the work is 
done promptly. In any past performance system, it is essential 
that records be kept up to date. 

The advantages of the P.C.Y.C. system may be stated as fol- 
lows: 

(1) Since the actual performance figures are recorded for each 
yacht for each race sailed, there is always a direct basis of com- 
parison of the relative performance of the yachts in the class 

during any one season or several seasons. For the 











TABLE ““D” 


Table ‘‘C”’ in preparation for the next race: 
No 


Heap. Previous Actual Addn’l  Hcap. 
Yacht per cent Bonus Races per cent Bonus 

West Wind —17.7 1:30 9 —-11.3 O —17.2 
Glen Dora —14.5 0 5 —-7.5 0 —13.7 
Denmac —12.9 1:40 9 — 7.6 0O —12.4 
Corvette +9.7 1:30 9 +10.0 0:40 + 9.7 
Dor. Blay +1.7 0:10 5 +2.4 0:40 +4+1.8 
Cap.Nemo —13.0 0 9 —16.7 0:10 —13.4 
Le Cygne +18.4 1:50 9 +18.5 0 +18.4 
Buttercup + 3.3 1:10 9 — 3.5 0 — 2.8 
Nanette +15.0 0 7 +5.0 O +14.4 


any additional bonus.) 


aS 





The following calculations were made after the race summarized in 


FOR NEXT RACE 


per cent Bonus 


(Note that ‘Le Cygne,” sailed by a substitute skipper, was not entitled to 


system to function, proper records must be kept, 
thus ensuring a continuous source of information 
which is a valuable asset to any sailing commit- 
tee. 

(2) It has been proven that a yacht’s performance 
is recorded much more accurately by an actual per- 
centage figure than by a seconds per mile figure. 
Should it be necessary in any particular event to 


1:30 give a handicap to a yacht not racing regularly in 
0 the class, it is easily done by using this system. As 
1:40 an example, it happened that the Royal St. Lawrence 
3:10 Yacht Club Class B sloop Zohra took part in the 
0:50 P.C.Y.C. Regatta in 1943 and, consequently, Zohra 
0:10 ; é , 
1:50 had to be given a handicap. Results of races in past 
1:10 years were gone over until some were found in 
0 which Zohra competed with boats then racing in the . 


P.C.Y.C. Fleet Class. Using the P.C.Y.C. boats’ 
handicaps, theoretical times were worked out, basic 
times established and actual performance figures for 























(Continued on page 122) 
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Subject: 


BRIDGES 


ICTURE No. 1 is of a 54’ cruiser by Geiger 

which has a prominent flying bridge. Note 
the wide helmsman’s seat and the tab for extra 
height on the windshield. 

No. 2 shows what can be done to obtain an 
attractive effect where a large amount of paint, 
rather than varnish, is used. Note the metal 
wheel, the companion slide of four telescoping 
sections, and the extra long shafts on the window 
opening mechanism. 

The control pedestal of a fast commuter built 
by Hubert S. Johnson is shown in No. 3. By lo- 
cating wheel, Bendix controls and instrument 
panel on a special mounting in the cockpit, the 
space below decks is left completely free and 
clear. 

No. 4 shows what the bridge becomes when a 
completely electrical yacht is attained. This is 
the bridge of the late Colonel H. H. Rogers’ all- 
electric Fan Kwai. 





In No. 5 the clear and open flying bridge on 
the Sparkman & Stephens-designed express 
cruiser Phoenix. 

A large power cruiser’s bridge, No. 6, with 
elaborate and complete controls located to star- 
board and the port side devoted to navigating 
space with a chart table and direction finder. 

Despite the inconvenience of the crowned 
top, in No. 7, the owner has worked out a flat 
chart table complete with drafting machine and 
book rack and with space below for stowing 
folded charts. 

No. 8 shows how complicated and “busy” 
was the control and instrument section of a 
typical runabout of the early ’20s. 

In the Elco Cruisette, No. 9, the steering 
wheel adjusts to either vertical or horizontal 
positions. The seat lets down when desired. 

In No. 10, clock, book rack and other details 
are shown which could not be used unless the 
flying bridge on this Annapolis 57’ cruiser was 
partially enclosed. 


Photo No. 1 by D. Sargent Bell; others by Rosenfeld 






















This scene of a Wilmington, 
N. C., Coast Guard Auxiliary 
flotilla “‘on call” was typical 
of the role the service played 
during the war. In peacetime 
the Auxiliary will continue to 
have many vital duties to 
perform 


Official U. $. Coast Guard Photo 


THE PEACETIME FUNCTIONS OF THE 


COAST GUARD AUXILIARY 


ERMINATION of hostilities having restored the pri- 

mary function of the Coast Guard Auxiliary, Coast 

Guard Headquarters has recently outlined its policy with 
regard to future activities. For the past four years, the chief 
value of the Auxiliary has been as a pool from which trained men 
could be drawn for full-time or part-time duty in either the 
regular or the Temporary Reserve. Now the value of the Auxili- 
ary lies in its potentialities for promoting safety at sea through 
the training of operators of pleasure craft. 

The “Commandant’s Circular” of September 29th, sets 
forth the present policy, as follows: ‘‘The purpose of the Aux- 
iliary is succinctly stated to be‘. . . to assist the Coast Guard; 
to promote safety and to effect rescues on and over the high 


seas and on navigable waters; to promote efficiency in the oper- _ 


ation of motor boats and yachts; to foster a wider knowledge of, 
and better compliance with, the laws, rules and regulations 
governing the operation of motor boats and yachts; and to 
facilitate other operations of the Coast Guard .. .’” 

These purposes fall into two major categories, which were 
set forth as follows: “The primary purpose of the establishment 
of the Coast Guard Auxiliary was to indoctrinate all owners and 
operators of small craft in safety requirements in the operation 
and navigation of small craft. A secondary purpose of the insti- 
tution of the Coast Guard Auxiliary was to utilize the Auxiliary 
craft and personnel, after suitable training and indoctrination, 
in carrying out certain duties of the Coast Guard with partic- 
ular reference to those concerned with the safety of navigation.” 
The Auxiliary is specifically declared by statute to be a non- 
military organization and the law clearly indicates that mem- 
bership in the Auxiliary shall not in itself have any of the at- 
tributes of inactive or active military status. 

Since the Coast Guard requires some military component in 
an inactive status to be called upon in time of war or national 
emergency, a Coast Guard Reserve entirely distinct from the 
Auxiliary has been established for this purpose. In the event of 
war or national emergency, the’ Auxiliary organization as such 
will not be utilized to supplement the Coast Guard, but rather 
the Coast Guard will look to its Reserve.for such assistance and 
personnel as are required and the Reserve will be trained ac- 
cordingly. 

To clearly indicate its non-military status, the uniform 
authorized for the Auxiliary shall be sufficiently distinctive so 
as not to be confused with the uniform of the Coast Guard and 
Coast Guard Reserve. Although grades roughly comparable to 
ratings of enlisted personnel of the Coast Guard will be used to 
indicate progress in proficiency by the members, the titles of 





these grades will not be identical with the regular enlisted rat- 
ings; moreover, officers of the Auxiliary will not be designated 
by military ranks. 

Auxiliary membership (heretofore restricted to sole or part 
owners of motor boats or yachts) may now include owners of 
aircraft and radio stations and other persons “‘ who by reason of 
their special training or experience are deemed by the Com- 
mandant to be qualified for duty in the Auxiliary.”’ This state- 
ment reflects the distinction that necessarily exists between the 
preventive and remedial activities of the Coast Guard: “On 
the preventive side, it is believed that the Coast Guard could 
better promote safety in the operation of small boats if it could 
bring into a voluntary civilian organization all persons inter- 
ested in the safe operation of motor boats and yachts, regard- 
less of whether such persons are themselves the owners of a 
yacht or motor boat. In order to assist the Coast Guard in the 
performance of remedial activities in the safety field; that is, 
rescue work and rendering various forms of aid to distressed 
persons, vessels and aircraft, the amendments to section three 
of the Coast Guard Auxiliary and Reserve Act of 1941, would 
permit the utilization of privately owned aireraft and radio sta- 
tions on a basis similar to that which now exists with reference 
to motor boats and yachts.” 

Accordingly, members who are enrolled in the Auxiliary on 
the basis of their ownership of motor boats or yachts or their 
interest in boating will be utilized both to foster a wider dissem- 
ination of maritime safety practices applicable to small boats 
and, as specific needs arise, to assist the Coast Guard in the per- 
formance of its maritime safety functions. On the other hand, 
persons who are enrolled in the Auxiliary on the basis of their 
ownership of aircraft and radio stations, will be utilized pri- 
marily in carrying out the Auxiliary’s secondary purpose of 
assisting the Coast Guard in the performance of its duties. 

In the administration of the Auxiliary, the Coast Guard will 
maintain its principal contact with the Auxiliary through 
Coast Guard officers designated as District Directors. These 
officers and other Coast Guard personnel will actively promote 
the Auxiliary and direct the development of programs for the 
Auxiliary. The administration of the internal affairs of the sev- 
eral components of the Auxiliary will be left largely to members 
themselves. 

To obtain the most effective codrdination between the Coast 
Guard ‘and the Auxiliary, district Coast Guard officers will de- 
velop, prior to the beginning of each fiscal year, and submit to 
Headquarters a complete program of activity for the Auxiliary 

(Continued on page 108) 
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SAILS WITHOUT MASTS 


Will the Airplane Wing Prove to be 


the Prototype of Tomorrow’s Sail? 
By W. P. CARL, JR. 


(AsouT THE AUTHOR — Mr. Carl spent his early years on Long 
Island, where he raced CC's and R boats on Great South Bay. While at 
Princeton University, from which he graduated as B.S. in 1940, he 
studied civil engineering and aeronautics. He attended the A.A.F. 
engineering school at Chanute Field in 1941, and for the following 
two years was aircraft engineering officer with the Light, Medium and 
Heavy Bombardment squadrons. More recently he has been A.A.F. 
liaison officer with the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics 
Laboratories at Langley Field, Va. Ep.) 


In other words, to replace the old-fashioned rigging, with its 
stays, struts and turnbuckles, its reef points, booms and 
jibs, with one single aluminum sail. 

Whether cruising or racing, a desire for greater efficiency, 
which means speed and ease of handling, has brought the major 
changes in sail design. It’s the same search for greater efficiency 
that has caused the radical changes in aircraft. In the develop- 
ment of the airplane wing, the accurate measuring of its per- 
formance in wind tunnels and flight tests has speeded up its 
evolution until today we have streamlined airplanes with one 
wing — without struts, wires or braces. 

What has all this to do with sailing? One of the forces devel- 
oped on a wing as a result of air passing over it holds the air- 
plane in the air. This is known as the lift force. Now, if you turn 
a wing up vertically and hold it into the wind at some angle 
less than 90°, the same lift force tends to heel the wing over 
and at the same time pull it forward. This is the same force 
which acts on a sail, tending to heel the boat over and at the 
same time pull it forward. The other force developed on a wing 
as a result of the air passing over it is one which tends to keep 
the wing from being pulled forward and is known as the drag 
force. This same drag force acts on a sail. These forces are shown 
as arrows in Fig. 2, It is seen that the greater the lift force, the 
greater the heeling and pulling force. It also should be noted 
that the lift force always acts at right angles to the direction of 
therelative wind while the drag force is always in the same direc- 
tion as the wind. Now the efficiency of both sail and wing, when 
sailing to windward, is measured by the amount of lift each 

can produce divided by the amount of drag each develops. 

In 1944, I started measuring the performance of sails and sail 
boats by aircraft testing methods and found that sails were 
not even as efficient as the wings of the old “‘ Jennie” airplane 


[ THIS article I propose sailing with an airplane wing. 


of the first World War. I reported a method for measuring a ° 


sail boat’s performance (see Yacutina, Nov., 1944). 

An analysis of my tests showed that a sail boat points only 
about 45° into the actual wind. A wing’s best performance is 
reached when it is pointing less than 18° into the wind. This 
difference is due to what is known as “aerodynamic twist.” 
Because the sail is made of cloth, it twists. When a sail does this 






Fig. 2. A  diagram- 
matic explanation of 
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‘* A thrash to windward.” Tests show that a sail boat points only about 
45 degrees from the actual wind. A wing’s best performance is reached 
when it is pointing less than 18 degrees from the wind 


the upper portion of it becomes aligned with the wind and ceases 
to produce lift. In fact, the wind gets behind the sail and pro- 
duces the telltale flutter of a luff. To correct this fault, it is 
necessary to make the sail rigid so that all of the sail is at the 
same angle to the wind. 

Another cause of inefficiency in a sail is the mast along the luff 
of the sail. Naval architects have long suspected the ill effects 
of a mast on a sail’s performance and wind tunnel tests in the 
M.I.T. laboratory have confirmed their suspicions and shown 
that the mast interference accounts for 18 per cent of a sail’s 
pulling force. 

The drag of our antiquated staying system was analyzed 
and found to be robbing the boat of approximately 15 per cent 
of the sail’s power. I discussed this phase of the investigation 
at some length in Yacutine (Dec., 1945). 

At this point, I should like to emphasize the fact that the 
efficiency of a sail as measured by its ratio of lift to drag is 
important only when close hauled. When reaching, a little more 
drag does not hurt if you can obtain additional lift. This can be 
done by what is known aerodynamically as “high lift devices.” 
A jib is such a device. Although these devices give a propor- 
tionally greater drag per pound of lift they will help when reach- 
ing. And so, just as a monoplane is more efficient than a bi- 
plane, a single sail without all of the above mentioned faults 
is more efficient than an equivalent area divided up into a 
mainsail and jib when beating. 

With the above findings in mind, I started an investigation 
to learn just why the development of sails has been held up so 
long. This investigation revealed that both the International 
and Universal Rules are to blame rather than the willingness 
of the average yachtsman to accept something new and better. 
Both of these rules outlaw the use of double luff sails, rotating 
masts, and like devices. Airplanes which fly at 450 miles an 
hour are equipped with folding wings and rigid surfaces which 
pivot, yet a sail boat, which never has to operate in more than 
a 60-mile-an-hour wind, is forbidden the use of such elements. 
The incorporation of rigid surfaces, pivoting masts and like 
devices in sailing rigs by competent engineers would not only 
increase the efficiency but also the safety of the craft at sea. 
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Fig. 3. Our first attempt at running free with the Siiteil ie s ; 
I can hear the old school sailing zealots who still cling to 


their precious gaffs screaming: ‘‘Treason!” at the thought of 
replacing canvas with aluminum and haranguing about losing 


the romance of sailing. To these gentle sportsmen, whom I have . 


already offended by the very thought of using an airplane wing 


for a sail, I say that the real romance of sailing was tossed over- . 


board when you put away square sails, deadeyes, and sheer 
manpower in handling the sails, to accept the modern fore and 
aft rig with its tracks and slides, bronze turnbuckles and me- 
chanical winches. All of these were accepted solely because 
they made the boat point a little higher, go a little faster, and 
were easier to handle. So why not take another step and put 
away the turnbuckles and winches, clean up the decks of all 
their claptrap, and install an efficient sail in the form of an air- 
plane wing? 

After toying with double luffed sails and cantilevered masts, 
which showed some increase in efficiency due to elimination of 
the mast interference, an entirely fresh approach was made. I 
bought a twelve-foot rowing dinghy and installed a thin ply- 
wood deck over the bow. Bilge keels were added to provide some 
lateral resistance and to forestall a centerboard installation. 
A hollow mast 18’ high was made of 4%” plywood webs and 34” 
spruce sides in the shape of a box beam 3” square in section. 
This mast weighed 9 pounds. At the point where the mast went 
through the deck, pieces were glued on the sides and rounded so 
that the mast could rotate in a bearing in the deck and one at 
the step. The mast was entirely cantilevered — no stays — 
and was strong enough to capsize the boat without deflecting 
at the top more than an inch. Once the material was procured, 
it took about an hour to glue up the mast with Weldwood glue. 

Ribs were next made in an airfoil shape. A square section 
was built into the ribs so that they could slide up and down the 
mast but not around it. In this manner, the mast was buried in 
the sail which eliminated mast interference and, since the ribs 
could not rotate with respect to each other, there could be no 
twist. The ribs were slid over the top of the mast and covered 
with airplane fabric. A halliard was attached to the top rib, rove 
over a sheave in the head of the mast and passed down the mast, 
coming out near the heel. This allowed the sail to be hoisted 
and lowered. Each rib’s leading edge was forward of the mast 
to provide dynamic balancing. A sheet was secured to the 
bottom rib for trimming the sail. Figure 3 shows this sail in 
operation. 

A great deal was learned from the sail, which had many ad- 
vantages over the conventional sails as well as some disadvan- 
tages. The first thing that became apparent was that in a mod- 
erate breeze of 10 to 15 m.p.h. the boat would point from 15° to 
20° closer to the wind than boats equipped with normal sails. 





YACHTING 


In light airs, it was not as good. This was attributed to the fuct 
that a good airfoil section could not be maintained between the 
ribs (especially in the leading edge where great scallops formed) 


without some more rigid material than fabric. Since the sail 


would not flutter in winds of from 0 to 30 knots and would not 
twist, it was unnecessary to reef. The sail could be trimmed in 
its entirety to a lower value of lift and sailed closer to the wind. 
When running before the wind in a heavy blow, the sail could 
be allowed to rotate further forward which decreased the pro- 
jected area. This was another advantage of eliminating shrouds, 
Jibes were unnecessary as the sail could be allowed to go forward 
and, by steering thé boat, come right on around. The dynamic 
balancing — that is, part of the sail being forward of the mast 
— lowered the control forces so much that with a single part 
sheet the sail could be trimmed in the hardest blows with a 
small pull. 

Some of the disadvantages were the wooden bearings which 
swelled after a short time and stuck. The ribs also were rather 
pesky to get up and down due to sticking. One of the most 
astonishing things that became apparent after the summer's 
operating was that reefing was not only unnecessary but that 
it was not even necessary ever to lower the sail as it would 
always ride into the wind when at the mooring — similar to the 
tail of a windmill. This is known as “ weathercock stability.” 
An ordinary sail would do this also were it not for the fact that 


_ ina breeze the sail begins to act like a flag and flutter violently. 


And so we see that, in the first stumbling step in the develop- 
ment of a new sail, we had eliminated mast interference, aero- 
dynamic twist, high control forces, stays and shrouds, necessity 
for reefing, necessity for lowering the sail, and the need of a jib. 
Think ‘how pleasant it would be if you could come home from 
work of an evening, row out to your boat, cast off and set sail. 
None of your precious time, which is too short in the evening 
anyway, wasted in bending and hoisting sails. When you return 
from your sail and make fast to the mooring, there is nothing 
more to do but row ashore. No unbending the sail or lowering 
it and putting on a sail cover or taking it home to dry out in 
the living room. No stays to worry about, no jib sheets, blocks, 
and cleats to trip over, and no complicated set of blocks on the 
main sheet to get all snarled up in. However, it was realized 
that this type of construction was far from the ultimate in the 
design of a good looking, practical and efficient sail. 

Since the first fresh approach to the problem of a more 
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Fig. 4. The part of the sail abaft the flap line could be warped OY pec 
trol cables and thus be made to increase the efficiency of the airfoil 
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Fig. 5. The sail support ex- 
tended about a foot above the 
deck (left) and terminated in a 
casting providing a base for 
attaching and hinging the sail. 
Fig. 6. The frame of the airfoil 
(below). Note the aluminum 
“‘D” shaped leading edge 


Looking for the flutter (bottom) 
that won’t appear! 


efficient sail design had yielded 
such gains, it was decided to 
make still another approach 
rather than go into improve- 
ments of the first one. And so, 
with the passing of summer, the 
old rig was broken up and the 
mast was given to some boys 
who are still using it in a little 
cat boat. 

The pipes were taken from 
their racks and when the smoke 
cleared away Jean Roche, tech- 
nical advisor in the office, and I 
had a blueprint of a sail that 
would not need a mast. This sail 
was to be self-supporting. The 
plan is shown in Figure 4. 

With the sail plan laid out, a maximum lift force that could 
be developed in a 40-knot breeze was computed — this, inci- 
dentally, is something that can be done only on a rigid sail — 
the center of effort was located, and from that the bending mo- 
ment that would be developed at the deck. A piece of aluminum 
tubing which would carry this bending moment was selected 
and called the sail support. This support pivoted in a bearing 
on the deck and one on the keel. The sail support extended 
about a foot above the deck and terminated in a casting which 
was to provide a base for the attachment and hinging of the sail. 
The sail structure, as shown in Figures 5 and 6, consisted of an 
aluminum D-shaped leading edge. This formed a rigid leading 
edge or luff of the sail and at the same time provided the neces- 
sary structure to carry the bending moment and torsional loads 
which would develop in the sail. Abaft this D-shaped structure 
were secured the afterbody ribs. The whole structure was 
covered with airplane fabric and doped. 

In Figure 4 you will notice a “flap line.” The part of the sail 
abaft this line could be warped by control cables and thus made 
to act as an airplane flap for increasing the efficiency of the air- 
foil. This is known as cambering a wing. The explanation of 
why cambering a wing increases its efficiency is beyond the 
scope of this article. 

Anovel method of trimming the sail was next incorporated. 
Since the sail was provided with dynamic balancing, the trim- 
ming‘forces were extremely light. A ‘bull wheel” was affixed 
to the sail support just below the deck for manual trimming 
when the sail was to be used as a brake or for sailing backwards. 

spring, whose tension could be adjusted for large increases 
of wind, was secured to the bull wheel and thence to a pulley 
Up forw:ird under the deck. See Figure 4: On the other side of the 
pulley, the spring was attached to a rope which came through a 
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hole in the instrument panel and secured to a cleat. To trim 
the sail, you merely took up on this rope to place some tension 
on the spring, the amount depending on the force of the wind. 
After that you just sailed. 

The spring’s tension tended to keep the sail lined up fore and 
aft with the boat when headed directly into the wind. When 
you headed off the wind a bit, the moment increased and the 
sail took a new position automatically at maximum lift. As 
you pointed further off the wind, the moment increased and 
the sail would keep on paying out until it was correctly trimmed 
for running free. The sail would jibe over automatically as you 
went on around the circle and the spriag would take up the 
shock so that a jibe became an inno- 
cent maneuver. Then, as you con- 
tinued on around the circle on the 
other tack, the sail would continue 
to assume the right degree of trim. 
And so you could sail in a complete 
360° circle without ever touching the 
spring control. Likewise, you could 
tack back and forth on a windward 
course without ever changing it. 

This method of trim is especially 
good in puffy weather. For example, 
you are sailing along and a puff hits 
you. Immediately, the moment in- 
creases on the sail and it pays out — 
always maintaining maximum lift — 
and what would have been a heeling 
force is instantly converted to a 
forward driving force. When the 
puff lets up, the sail automatically 
returns to its original position. 

Since the dynamic balance cuts 
the trimming forces to extremely 
small ones, the spring does not have 
to be heavy. It was found that the 
tension needed to be changed only 
when a definite increase of from 5 
to 10 knots in wind velocity oc- 

(Continued on page 108) 


























Nearly all Chesapeake harbors are filled with endless temptations for the cruising yachtsman, particularly 
i those on the Eastern Shore 


INTRODUCTION TO THE BAY 


Exploring the Chesapeake “en Famille” 


By KENNETH B. MILLETT 


HESAPEAKE BAY in September is often much 
like Maine in August. The days are pleasantly 
cool with good sailing breezes, the Shipmate is 
welcome during the long evenings, and there are 
hundreds of protected and isolated creeks and 
inlets to explore. These inducements, plus the 
absence of fog, the perfection of the water for 
swimming, and the fact that grounding in search of new gunk 
holes is an incident, not a crisis, were all in the back of our minds 
as we reached down the South River one September morning 
some two years ago in Pemaquid, our 34-foot Alden yawl. The 
breeze was light, clear, and northerly. Aberdeen and Harness 
Creeks slipped astern and the Bay soon opened before us with 
little cat’s-paws rippling the surface to the dark green Eastern 
Shore. The Bay was covered with sails as we beat slowly north- 
ward along the sandy Kent Island shore. 

Gradually the breeze fell lighter as Annapolis drew abeam 
and, since we wanted to reach Gibson Island by dark, we started 
the motor and bubbled along against the ebb tide to Sandy 
Point Light. Here we met the Eight-Metre Silhouette and fol- 





lowed her into the Gibson Island yacht anchorage. After picking - 


up a vacant mooring, the whole gang — my wife, Alice, Joan 
(who is four), and Craig( two) — piled into the dinghy and 
paddled ashore for a most pleasant evening with friends, then 
back aboard while thousands of cool stars were accentuated by 
the complete lack of lights on the shore or aboard the boats in 
the harbor. Evidently Labor Day is officially the end of the 
season from Maine to Maryland; why, I don’t know. 

On deck at seven the next day, we gloated over the continu- 
ing northerly, clear sky and general atmosphere of cruising once 
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again. And this was only the beginning. We had a large break- 
fast and then close reached out of the anchorage, around ,Gibson 
Island, past Mountain Point, to the Bay. There, the breeze was 
light and dead aft and should have been rewarded with a mast- 
head parachute spinnaker but, having none aboard, we tacked 
down wind, broad reaching nearly to Thomas Point before jib- 
ing over and heading for Bloody Point Light and Fastern Bay. 
The clear green water gurgled quietly against the lee bow as we 
slipped past the light and trimmed in slightly while, a few miles 
ahead, Tilghman’s Point lay comfortably a couple of points to 
leeward of our bowsprit. To windward, the promontories and 
bays of the southern side of Kent Island reminded us of Casco 
Bay, looking northward from Halfway Light on a lazy August 
afternoon. 

As we converged with the pine-covered shore of Tilghman’s 
Point, the breeze grew lighter so we assisted it with a slight 
amount of power and soon were rounding the gong alongside 
the schooner Maui which we followed into the narrow entrance 
to Tilghman’s Creek. As the many little inlets of the creek 
opened up, we were delighted to see the husky double-ended 
cutter Dipper, owned by Ed Payne, anchored close up under 
the eastern bank, so we anchored close aboard. There is only one 
farm house to break the green of the fields and pines surrounding 
Tilghman Creek and Ed, who spent a night here with the little 
Spray some 30 years ago, says he remembers it just as it looks 
today. 

A fresh northeast breeze was humming in the shrouds next 
morning and soon we rigged the dink and explored the upper 
reaches of the creek where an old oyster house appeared to be 
operating. Gave up attempts to get some oysters after a pro 
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tracted but unenlightening conversation with a pleasant but 
stone deaf colored man who was the only human being in evi- 
dence. By noon, the lure of a fair breeze had done its stuff, so we 
unrigged the dink and motored out the narrow, winding entrance 
into Eastern Bay. Once clear of the land, we throttled down 
while we started to make sail but, as the mizzen stops were 
cast off, we saw Dipper, which was just leaving the creek, rise 
gently out of water and come to a stop. We went back to find 
her unable to back off so we took her line and soon had her in 
deep water, although it did look much shallower than the 
water she had just left, owing to an unusual combination of 
light and sand. 

Soon we were both reaching rail down past Tilghman’s Point, 
where we jibed and ran down the shore through the narrows in- 
side of Poplar Island. An ideal breeze for ‘‘Pemmy” this day 
and one that gave our new mainsail a good working in. Outside 
the entrance to Knapps Narrows, we got under power again and 
headed for the outer spindle to this narrow and, I suspect, 
sometimes non-existent channel between Tilghman’s Island 
and the Eastern Shore that saves five miles in going from 
northerly points in the Bay to the Tred Avon or Choptank 
Rivers. My suspicions regarding the existence of the channel 
were caused earlier in the summer when we were unable to take 
Pemaquid’s five feet three inches draft much beyond the outer 
beacon at the western end of the cut, and I eventually waded 
shoulder deep across what’ was supposed to be the channel. 
However, the tide looked higher now and, as surveyors were at 
work, we fondly hoped their preliminaries would be followed by 
a large and ambitious dredge. : 

At low speed, we edged past the locations of former ground- 
ings and approached the breakwater at the entrance to the cut 
itself, to find the cutter Alswmar on the starboard side of the 
channel with her keel in the sand and her stern well across the 
deep water. We made the error of allowing a conservative seven 
or eight feet clearance and promptly ran ““Pemmy”’ on the other 
side of the channel to the delight of Alsumar’s crew. 

Thad known and appreciated for some time the weakness of 
the set screws in the shaft coupling, so was not surprised when, 
after a slight tentative backing of the engine, there was a clunk, 
4 quickly throttled racing of the motor and an interesting 
gurgle from the engine room. The shaft was still supported by 
the strut and, half in the stuffing box, allowing the water to 
enter through the now vacant keyway. 

_ It took but a minute to go overboard and push the shaft back 
in to the point where the key could be tapped in and the whole 
shoved up into the coupling. All of which provided the setup for 
going ahead but, due to bad threads on the set screws, reversing 
would be another matter. This didn’t bother us too much as our 
desires to go backwards are slight and intermittent. However, in 

harrow tide-swept channel of Knapps Narrows, it did cause 
ome maneuvers perplexing to the uninitiated. Some of these 

k place in unexpected proximity to Alsumar’s transom but, as 
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The author's ‘“‘Pemaquid”’ (left), reeling off the miles 
down the Bay. She is an Alden-designed 34-foot 
yawl. There are many spots on the South River 
(below) where a dink is superfluous. A log entry 
confirms it, viz.: “There are a couple of fathoms right 
up to the beach, grand holding bottom, and no high 
land to block the cooling breeze.” 


there was a safety margin, however infinitesimal it may have 
appeared, no damage was done. 

.Once past the Narrows and safely out in the approaches to 
the Choptank, we made sail and enjoyed a fine beat with the 
rail just on the water, past Harris Creek, Broad Creek and 
Irish Creek to the eastward. Sailing in smooth water a mile or so 
off the beach, we held the port tack until the shore fell too far 
aft to afford much protection, then tacked back into the 
smoother water again, standing in as close as seemed prudent 
to the long sandy beaches. I suppose one might grow weary of 
such sailing but the combination of a good boat, well fitting 
sails, a rail breeze, smooth water and an interesting shore 
always close aboard, is one that is hard to excel. 

It was all too soon that we passed Benoni Point and Chop- 
tank Light and doused sail at the spindle outside Island Creek, 
to motor past fine rolling fields and inviting coves to that par- 
ticularly attractive inlet which leads to Bob Henry’s place. The 
next two days were spent tied up, for nowhere could there be a 
more pleasant anchorage. Somehow when one gets into such a 
spot, the urge to keep moving is pleasantly overcome by a 
stronger desire to do odd jobs of rigging, varnishing and all the 
little pleasing jobs of shipkeeping that are too small to break up 
a week-end for and too much fun to crowd into a skimped hour 
in the middle of a busy week at home. The shaft coupling also 
came in for attention, being removed, rethreaded and reinstalled. 

One day it drizzled in a half hearted manner but the awning 
made it comfortable in the cockpit and the rain only gave us one 
more reason for staying put. 

The third day was clear with a light westerly, so we motored 
out of the inlet, down Island Creek, to the Choptank. There we 
made sail and reached past Bachelor Point and the Tred Avon 
Yacht Club, up the Tred Avon to Oxford, anchoring in Town 
Creek between Howard Bloomfield’s dock and Ralph Wiley’s 
yard. 
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An interesting fleet lined the docks at Cambridge 


We spent the following morning in a pleasant fashion with 
the Bloomfields; then the sky began to haze over in an unhealthy 
manner and the breeze hauled to the north and really began to 
blow. The radio, meanwhile, was becoming increasingly gar- 
rulous over the imminent possibilities of a hurricane, so we 
planted the heavy anchor in a strategic position, veered a 
tremendous amount of scope and then, in trying to set it, 
dragged it easily through the ooze towards the Bloomfield’s 
front yard. This in itself was a situation to be discouraged but, 
when a large Bay schooner anchored dead to windward, we 
decided the time to move was at hand so we motored over to 
the always coéperative Oxford Boatyard where the hard work- 
ing Jimmy helped us breast off between a dock and two clumps 
of piles in a position which assured that we would survive as 
long as the yard. 

We did not get anywhere near the full force of the hurricane, 
which did so much damage further north and east. It looked’ to 
me as though it might have been blowing 50 miles per hour for a 
short time but, as this was from the north, we were well pro- 
tected, getting only the backwash from the slight sea coming 
across the Tred Avon. A couple of boats dragged; here and there 
a winter cover split (though not Hotspur’s) and a few limbs fell 
from the trees but, about 5:00 p.m., the last rim of clouds slid 
past to the eastward and the sun came out as the breeze died. 

A warm sun greeted us next morning and a light westerly 
breeze was just the thing for drying sails, so we chugged back to 
the inner harbor and tied to the Bloomfield’s dock while the 
kids padded around annoying the chickens and Howard and I 
pursued a wandering hound through the underbrush. No one in 
the harbor was making much attempt at anything in particular 
but the occasional sail drying in the sun added just the right 
touch to the general air of complete relaxation after the storm. 

We settled easily into the same mood until the middle of the 
afternoon, when the little ripples on the Tred Avon could not be 
further ignored and, after a brief but pleasant visit with the 
Wileys, their rabbits and their boats, we regretfully made sail 
and ghosted out past the neck into the river. 

As Benoni Point came abeam, the breeze idly departed to 
other places so we purred along under power through the glassy 
Choptank, past Island Creek and Chlora Point. Near the 
entrance to Trappe Creek, we overtook Dipper and started to 
follow her past the two spindles that mark the entrance. The 
first one on the port side of the channel was a conservative and 
proper black but the next one, which the chart seemed to 
indicate should be on the same side of the channel, was a vivid 
and surprising red. Ed did the sensible thing and left the red 
beacon to starboard but, although we were slightly astern of 
him, we drew a foot and a half more, so I put my faith in the 
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chart and left it to port, which put us in the 
conspicuous position of leaving a large and 
luridly crimson channel beacon to port enter- 
ing a harbor. It didn’t feel right, and less go 
when we began to slow down as our keel 
dragged through the oozy bottom, but by then 
we were almost past the shoal I speeded up and 
our 30 horses pulled us through to deep water, 

Trappe Creek is tops. Take a combination 
of Lloyd’s Sand Hole for protection and Roque 
Island .for seclusion and you’ve something 
pretty close to Trappe Creek. There are 
couple of fathoms right up to the beach, grand 
holding bottom and no high land to block the 
cooling breeze which eddies in from the Chop- 
tank. 

Another fine night with the river breeze 

making a sweater welcome on deck and pro- 
viding just the excuse to start the Shipmate 
fireplace later. The next day, we had planned 
to rendezvous with the Henrys and Paynes in 
Rainey and Dipper at Dunn Cove, off Harris 
Creek at the northern side of the entrance to 
the Choptank. Dipper was under way about 
nine but we swam and puttered until noon, then made sail and 
could just fetch through the entrance, leaving red to port and 
black to starboard this time. Found a light westerly outside, 
which just kept the jenny full and fanned us past Chlora Point, 
across to Choptank Light where we met Rainey. After some 
discussion, we drew apart, they deciding to head for nearby 
Balls Creek due to the lack of breeze while we started the motor 
and kept on for Dunn Cove. Soon, Dunn Cove opened up to 
port, but we were unimpressed, due in some measure to the 
absence of Dipper, which we had hoped to find there and which, 
we subsequently discovered, had crossed the Bay to West River 
to shorten the run on the following day, which was to be their 
last. 
- The cove is exposed for a couple of miles to the east and it is 
shallow (less than eight feet at high water) which I don’t like, 
due to the sudden drops of several feet in the water level, which 
may be caused in a few hours by a fresh northeaster. The shores 
are covered with a dense tangle of broken fir trees, marshes line 
the water’s edge and there is no beach to swim from or take a 
stretch along. 

We anchored uneasily behind a little marshy hook of land in 
about seven feet of water, had a good dinner and then, my 
uneasiness winning out, moved out into the open creek, planted 
the heavy anchor and turned in. 

Departing the next morning without regret, with a good little 
northeast breeze, we reached the two miles to the sparkling Bay 
in fine time. In the slight haze, we could just see the southern 
shore of the wide bay leading to the Choptank; the Eastern 
Shore behind Choptank River Light was completely out of sight 
(Continued on page 113) 





If you like to sail, swim or gloat, try Trappe Creek 
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The Advantages of an 
Athwartships Exhaust 


p We are indebted to Elsworth Gold- 
smith for this suggestion. He says: 

“Jt is difficult to arrange satisfactorily 
the exhaust line of a small auxiliary where 
the pipe is carried out through the tran- 
som or the counter. To get from the en- 
gine to the transom, under or around the 
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* All these difficulties can be avoided by 
exhausting through the sides instead of 
through the transom or counter. A pipe is 
carried straight up from the engine to a 
point well above the water line. The 
muffler, if one is used, can be installed at 
this point but a muffler is not really neces- 
sary as the exhaust will not be objection- 
able without one. From this high point, 
the line is carried down to a pipe which 
runs athwartships about three or four 
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Rubber Steam Hose 
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the engine pipe and the cross pipe, a short 
length of rubber steam hose should be in- 
serted to prevent transmitting vibration 
to the cross pipe. The latter can be simply 
fitted through holes in the planking, the 
ends fitted with a lock nut as shown, and 
caulked with cotton the way plank seams 
are. If the pipe ends are cut off square, the 
lower edges will project slightly, owing to 
the curvature of the topsides, and will 
carry the drip clear of the hull.” 

This method of installing an exhaust 
line is not new but several of my friends 
have tried it and report that it works very 
well indeed. Certainly it seems to have 
much to recommend it. 


A Floating Tank Key 


> From J. K. Knoerle, of Baltimore, 
comes the mighty practical suggestion 
that a non-sinkable, hard to lose tank key 
can be made by using a block of hard 
wood and a couple of nails. The block is 
made oval in shape and ‘about 34” thick. 
Holes, which will be a tight fit for the 
nails to be used, are drilled through the 
block on its axis, so that they line up 
with the holes in the filler cap. The nearer 
the diameter of the nails used agrees with 
the diameter of the holes in the filler cap, 
the better; copper or brass nails (or 
screws) would be better than steel. After 








the nails have been driven through the 
block, cut them off so that they protrude 
Yg""" or just a little more. Paint the, block 
a bright color such as white, red or yellow 
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cockpit, avoiding the tanks which fre- 
quently are alongside the cockpit, the line 
must perform a series of contortions. 
Complicated. bends can be made in cop- 
per pipe but this construction is neither 
easy nor cheap, so the flexibility of rubber 
steam hose is often relied upon to solve 
the difficulty. This hose is remarkably 
durable but when short bends are used it 
is likely to collapse in the course of time. 
Somewhere, usually just forward of the 
transom, the line should be carried well 
above the water line. If this is not done, a 
following sea may drive water right up 
into the engine cylinders. The line must 
also rise at the engine, or water, if only 
from condensation, will drain back into 
the cylinders. There is, consequently, a 
low place where water accumulates and 
at this point there should be provided a 
proper drain. It is all quite complicated 
and, even if the line is all correctly worked 
out, it is the devil’s own job to get at if 
anything goes wrong. 


Water Line 


inches above the water line and is open at 
both ends. This pipe may be located 
wherever convenient and the engine pipe 
run to it. The longer the run of pipe, the 
quieter will be the exhaust. Cooling water 
is introduced into the exhaust line just 
below its high point. The line is all made of 


straight lengths of common galvanized - 


iron pipe and pipe fittings and, if neces- 
sary, can be taken apart in a half hour. 
‘Water cannot back up into the cylin- 
ders; any that flows into the cross pipe 
simply runs out the other end. When the 
boat heels, one end of this pipe submerges 
but the other end goes up in the air and 
the exhaust gases blow out of the upper 
and the water drains out of the lower end. 
The pipe from the engine to the point 
where the cooling water enters it will be 
hot, so it should be well lagged with 
loosely-woven asbestos cloth. If properly 
done, you should be able to put your hand 
on it with the engine running. The rest of 
the piping will be only warm. Between 


and drill a small hole through it near one 
end. Through this hole thread a loop of 
marline or copper wire and use it to hang 
the new tank key where it will always be 
easy to find. 


A Handy Sail Bin 


p> Another clever suggestion from J. K. 
Knoerle is the idea of building a sail bin 
over the foot of the forward bunks. That 
is, if you have the layout usual in most 
cruising boats, where the bunks in the 
forward cabin run well into the eyes of 
the ship. This sail bin is nothing more 
than an overgrown shelf extending from 
side to side of the boat and high enough 
above the top of the mattresses to clear 
the feet of the sleepers. Its fore and aft 
dimension will depend upon the size of 
your sails. The shelf has a high athwart- 
ship bulkhead forward and a lower one aft 
to keep the light sails from falling out. If 
there is a hatch in the forward deck, as 
there usually is, it might be possible to 
put the sails in the bin without going 
below at all. So that it will be possible to 
get into the fore peak when necessary it 
would be a good idea to make the whole 
unit easily removable. And remember not 
to seal in the fore peak so that it gets no 
ventilation; leave plenty of clearance for 
air circulation. HaM DE FONTAINE 
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Cary W. Bok 


Cary Bok's ketch “Seven Bells” at anchor in Winter Harbor, Vinalhaven, Maine. This snug 

anchorage is off Fox Island Thoroughfare and is not to be confused with the better-known 

Winter Harbor on Frenchman’s Bay. This Winter Harbor was so named because the coasting 
schooners of bygone days would hole up there during the cold months 


BERMUDA RACE ENTRIES 
MOUNTING 


> While as yet there are. no official 
entries in the 1946 Bermuda Race, two 
dozen yachts have already been named as 
certain or most likely entries at the time 
of going to press, nearly five months in 
advance of the starting date of June 29th. 

Henry C. Taylor’s yawl Baruna, win- 
ner of the last Bermuda race in. 1938, is 
one of those whose owner plans to start. 
Briggs Cunningham is adding ten feet to 
the masts of the veteran deep water 
schooner Brilliant in preparation for the 
event. Rod Stevens will appear as an 
owner as well as a skipper in this year’s 
race, having bought the 32-footer Revonoc 
from Harvey Conover and renamed her 
Mustang. Bob Moore’s sloop Perroguet, 
built in 1939 and a craft well-seasoned in 
coastwise racing, will sail her first Ber- 
muda Race. 

Smallest boat yet named as an entry 
is the 36’ over all yawl Iris, which has 
cruised from New York to the Medi- 
terranean and back, but is new to racing. 
The only boat now under construction and 
definitely aimed at the race, so far, is 


30’ w.l. sloop which Luders is building for 
Bob deCoppet, to replace his slightly 
smaller Coquette, which he sold while in 
the Navy. Lee Platt plans to sail the yawl 
Capella, which was in both the 1936 and 
1938 races, and Pete Isbrandtsen, owner of 
Hother (ex-Kirawan II, a 1938 contender) 
has signed up a crew of salty characters 
who helped man the Coast Guard’s Off- 
shore Patrol during the war. 

The Coast Guard Academy is planning 
to enter its schooners Teragram and Cur- 
lew, two grand old veterans that have 
been in most of the ocean races since the 
’20’s, and the Naval Academy may fol- 
low suit with Vamarie and Highland 
Light, if they can get sails for them. John 
Alden, three times winner of the race in 
three schooner-rigged Malabars, will have 
a try at it with a ketch this time — his 
new Malabar XIII, completed late last 
season. 

Blitzen, a former prize winner in both 
the Bermuda and Honolulu races, now 
owned by Murray Knapp and Ernest 
Grates, of Detroit, is the first definite 
prospect reported from the Great Lakes, 
but Fred Ford, also of Detroit, is thinking 
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of putting the big yawl Windigo, a 1938 
contestant in and Hank Rubinkam, of 
Chicago, who sailed the little sloop Ru- 
baiyat in ’38, was looking for a boat for 
this face at last accounts. There will 
probably be other entries from the Lakes, 

From the West Coast comes word that 
W. L. Stewart, Jr., of Los Angeles, is 
planning to bring his yawl Chubasco 
around for the race; that the schooner 
Santana, which he sailed in ’38, may also 
be entered by her present owner, a movie 
star, and that Dr. A. A. Steele’s ketch 
Stella Maris II, also of Los Angeles, is 
another likely prospect. 

Colin Ratsey will sail the yawl Zaida 
on her first voyage to Bermuda. Homer 
M. Clark’s sloop Nocturne, from Rock- 
port, Mass., is a prospect as is the sloop 
Gesture, with which Howard Fuller has 
been doing well in such cruising races as 
there have been since she was built in ’41, 
John G. Wright’s Kahsin, of Boston, 


~ @ yawl formerly well known as Nedumo, 


is another live prospect. While Walter 
Rothschild hasn’t indicated his intentions 
as yet, he now has the yawl Avanti back 
from the Coast Guard and she looks like a 
logical prospect. Another that would make 
a welcome addition to the fleet is the 
former Aclaea, now Djinn, whose new 
owner is Henry 8. Morgan, vice commo- 
dore of the New York Yacht Club. 
George Roosevelt hasn’t declared his in- 
tentions regarding the schooner Mistress 
but, as she hasn’t missed a race since 1930, 
it seems likely that she’ll be in this one. 
All these prospects at this time of year 
indicate a fine fleet at the starting line off 
Newport June 29th. Owners are now in 
the process of signing on crews, of which 
there seems to be a more than ample 
supply, and trying to scare up needed 
sails and gear, of which the supply at the 
moment is considerably less abundant. 
The Cruising Club’s sailing committee 
has decided to use the same measurement 
rule as was used for the 1940 Block Island- 
Mt. Desert-Gloucester Race, the only 
changes being that gaff-headed schooners 
and ketches and staysail schooners will 
receive slightly larger allowances, in pro- 
portion to their rating, than they did in 
the latter race. Final details are being held 
in abeyance pending the appointment of 
the club’s new sailing committee for 1946. 


RATSEY REELECTED COMMODORE 
OF CRUISING CLUB 


> Ernest Ratsey was reélected commo- 
dore of the Cruising Club of America at 
the club’s annual meeting, held January 
10th at the New York Yacht Club. Other 
officers named were Thorvald S. Ross, 
vice commodore; George H. Richards, 
secretary-treasurer; W. P. Stephens, his 
torian; and George A. Cutter, Kenneth 
S. M. Davidson, Martin S. Kattenhorm, 
C. Burnham Porter and J.B. Lord, 
members of the governing board. 
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Yachting — deep in the heart of Kansas! The floating club- 
house (right) of the Wichita (Kansas) Sailing Club. It is 
located on Sante Fe Lake, a body of water which is one and 
one-half miles long by three-quarters of a mile wide 


ST. PETERSBURG-HABANA RACE 


> The 13th Annual St. Petersburg-Ha- 
bana Race starts from St. Petersburg on 
Tampa Bay, Saturday, March 30th. This 
event is the first chance yachtsmen will 
have since 1941 to sail this sporting course, 
to get back into practice handling light 
sails and to test out the many improve- 
ments in navigation methods developed 
during the war. 

The race out of Tampa Bay and down 
the Gulf has varied between a drifting 
match, a beat and a fast run before a 
northwester, but in all former races some 
splendid sailing has been experienced 
across the Gulf Stream. This ‘90-mile 
river,” with its current of from one to 
four knots, has always given the skippers 
and crews enough fast going to put them 
in the right mood for crossing the finish 
line in Habana. Here one finds Commo- 
dore Rafael Posso, of the Habana Y.C., 
and other members of his committee from 
that club and the Miramar Y.C. ready to 
eliminate all of the annoying red tape and 
get all hands ashore in the shortest pos- 
sible time. 

This race, which originated in 1930, was 
started with the idea of promoting fellow- 
ship among Cuban and North American 
yachtsmen. During the early races, the 
fleet was composed largely of schooners 
but in more recent years the newer cutters 
and yawls discouraged the entry of the 
two-stickers. Therefore, in an effort to get 
more cruising types back into the race, a 
special trophy is being offered to the win- 
ung schooner. This prize will be given 
provided there are four or more schooners 
inthe race. Its award is practically assured 
a8 Jacinia, a 76-footer sailing under burgee 
of the Chicago Y.C., has been entered by 
Albert Veefler, as has the 40-foot Moon- 
raker by Fred Temple, of the Toldeo Y.C. 
pe - also the Golocam in addition to 

he other entry which is expected from 
Habana. ” Siig 


Commodore Posso promises at least 
six entries from Habana. Yachtsmen rep- 
resenting St. Petersburg Y.C., Pensacola 
Y.C., St. Andrews Bay Y.C., Southern 
Y.C. and Houston Y.C. are expecting to 
sail with the fleet. A number of yachts- 
men in Miami, Ft. Lauderdale and Palm 
Beach are making plans and hope to have 
their boats in racing trim and ready for 
the start. A fleet of between 15 and 20 
boats is assured. 

L. L. McMasters 


STORM TRYSAIL CLUB TO RUN 
BERMUDA TUNE-UP RACE 


> The Storm Trysail Club, a group of 
ocean racing and offshore enthusiasts 
residing in the New York area, has 
announced that it will commence the 
Long Island Sound distance racing sched- 
ule with a contest starting on May 29th 
and going from the western end of the 
Sound around Block Island and back. 

This club’s last racing venture was the 
successful New London to Hampton, Va., 
ocean race in 1941, run in codperation 
with the Hampton Yacht Club. Since 
then, a large percentage of the Storm 
Trysail membership has been in military 
service and the club has been in moth 
balls. Members have been trekking back 
lately with a universal question: “When 
can we get a race started?” So, with an 
ear cocked toward the unusual enthu- 
siasm developing for the Bermuda Race 
in June despite the fact that boats and 
gear have also been in moth balls, a date 
and a course which would best fill the bill 
as a shakedown for the major contest 
were decided upon. 

The race will start off Larchmont just 
before sunset the evening before the 
Memorial: Day holiday, which falls on 
Thursday this year. The course will be 
down the Sound through The Race or 
Plum Gut to and around Block Island 
and back to a finish off Target Rock in 


A part of the club’s Snipe fleet (left) jockeying for position 
just before the start of a club race. A variety of races is sailed 
each Sunday throughout the season. Throughout the war, the 
Kansas skippers introduced the pleasures of sailing to large 
numbers of aviators who were in training at nearby fields. 
With many of their own members back from overseas service, 
the club anticipates an unusually active season next summer 
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Huntington Bay. The total distange is 
195 miles. It is hoped that the day and a 
half to two days it will probably take to 
sail it, plus the variety of waters traversed, 
will shake the cobwebs, out of fight sails, 
loosen up landlocked legs, and give. the 
crews at least a f the feel of small 
boats at sea, watch standing, and some of 
the other aspects of long haul racing. 

The upper limit for the race will be 72 
feet over all, the same as for the Bermuda 
thrash, but on the small side it-will be 30 
feet over all instead of 35 feet, to give 
the increasing numbers of smaller fry a 
shot at a night or two of racing. Various 
rendezvous scheduled for Price’s Bend 
and Lloyd’s Harbor over the season’s first 
big week-end should provide a suitable 
medium for the race post mortems. 

Cruising Club Rule ratings will defi- 
nitely be used for all prospective Bermuda 
Race entries competing, and, if measure- 
ment difficulties are not too great, for the 
whole fleet. 





Made in Canada. This 30-foot “Tancook 

Island” type schooner is typical of the stock 

boats built for Nova Scotia fishermen by 
small yards throughout the island 
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OUTBOARD BOATING CLUB 
OF AMERICA 


® The newly formed advisory committee 
of the Outboard Boating Club of America 
has approved the club’s plan for an 
expanded 1946 program, Arnon N. Ben- 
son, executive secretary, announced early 
this year. The O.B.C. has taken over the 
membership of the prewar National Out- 
board Assn. and has worked out plans to 
enroll all purchasers of outboard motors 
and small boats. Initial sponsorship and 
direction of the O.B.C. is in the hands of 
the nation’s leading outboard motor and 
boat manufacturers, as well as a growing 
list of accessory and supply firms. When 
the remaining organizational steps have 
been carried out, its activities will be 
turned over to state and regional gover- 
nors elected by the membership at large. 

High points in the O.B.C’s new pro- 
gram include the stimulation of new and 
wider interest, in fishing; expansion of 
boating to new millions of recreation 
seekers; development of better motor and 
boating equipment; establishment of leg- 
islative committees to work for fair state 
and national laws and to support existing 
legislation designed to conserve resources; 
a nationwide educational plan to teach the 
rules of safety and courtesy; reduction of 
water pollution and curbing tendencies 
toward further poisoning by education of 
the public and codperation with existing 


agencies; establishment of better dock - 


and service facilities for small boat users; 
investment of public funds in waterfront 
developments (to supplement airport and 
highway programs) ; and more and better 
boat and sports shows, to interest more 
persons in outdoor recreation. 

Arrangements have been completed to 
provide full insurance coverage for motor 
and boat owners. The new policy covers 
the equipment in use, in transit or in 
storage, and costs considerably less than 
the old N.O.A. policy. The O.B.C. is a 
non-profit organization and membership 
{$1.00 per year) is open to all. The ad- 
dress of the association is 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, IIl. 
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q 
Ernest Phillips 


Ernest Phillips, second from left, who in 1937 took the national championship of the Model 
Yacht Y.R.A., teaching model-making to veterans at the Tilton General Hospital, Fort Dix, N. J. 


BERMUDA HAS NEW FLEET OF 
14-FOOT DINGHIES 


> From the Bermuda Sailboat Club comes 
word that they have ordered eleven 
14-foot sailing dinghies of Uffa Fox de- 
sign and construction. The new boats 
will be of double-planked mahogany with 
rock elm frames and will have spinnakers 
and genoa jibs in addition to working sails. 
All sails will be cut to the same design and 
will be made in England by Ratsey. It is 
hoped that the new fleet will reach the 
islands by early spring. 

The owners are: Leon Barnes, Warren 
Brown, J. C. Cooper, Alfred Darrell, 
A. 8. Eve, Eldon Frith, William Gosling, 
John Soares, Louis Solley, Thaddeus 
Trott, Ernest W. P. Vesey. 


WILLIAM M. HORN HEADS A.P.B.A. 


> William M. Horn, of Newport News, 
Va., was elected president of the Ameri- 
can Power Boat Association at the 43rd 
annual meeting of the association held in 
New York on January 11th. W. J. Mc- 
Manus, executive secretary of the A.P.B.A., 
has also announced the reélection of C, 





Shown below is the schooner 
“Ea,” photographed at’ 
Cannes, France, in 1942. Her 
owner, Emile Piquerez, is  \s\ 























a prominent French yachts- 








man who entered a boat in 
one of the prewar Gold Cup 

















races 














These two pictures might 
be captioned “‘Before and 
After.” Here (above) is 
the “Ea” after the Ger- 
mans retreated from Nice 


King Brugman, of Los Angeles, Calif, 
as senior vice president and Douglass C. 
Fonda, of Stamford, Conn., as secretary. 
Ted Houser, of Miami, Fla., has been 
named treasurer. Horn, former Gold Cup 
driver, succeeds John A. Remon of Wash- 
ington, D. C., as head of the association, 
and Houser, prominent in Florida motor 
boat racing circles, takes the place of 
George H. Townsend, of New Haven, 
Conn. 


LLOYD'S REGISTER TO ISSUE 
SUPPLEMENT 


> Lloyd’s Register of American Yachis 
announces the publication of a Supple- 
ment, which will include listings subse- 
quent to the 1942 issue, which will be 
available on or about May Ist of this 
year. Corrections to listings appearing in 
previous editions and data regarding re- 
cently built vessels should be in the 
publishers hands no later than April Ist. 
Information forms may be obtained by 
writing the publishers at 17 Battery Place, 
NeW. ©. 


NEWPORT’S XMAS REGATTA 


> The Annual Xmas Regatta at Newport 
Harbor is apt to start in a flat calm and 
wind up in a whooping westerly. This year 
the weather man outdid himself. The first 
day’s racing on December 29th found 70 
boats in half a dozen classes starting in 4 
soft breeze which faded out almost flat at 
the end of the first round. Then, without 
warning, one of the thickest fogs on record 
blanketed the scene. From the water nota 
spot of the shore was visible and the man 
at the tiller couldn’t even see the bow of 
his own boat. There were fog horns and 
calls in every part of the big bay and con- 
fusion was king. A few minutes of this was 
enough and it took committee boats sev- 
eral hours to round up the fleet and tow 
them to clubs and anchorages. 

At noon of the second day the sky was 
clear and the committee shortened the 
races to one round of the five-mile :ourse. 
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With practically no wind at all, it looked 
as though the drifting match would take 
all night but they all finished just as the 
fog settled down again. 

The racing on the 31st was the best of 
the regatta and bright and sunny skies 
with a light but steady breeze allowed all 
hands to wind up the event in good 
spirits and in readiness for the {New 
Year’s celebrations at the Newport Har- 


ILL LET YOU LADS KEEP 
ANY CLAMS You FIND ~— 














bor and Balboa Yacht Clubs. Ae \ Vee 
‘ The summary of the first three places 0 UN 3 
in each class: Se 
Boat and Skipper Points 
Rhodes Class (6 entries) 
No. 21 — Mannana, Ziegler, 16% 
No. 17 — Midship, Wurdeman, 144% 
No. 20 — Janet, Gillies, 14 
: P. C. Class (9 entries) 
No. 11 — Squaw, Wheeler, 231% 
No. 19 — Koala, Wilkinson, 204% 
No. 29 — Agnes E, Erickson, 20 
45 Foot Sailing Assn. (6 entries) aS 
No. Q 14— Tantalus, R. Stewart, 1514 Sa LL TER We 
i No. Q 45 — Blue Jay, E. Jones, 134% : a ip Hyd AN 
) No. Q 8 — Marin, H. Ayers, 9 NSA a t 
" No. 55 — Nina, M. Richards, 9 Cautious Conrad: A Neap Tide Philanthropist 
' ° 
rs ee eee Snipe Class (11 entries) NORTH AMERICAN STATION 
f No. 26 — Kelea, Tupman, 224 No. 4067, J. Wigmore, 284 OF ROYAL SWEDISH Y.C. 
, ap aS Se, ene, 224 No: 4219, B. Ficker 2714 Aw aenaaeel dine at which qn 
No. 15 — Tecumseh, Simpson, 18; ce Male Sh aes (2 > An organization meeting at which was 
om , D. Elliot, 25 established a North American Station of 
Viking Class (6 entries) Dyer Class (6 entries) the Royal Swedish Yacht Club (K.S.S.8.) 
No. 14 — Skaooia, Parker, 1444 No, 487, ase Craie 134 was held at the New York Yacht Club in 
No. 6 — Marie, Gram, 144 No: S00, Sun Treniell 121% December and was attended by a number 
ts No. 4 — 8 Ball, Holmes, 9 No. 301, Wm. Gulick, 94 of members of the Swedish organization, 
2. Pe ; ' several Swedish yachtsmen resident in the 
o- elta Dinghy Class (4 entries) Pic Class (7 entries) United States and numerous American 
e No. 38, H. Adams, 11% No. 12 — Pin Up, Mittler, 1914 yachtsmen. 
is No. 48, C. Bronson, 94 No. 23 — Clipper, Brown, 164% Their purpose was to bring together 
in No, 47, M. P. Raferty, 5 No. 25 — Defender, Lemm, 13 members of the foremost Swedish yacht 
e- No, 49, F. H. Wright, 5 Balboa Dinghy Class (4 entries) club and American yachtsmen, with the 
he Star Class (10 entries) No. 40, M. Gram, 914 _ of promoting greater interest in 
st. North Star. North No. 26. J. Smith 6 racing between the two countries and in 
Squme Hatch t No. 42, M. Morgan, 5 an exchange of information on yacht 





Chunet, Koontz 


“Isabel Victoria,” a 54-foot cruiser designed and built for Commodore J. A. Wright of 


Kent Hitcucock 
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the Guayaquil (Ecuador) Yacht Club. Her planking is of guachapell, and she is powered 
by two Chrysler Royals 


design and development. Swedish “Sixes” 
have raced in this country for the Gold 
Cup and for other important trophies, as 
have American “Sixes” in Scandinavian 
waters. The last American ‘‘Six” to race 
abroad was George Nichols’ Goose in 1939. 

The new organization should do much 
to bring about a resumption of such 
competition. The officers of the new sta- 
tion, elected at the December meeting, 
were post captain, Pehr Sparre; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Carl Hildebrand; members 
of governing board, William E. Lundgren, 
New York, and Daniel E. Watson, Boston. 

Swedish yachtsmen resident here and 
American yachtsmen interested in the 
objects of the organization are eligible 
for membership. 


CALENDAR 


Feb. 19-23 -— Sunburn Dinghy Regatta, Biscayne 
Bay Y.C., Miami, Fla. 

Feb. 22-24 — Motor Boat and Sailing Regatta, Palm 
Beach- Y.C., Palm Beach, Fla. 

Mar. 2-3 — Miami Motor Boat Regatta, Miami, Fla. 

Mar. 8-10 — Snipe Class Midwinter Regatta, Clear- 
water Y.C., Clearwater, Fla. 

Mar. 9-10 — Motor Boat Regatta, St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Mar. 30- — St. Petersburg-Habana Race, St. Peters- 
burg Y.C., St. Petersburg, Fla. 
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The outboard profile shows a conservative use of modern streamlining combined with conventional characteristics 


AN 87-FOOT TRIPLE 
SCREW WELDED STEEL 
DIESEL YACHT 


Tus interesting yacht whose plans are shown on this 
page is from the board of A. M. Deering, of 228 North 
La Salle Street, Chicago. She was designed for a prominent 
mid-western yachtsman who plans to use her during the 
summer months on the Great Lakes and on the Mississippi 
and Ohio Rivers and along the Gulf coast in the winter 
time. Her general dimensions are: length over all, 87’ 0”; 
beam, 19’ 0”; draft 4’ 6”. 

The power plant will consist of three 6-cylinder 200-225 
horse power General Motors diesels equipped with 2:1 
reduction gears. The designer states that under maximum 
throttle the speed of the yacht should be about 17 miles 
per hour. In addition to her primary power plant, she will 
also be equipped with a diesel-driven generating plant. 

Both the outboard profile and the interior arrangement 
of the new yacht are unusual. Intended, as she is, for opera- 
tion all year ’round, she combines many features of the 
conventional power yacht with those of a houseboat. For 
ease of handling in the locks of the upper Mississippi and 
navigating the inland waterways, her pilot house has been 
placed well forward where an unobstructed view may be 
had. Generous space is provided for the owner’s party and 
the crew. A party of ten may be comfortably accommodated 
aft while in her crew’s quarters are bunks for six men. The 
deck saloon and the dining saloon are both of ample dimen- 
sions for comfort, while broad decks are available for out- 
door living. Three fishing chairs are provided in the after 
cockpit. 

In accordance with the latest practice, the hull of this 
yacht will be of welded steel construction and all fittings 
and furnishings will be of the best. Tankage for an extended 
cruise will be provided for both water and fuel. Her galley 
will be equipped with an electric stove and an electric re- 
frigerator, the latter of 80 cubic feet capacity so that the 
yacht will be able to carry enough food for fairly long 
cruises. In addition, the galley will have a large coal- 
burning range and many other modern pieces of equipment. 

It is interesting to observe how nicely the designer has 
incorporated conservative streamlining into this yacht 
without detracting from her appearance as a seagoing ves- 
sel. The curves of the tops of the pilot house and the power 
tender as well as the interesting treatment of the windows 
all contribute to the modern profile of this yacht. 


Generous accommodations are one of her outstanding features 45 
a study of the plans will reveal 
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“WINDBLOWN,” 


BY SPARKMAN 


IHE HANDSOME sloop, whose plans 
appear on‘ this page, was designed by 
Sparkman & Stephens, Inc., 11 East 44th 
Street, New4York City 17, N. Y., for 
Vice Commodore Edward K. Warren, of 
the Indian Harbor Y.C. Her general di- 
mensions are: Length over all, 39’ 7”; 
length on the water line 28’; beam, 11’ 2”; 
draft, 5’ 10’. She carries 587 square feet 
of canvas in her working sails and will 
have the usual complement of light canvas 
as well. Her lead will weigh 6700 pounds. 
To be built in the best manner, this 
yacht is under construction at the yard of 
Henry B. Nevins, Inc., City Island, N. Y. 
for spring delivery. The accommodations 
of Windblown are somewhat unusual as 
her owner required a boat with maximum 
comfort for day sailing and limited cruis- 
ing facilities for a party of four and a paid 
hand. How well these requirements have 
been met will be apparent from an inspec- 
tion of the plans. A notable feature of the 
new boat is her unusual beam, in spite of 
which her designers state that she will be 
of comparatively light displacement. This, 
of course, makes for fine floor space in the 
cabin, 

Specifications call for the best of every- 
thing, including hollow spruce spars, teak 
decks, Everdur fastenings and a lead keel. 
Her power plant will be a Gray 4-52 with 
a 2:1 reduction gear. 


A NEW SLOOP 
& STEPHENS 


The sail plan is modern in 
every respect. The absence of 
running backstays will be ap- 

preciated for day sailing 
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The pedestal wheel will make 
for more room in the cockpit 
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The lines show a pleasing and character-laden hull of moderate draft which avoids the chunkiness often found in small cruising yachts 


KETCH OF UNCONVENTIONAL DESIGN 


“SITKIN,” A LITTLE 


HiE®E ARE the plans of a small ketch 
which is refreshingly different from 
the great majority of sailing craft being 
developed nowadays in that exceedingly 
popular 35 to 40 foot size. Sitkin, named 
for an Aleutian volcano under whose 
shadows designer and owner worked out 
the plans while in the naval service, shows 
that, even with the limitation of only 25 
feet water line length, many departures 
from the conventional are possible. 

William Garden, of 1117 East North- 
lake Ave., Seattle, Wash., is the designer 
of this new boat whose construction will 
be started soon. Her principal dimensions 
are 35’ 10” from fiddle head to taffrail, 
33’ 3” along the main deck, 25’ 6” load 
water line, 9’ 3’’ beam, and 4’ 5” draft. 
Sail area of the three lowers is 515 square 
feet, with the topsail adding another 42. 
Displacement is 16,640 pounds. 

Warren R. Roll, the owner, tells the 
story of how his ideas for Sitkin were born 
and how he and Mr. Garden worked them 
out during off duty hours amid the dark- 
ness and the fog of a long Alaskan winter: 

“For the past ten years I had searched 
for what I considered the ideal combina- 
tion of hull and sail plan. She was to be 
ketch rigged and was intended primarily 
for deep water cruising with a crew of one 
or, at most, two others. Her construction 
was to be rugged and a clear deck was to 
be a first consideration. I had seen many 


designs which appealed but none con- 
tained all the features I had hoped to in- 
corporate in my ketch. —~ 

“While stationed in the Aleutians, I 
had many hours in which to scan back 
issues of YACHTING. In one of these (April, 
1944) were the plans of Banshee II, a cut- 
ter designed by William Garden. I made 
photostats of several ketch rigs to the 
same scale as the drawings of Banshee II 
and meanwhile managed to reach the de- 
signer at another post far from home. 
After this, followed months of correspond- 
ence in the course of which we were just 
beginning to work out the details of the 
new boat in sketeh form. 

“Then fate and, for me, good fortune 
stepped in to speed up and make still more 
enjoyable the work of completing the 
plans. In November, 1944, a letter from 
Mr. Garden advised that he had been 
transferred to new duty in the Aleutians. 
Closer examination of his new address re- 
vealed that he was now on the island 
which had been my home for the past 18 
months. A short jeep trip confirmed this 
fact and the following night found us at 
work on Sitkin’s lines. 

“Evenings of the next two months were 
spent on the final drawings. Sitkin took 
shape steadily. In the distance, the 
smouldering volcano, Great Sitkin, seemed 
to watch over our progress and imparted 
in her a truly restless spirit that has now 


become part of her every line. She was 
conceived along America’s last frontier 
and she’ll some day return to the Aleu- 
tians to lie at anchor in the lee of her in- 
spiration, Great Sitkin.”’ 

Construction and materials to be used 
in the new boat will be of well tried and 
proven types and the best throughout. 
Frames are 174” by 214” placed on 12” 
centers. Planking is double with an inner 
course of 34” Alaskan cedar laid diag- 
onally and covered with an outer course 
of 34’ teak below the water line and ma- 
hogany above it, the whole fastened with 
214” No. 12 Everdur screws, and 34” No. 
6 back fastening. The deck, too, will have 
the extra tightness and rigidity of two 
thicknesses; 14” diagonal Alaskan cedar, 
covered with muslin and finished with 
34"" by 2” teak. 

Though obviously not intended for 
speed or great windward ability, Sitkin 
has avoided the beamy chunkiness which 
creeps into so many small boats intended 
for extended cruising as a result of the 
designers’ efforts to provide maximum a¢- 
commodations and stowage space. Her 
beam of 9’ 3” is not excessive for a water 
line length of 25 feet. ; 

To attain the owner’s objective of wide, 
clear decks, full headroom had to be sae- 
rificed in all except the central “ working 
part of the boat. That, however, is the 
place it is needed most and the only spot 
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where it is really essential. The much 
ter than average amount of space de- 
yoted to the galley and chart table and 
accompanying lockers and drawers re- 
flects a real understanding on the part of 
both designer and owner of the large per- 
centage of below deck activity which, on 
extended cruises, involves the food and 
navigating departments. The sitting tran- 
soms which extend out from around the 
mast in the forward half of the cabin and 
the semi-permanent drop leaf table should 
provide a cozy corner where, with no 
thoroughfare or traffic back and forth, the 
generous sitting headroom should be suf- 
ficient. Root type canvas berths are speci- 
fied to avoid the problem of trying to work 
out seat cushions whose proportions are 
comfortable for both sitting and sleeping. 
The third berth is tucked away aft in 
what is frankly intended more as a laza- 
rette for stowage than as a cabin. 
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“*Sitkin’s” profile and general appearance is that of a yacht somewhat larger than her 35 
feet. Her sail plan permits many variations when shortened down 
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The arrangement of living and working spaces is designed to supply maximum comfort 24 hours per day for a small crew on extended cruises 











90 YACHTING 
A FLUSH ~- DECK 31-FOOT. CHeTTeR 


l\ DESIGNED BY LUDERS 


6 bene interesting yacht is from the boards of the Ludergs 

Marine Construction Co., of Stamford, Conn. Her principal 
dimensions are as follows: Length over all, 46’ 6’’; length on the 
water line, 31’ 0’; beam, 10’ 0”; draft, 6’ 5’. 

While a trunk cabin boat offers certain advantages, such ag 
better light and ventilation and more floor room and elbow room, 
there are also certain drawbacks, one of them often being hay- 
ing the mast pass through the house. It is difficult to keep the 
house from working unless a good deal of expensive bracing is 

\ fitted, and the joint between coaming and deck is a frequent 

‘ source of leaks. The flush deck boat has a stronger hull and much 

greater deck room. 

One difficulty in designing a flush deck boat has been in laying 

\ out a satisfactory cabin arrangement in a boat of less than about 

\ 36’ water line. For some time A. E. Luders, Jr., has been mulling 

\ over the problem and thinks that the plans herewith offer a 

/ | \ solution. Several factors have made this possible: The boat has 

, \ fairly generous freeboard; the mast is stepped fairly well aft so 

that the stiffening around the mast step will not cut into the 

headroom; then the washroom arrangement, extending all the 

way across the boat, takes up extremely little room fore and aft. 

This gives greater separation between the main cabin and the 

forward stateroom, and the washroom is accessible to both. Also, 

basin and toilet are not tucked away under a low deck with 

scant headroom as in a trunk cabin boat. House sized fixtures 
may be installed and there is good elbow room. 

In other respects, the layout is quite conventional, with the 

(meee: galley aft, stateroom forward and either two or four berths in 

The mast is stepped well aft and the rig is all inboard the main cabin. The sunken cockpit is large and self-bailing. 
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Deck plan, inboard profile 
and accommodation plan 
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THE RHODES BANTAM 


HE Rhodes Bantam, plans of which 

are shown here, is the first postwar re- 
cuit to the ranks of such popular and 
numerous one-design classes as the Comet, 
lightning, Snipe, Star and Penguin 
dinghy whose success and large numbers is 
due in no small degree to the fact that 
plans and encouragement have been 
available to all comers, both individual 
and professional builders. 

The principal dimensions of this new 
class are: l.o.a. 14’, l.w.l. 13’ 11’, beam 5’ 
6”, and measured sail area 125 square 
feet. The first Rhodes Bantams were built 
by Skaneateles Boats, Inc., last fall. The 
planking is 14 waterproof plywood on 
sawn frames which allows the home 
builder the simplest possible type of 
construction. 

Both speed and stability were primary 
objectives in the Bantam. Genoa jib, 
parachute spinnaker, long water line 
length, and a long, clean run all contribute 
to exceptional speed for so small.a boat. 
She has beaten several larger boats with 
considerably greater sail area under a va- 
riety of conditions and actually gets up 
and planes with surprising ease. 

Stability, too, has been attained to an 
unusual degree. One can board her right 
over the bow, and go aft by the mast 
without starting any gyrations. Under 
sail, the combination of wide beam, a deep 
metal centerboard, and the weight of the 
crew in a not very heavy boat all work to- 
gether to keep the little Bantam on her 
feet and going even as the wind pipes up. 

The deep, narrow centerboard permits 
the center of lateral plane to be moved 
forward and aft without reducing its area. 
The unusual arrangement which steps the 
mast on the thwart permits the spar to be 
stepped and unstepped without affecting 
the tuning or the length of shrouds and 
jibstay. One person can do it at the 
mooring. 

The ideas which Philip L. Rhodes, of 
Cox and Stevens, developed in designing 
the Bantam were originally conceived by 
members of the Oleott Yacht Club at 


Lockport, N. Y. Fleets are being devel- 
oped there and at the Crescent Yacht 
Club, Chaumont, N. Y., and the Skan- 
eateles Country Club, with interest and 
inquiries having come from many sailing 
centers all over the country and from 
Cuba and Canada as well. A class organi- 
zation has been found and plans are avail- 
able from the Secretary-Treasurer, 
Charles A. Harrison, of 468 Locust, 
Lockport, N. Y. 
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The Rhodes-Bantam combines much of the rig simplicity of a sailing dinghy with the speed 
and stability of larger racing classes 
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The deep metal centerboard, the long run and 
the easily built arc bottom sections are shown 


in these drawings 
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READY-MADE ALUMINUM SPARS 
FOR SMALL CRAFT 


> It was only a few years ago that 
aluminum alloy spars were pretty much 
in the fantastic class. Big and fabulous 
America’s Cup defenders like Ranger and 
a few ultra-ultra Twelve-Metres and oth- 
ers of the same ilk sported them and won 
races with them. But most of the country’s 
sailors had to be content with speculating 
about the fabulous cost of such sticks and 
wondering when, if ever, their many un- 
usual and interesting features would be 
available to the little fellow with the ordi- 
nary boat. Once in a while, somebody 
would make friends with the right guy 
around an aircraft plant and come up with 
part of an old wing strut, or a length of 
aluminum alloy tubing which was fash- 
ioned into a novel, if makeshift, spar. But 
most of those who had the urge and the 
temerity to ask a maker or seller of alumi- 
num alloys what was available for spars 
got no further than a list of unusable 
shapes and sizes. The cost of fabricating 
just what they wanted would have paid 
off the mortgage on the clubhouse, so that 
wouldn’t work, either. 

Now, however, the aluminum spar pic- 
ture has completely reversed itself and, 
thanks to the enterprise of F. R. Carpen- 
ter, aluminum alloy masts and booms for 
small boats are already in use and avail- 
able in various lengths and at moderate 
cost to both builders and individual boat 
owners. 

Instead of continuing the old routine of 
saying “no can do” to each slightly dif- 
fering request with the result that nobody 
got any spars at all, Mr. Carpenter went 





The Zephyr spar is a homogeneous extruded 
section of Alcoa alloy 61 S-T 


ahead and designed a streamlined or pear- 
shaped hollow extruded section with inter- 
contained slot for luff and footrope. So 
far, only the one size or section is available 
but by cutting it off to the required 
lengths, there seems to be no reason why 
it cannot do nicely as both mast and boom 
on a great many of the smaller racing and 
day-sailing craft. 

The Zephyr spar is a homogeneous ex- 
truded section of Alcoa alloy 61 S-T. To 
get the technical details off our chest early, 
we add that this is a corrosion-resisting 
alloy of the aluminum-magnesium-silicon- 
chromium-copper series which has been 
widely used in the marine field for life- 
boats, superstructures, and small boat 
hulls. It has a typical tensile strength of 
45,000 pounds per square inch and a yield 
point of 39,000 pounds per square inch. It 
is smooth, shiny and bright and not only 
the easiest but the best way to keep it up 
is to leave it perfectly bare except for an 
occasional cleaning and waxing with 
Simonize or a similar polish. 

The dimensions of the Zephyr section 
are 314” in the long axis, by 2’”’ wide and 
tapering down in the top five feet of each 
mast to 134” round. There is no limitation 
on how long a spar can be run off through 
the dies so that the strength and stiffness 
afforded by the above dimensional struc- 
ture is the controlling factor in how big a 
rig it can be used with. The designer fig- 
ures that a height of 32 feet carrying 250 
square feet of sail is a safe limit. For those 
who may wish to do some calculating on 
their own, we add the following: the wall 
thickness is .094”, and the area of metal in 
cross section is .87 square inch. 

The makers also supply a heel casting 
and a masthead casting, both of 214 alloy 
and both being fitted with sheaves for the 
halliards which, of course, are led down 
through the hollow spar. Spreaders, jumper 
struts, jibstay and halliard block fitting, 
all with tabs for attachment of shrouds 
and stays, are also available. These are all 
through-bolted to the mast and made of 
61 S-T, the same alloy as the spars. 
Spreaders and struts are of %” O.D. 
tubing and can be cut to length to fit the 
individual rigging plan. 

To complete the adaptation of the 
standard Zephyr section for use as a boom, 
a special gooseneck fitting fastening into 
the slot on the mast, a sheave for the out- 
haul tail, main sheet block attachment, 
etc., are provided. 

The weight of the Zephyr spars is just 
about 1 lb. per foot of length to which 
must be added about 3 lbs. for all fittings 
on the mast. 

Currently, only one size of section, 
described here, is available. This should be 
adaptable without departing too far from 
the ideal dimensions of most masts from 
about 20 to 32 feet in height, and of the 
main booms of the same rigs. The manu- 
facturers are working on the design of a 
larger and a smaller section, the former for 
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cruising boats and larger racing craft, and 
the smaller for dinghies and other smal} 
boats. 

The cost of the Zephyr spars is approx. 
imately $3.00 per foot with suitable dis. 
counts for boatbuilders ordering in quan- 
tity lots. This figure is comparable to hol- 
low wooden spars complete with fittings, 
Further information may be~ obtained 
from Zephyr Products, Box 1023, New 
Kensington, Pa., where the spars are 
being fabricated. 


A MONKEY BELT 
FOR OFFSHORE SAFETY 


> With the renaissance of offshore cruis- 
ing, ocean and distance racing which is 
taking place or about to take place, this 
year is a particularly appropriate time to 
give a thought to the needs of the guys 
who have to reef and hand sail, secure 
gear which has gone adrift, and do the 
score of other jobs which come up with 
increasing frequency as decks get wetter 
and nights get darker, and the sea tumbles 
everything about. If men had monkeys’ 
tails to wrap around a spar or a stanchion, 
it would all be quite simple. The next best 
thing is the Winsette Monkey Belt which 
provides both a tail of rope and a versatile 
and substantial means of making it fast 
to the man. 

Some means of providing ‘‘two hands 
for the ship while still having one for the 
man” has been advocated for years but, 
as far as we know, this is the first gadget 
of its kind offered all comers. The belt has 
a heavy canvas underpart with a D ring 
sewn into each end. To this is sewn a 
heavy leather belt, 48” long and with 
enough buckle holes to make it fit snugly 
around a slim, lightly clothed waist or one 
swollen by warm clothing and oilskins. On 





The belt has a heavy canvas underpart with a 
D ring sewn in each end 


the buckle end is a large weatherproof 
pocket with a snap-down fastener for 
cigarettes, lighter or other do-dads. At the 
other side of the belt is a web and snap 
arrangement for holding the rope tail 
when coiled, and a buckle strap for 4 
sheath knife, marlinespike, or pair of 
pliers. The rope tail is six feet long and 
has a heavy snap hook spliced into one 
end to fix it to either D ring. 
Winsette, of 558 City Island Ave., City 
Island 64, N. Y., and Phelps-Terkel, 5550 
Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles, are stocking 
the Monkey Belt. The price is $15. 
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Here’s why most boat owners 


prefer CHAMPION 


SPARK PLUGS... 























..o THEY'RE DEPENDABLE! 


That’s the reason you'll find Champion Spark Plugs in more and more 
marine engines of every type. Most motorboat owners know Champion’s 
record of outstanding dependability on the water as well as in planes, 
cars and trucks... wherever gasoline engines are used. 


That’s why you should see that Champions are in your boat this Spring 
for the kind of fun you can get only with a dependable, smooth-running 
engine. Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo 1, Ohio. 


FOLLOW THE EXPERTS .. . SPECIFY DEPENDABLE CHAMPIONS 
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with proved marine hardware and fittings 


\é 





Attwood hardware and fittings are recognized leaders 
in their field. They are the accepted choice of America’s 
foremost builders of custom and stock boats. 


Atgvood has achieved this status by concentrating on 
quality production. All parts are made of virgin materials 
»,and all finishes are inspected in accordance with strict 
. government specifications. Our personnel has gained its 
_experience through ‘many years of successfully meeting 
the demands of many types of customers. 


Our new line of marine hardware is the finest we have 
ever produced. Completely modern in design, these prod- 
ucts are thoroughly practical and achieve high standards 


of utility. Full details on any items you need will be glad- . 


ly supplied upon request. 


. Just off the press — our new 

go Marine Hardware Catalog. 
Descriptions, specifications, 
prices .. 







. everything ‘is in- 
cluded. Write for your free 
copy today. 





Write to: 752 Front Ave., N.W., Grand Rapids 4, Michigan 
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> The big news of the dinghy world is of course the fifteenth 
annual regatta of the Frostbite Y.C., held over a protracted 
New Year’s week-end at the Manhasset Bay Y.C. The racing 
didn’t amount to too much, what with one kind of weather and 
another, but the annual meeting, conducted on the customary 
hilarious lines by Commodore Glenn MacNary, Secretary Harry 
Powell and Bob Fraser, made up for it. Clint Bell was elected 
commodore for the coming year. 

_The only day when the racing was even fair was on Sunday, 
when 28 boats, all of the BO class, sailed in five races, and the 
competition, at least at the top, was extremely close. Skip and 
Mary Etchells, in Sno’Fun, won the series with 125 points, 
thereby demonstrating the futility of the frantic efforts some 
skippers make to get minimum-weight crews in light weather. 
Skip and Mary are big people but they don’t stop the boat from 
going. Three boats tied for second place with 121 points each — 
Pat O’Gorman’s Feliz, Jack Sutphen’s Zotom and Alton O’Bri- 
en’s Frappe. 

The race committee laid itself wide open to a lot of ribbing b 
deciding not to hold races on New Year’s Day. It was blowing 
hard out of the northwest and the crash boat was broken down. 
Etchells and O’Gorman took Sno’Fun out, just to prove it 
could be done, and Bill Dyer and various others were cruising 
around quite comfortably in Bill’s remarkably able 1214’ dhow, 
but while these able seamen made out all right, it was no day for 
either lightweight or inexpert crews to be fooling around in BO 
boats, especially without a rescue boat in attendance. All of 
which lent special interest to Corny Shields’s announcement 
that he and some other dinghy sailors are interested in a new 
boat, which is expected to be considerably stiffer and abler than 
the BOs and nearly if not quite as fast. She is designed by: 
Olin Stephens and is a development, 1114’ long, of the 9%- 
footer he designed to go with the New York Y.C. 32s. Corny 
showed a model of the new boat, which is to be a molded ply- 
wood hull built by Waldvogel Bros., of New York, and she looks 
like a beauty. 


> Another new boat — new to the Sound Frostbiters that is — 
that was among those present was the 17’ dinghy type sloop 
Thistle which Sandy Douglass trailed all the way down from 
Ohio and which attracted a lot of favorable comment. 


> Among the survivors of the first Frostbite race who managed 
to hobble down to Manhasset Bay this year were Al Clark, 
Charles Henderson, Ev Morris, Adrian Iselin, Art Knapp, Bob 
Fraser and a few other elderly characters. 


> The anomalous situation which prevailed early in the winter, 
with the Larchmont BO dinghies racing under Y.R.A. rules and 
the Manhasset Bay fleet under Vanderbilt rules, was straight- 
ened out at a BO Class meeting, held New Year’s Day. Hereafter 
both fleets will sail under Y.R.A. rules, so it won’t be such a 
strain to remember who has what right of way if you happen to 
be sailing at a club other than your own. 


> Fourteen boats qualified for the fall series at the Larchmont 
Y.C. Pat O’Gorman was the winner in the series, which ended 
just before Christmas. Alton O’Brien took second place, Corny 
Shields took third and Skip Etchells fourth. 

George Hinman is well up in the lead in the Manhasset Bay 
fleet’s Series. 














The very thought of holding the wheel of this consummately graceful cruiser, guiding its 
effortless and eager passage through the water—and knowing the boat is yours—inspires 
a peculiarly pulse-quickening emotion. A natural component of that emotion is the pride 
of knowing that beneath its aristocratic, modern superstructure is a stalwart, bronze- 
fastened, double planked hull that represents the farthest advance in naval architecture 
and the best of new construction methods. Over many years, these create this dividend: 
Life at its happiest, on the water.» » » The Wheeler 46’ Double Cabin Cruiser is offered in 
two models, one with spacious sun deck, the other with a fly bridge. Your Wheeler dealer 


is now taking orders for delivery. 


\O wie 1h) F ) RP 
\YY Let) | hb Lit, SHIPBUILDING CORPORATION 


FOOT OF IS4TH STREET AND EAST RIVER, WHITESTONE, L. I., NEW YORK CITY 


Surprisingly spacious, the galley of the Wheeler 46’ has ali the _‘Ventilation and light are generously provided by the exclusive 
features of a complete modern kitchenette ashore, including an “Wheelerlightenair” feature. There is ample space for dishes, 
ice refrigerator of unusually large (over 7 cubic foot) capacity. silver, food, and cooking utensils for extended cruise periods. 
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Preview .. . 


of our new 20-foot 
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Cygnet cruiser..... 


stock 


high quality 


has sleeping accom- 


built 


boats to be 
under 


by 


license 


modations for two. . 


leading New England 


shipyards. 


will soon be avail- 
able for about $1800 


Write for free 
folder on our 20 ft. 


cruiser: 


See models of 


CYGNET SEACRAFT 
58 Carrington Ave. 


Boston and New York 


Milford, Conn. 


Sportsman Shows. 
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UNITED STATES 


I~ POWER SQUADRONS : 


NEWS FROM DISTRICT 16 


> The Tacoma Power Squadron was born August 22nd, 1939, 
when a group of boat owners gathered at the Tacoma Y.C, 
At this meeting R. C. Bourdon was elected commander, C. D, 
Martin, vice commander, and Clyde Hunt, secretary and treas- 
urer. Some time later a USPS charter was granted, making Ta- 
coma the first Squadron in the Pacific Coast District. 

During the war the Tacoma Squadron assisted the Armed 
Forces by giving courses in small boat handling and navigation. 
Six men of the U. S. Coast Guard Reserve (T) recently became 
members after successfully completing the piloting course. 
Several members assisted as officers and enlisted men, while 
other members took patients from the Army Hospital at Fort 
Lewis on recreational boat trips on Puget Sound. 

An example of the local Squadron’s close association with the 
Tacoma Y.C. is the fact that nearly all of the 46 students in 
the piloting class are recently elected members of the club. 
The advanced piloting class being instructed by Bill DeMille 
has 16 members of the Tacoma Power Squadron. 

With Seattle running a close second to New York as having 
the largest boat registration of any port in the nation, the 
Seattle Power Squadron, chartered in 1941, has attained 15th 
position among the 95 Squadrons throughout the United States. 

The three local yacht clubs look to the Squadron as a na- 
tionally recognized educational medium particularly adapted 
to their needs. They know also that it will give unstinted and 
forceful support to any project or activity tending toward 
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| mutual benefit. 


The public interest shown in the piloting class attendance is 
out of all proportion to the number of actual boat owners taking 
the instruction. We consider this a healthy condition thoroughly 
in keeping with the objects of the U. S. Power Squadrons. 

To keep in close touch with the members a monthly publica- 
tion called The Pilot is issued giving a commentary on all 
local¥Squadron activities. 

The Women’s Auxiliary of the Seattle Power Squadron, the 
“WASPS,” is very active. Its membership is made up of women 
who have been awarded certificates for proficiency in piloting. 

R. C. Bourpon, A.P. 


BOOKS FOR THE YACHTSMAN 


TRADITIONS AND MEMORIES OF AMERICAN 
YACHTING (Enlarged Edition) by W. P. Stephens (Motor 
Boating, N. Y., $3.00). It has often been said that yachtsmen 
come and go, but “ W. P.’’ goes on forever. Indeed, that “grand 
old man of American yachting” who is now some ninety years 
young has long been so beloved and respected a figure that sail- 
ors everywhere regard him as an imperishable part of the yacht- 
ing scene. It is particularly fortunate, therefore, that his en- 
cyclopaedic knowledge of the early years of the sport, as prac- 
ticed in this country, has been preserved in book form. 

This new, enlarged edition of his previously published 7'ra- 
ditions and Memories includes all previously published material 
and concludes with considerations of the genesis and develop- 
ment of the cutter rig. In his preface to this edition, ‘‘W. P.” 
provides a pertinent description of the book’s content and pur- 
pose in stating that: “I believe that the yachtsman of today 1s 
interested not only in his own yacht and his own club but in the 
sport in both its historical and technical aspects and especially 
in those details of design and construction which were once 
sealed books to him.” 

Not the least of the unique book’s appeal are its scores of il- 
lustrations which collectively form a vivid and revealing pano- 
rama of the yachting scene prior the turn of the century. licre 
indeed is a “must” for every yachtsman’s bookshelf. C. lh. 
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_ Power 


Capacity ranges of the various Chrysler Marine Engine 
models assure Power To Fit The Hull. World famous 
boat builders know the excellence of Chrysler Marine 
Power. Chrysler Marine Engines are offered as standard 
or optional equipment in beautiful new 1946 models 
by Chris-Craft, Consolidated, Gar Wood, Hubert Johnson, 
Huckins, Matthews, Owens, Richardson, Stephens, 
Truscott, Wheeler and many other fine boat builders. 





Chrysler Marine Engines are revolu- 
tionizing the popular conception 
of marine power. They are setting 
new standards of smooth, quiet, safe 
trouble-free performance because 
they are not assembled or converted, 
not rebored or rebuilt engines... 
but are designed, engineered 
and “Built To Live In The Water.” 
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Two Sixes, an Eight, a Diesel — to fif your 
boat and your requirements! Proved and im- 
proved on the sea lanes of peace and war. 


“LISTEN TO THE MUSIC OF ANDRE KOSTELANETZ, THURSDAYS, CBS, 9 P.M. EST” 
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to fit the hull | 


Chrysler Marine Engines start quickly. Light weight, 
high speed, compact design increases cruising speeds 
and fuel economy. Chrysler-built reduction gears are 
integral with the engine assembly. Even a special 
Vee-Drive design increases utility space of short hulls. 


Be sure and specify Chrysler Marine power when you 
buy your new boat or re-power your present craft. The 
coupon below will bring you a 
fascinating story, plus a nautical 
glossary. Clip and mail it at once. 


MARINE ENGINE DIVISION 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


12204 E. Jefferson, Detroit 31, Michigan 


ACE « CROWN «+ ROYAL « DIESEL 
80 to 141 Maximum Brake Horsepower 


PL 


MARINE ENGINE DIVISION, CHRYSLER CORP. 
12204 E. Jefferson, Detroit 31, Michigan 


»Please send 0) “So you're going to buy a boat!” 
O Catalog 


Name — = 


Address - 





| - State 






























































IF 
YOU'RE DROPPING 
ANCHOR 
IN 


LL the attractions you’ve dreamed of will be await- 
A ing you. On the Way you'll find good anchorage at 
St. Augustine with a well marked eight foot channel 
from the Intracoastal Waterway. At St. Lucie inlet, 
two-thirds of the way down the coast, you'll prob- 
ably spend a day or two sail-fishing before deciding 
whether to go on to the famous East coast resorts 
with angling and cruising along the Keys or to take 
the Cross-Florida Waterway for the quiet beautiful 
harbors of St. Petersburg and Pensacola on the Gulf. 


This winter more than ever you'll enjoy using your 
boat again. Be sure it has the com- 
plete protection of a Chubb policy 
—insurance designed by yachtsmen 
to fit yachtsmen’s requirements. 


Send for “The ABC of Yacht Insur- 
ance,” an interesting booklet contain- 
ing many valuable suggestions for 
the proper care of your boat. 





Underwriters 


90 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


Ocean and Inland Marine « Transportation « Fire and Automobile 
Aviation Insurance through Associated Aviation Underwriters 


Federal Insurance Company and Associated Companies 
Represented by Agents and Brokers throughout the country 


CHUBB & SON 
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DOWN TO GUADALUPE 


(Continued from page 52) 


blew hard all night and right in our teeth, with the rain con- 
tinuing. I was worried about our jib, as the seas slammed over 
the bow right into the bunt of the sail and I expected the foot of 
it to burst wide open at any time. We should have been carrying 
a smaller sail than the overlapping jib, which scooped up too 
much water. But it held and I, for one, had no intention of 
going forward and shifting jibs. 

The following morning the rain ceased, the wind moderated 
and we had good sailing as we worked up toward the Catalina 
Channel. The wind was dying as San Juan Capistrano and then 
Newport dropped astern. When it failed entirely, we turned on 
the engine to see us through the night and, early the next 
morning, dropped anchor in Los Angeles Harbor with our 
quarantine flag flying. 

The next thing we knew Lavengro was swinging at her old 
mooring in the Los Angeles Yacht Club anchorage. Little did 
we six associate skippers realize that there were to be no more 
Guadalupe races for some years to come and that our sailing 
days were drawing to a close for a long time. I think, had we 
done so, we would have stayed a few days longer in the little 
sheltered harbor of San Tomas. 


PRACTICAL RADAR PILOTING 


(Continued from page 57) 


buoy on the surface to mark it or unless you can locate your own 
position by radar cross bearings (or just one range and bearing 
if that’s all you can get), and lay a safe course. Maybe I owe 
radar an apology for that statement, because it did once keep 
me out of an embarrassing predicament. 

It was during a hunt for a Jap submarine lacaitiain. as it 
proved) that had been reported off the west coast of Malekula 
Island in the New Hebrides. It was a glassy calm morning just 
before dawn and we were poking along close inshore, on the 
theory that if there were a Jap there and he had any sense at all 
he’d be hiding out close to the island where the sound gear 
wouldn’t pick him up. Jack Faries, our best operator, who was 
handling the radar, called my attention to a peculiar faint line 
of light which appeared and faded constantly on the radar scope 
a short distance dead ahead of us. Playing safe, we rang her 
down to a stop and stood by and, as the dawn strengthened, we 
saw what it was, the riffling of the slight ground swell as it 
rolled over an uncharted reef that couldn’t have been more than 
two or three feet under water. Sometimes radar will do more for 
you than you deserve — but don’t count on it. 

And now to get down to the question of what gear is available 
and what may be expected in the near future. As far as we have 


| been able to ascertain, the smallest practical ship-borne surface 


search radar outfit commercially available is one like that which 
the Raytheon Manufacturing Company has installed in more 
than 300 merchant ships in recent months. This set, complete 
with power supply, operating unit and antenna, which may be 
located either at the masthead or on top of the radar shack, 
weighs in the neighborhood of 1200 pounds. It operates on 110 
volt 60-cycle AC power and uses one k.v.a. It has a maximum 
range of 50 miles and a minimum range (this is important since 
on most sets objects within 500 yards are undistinguishable) of 
100 yards. It can be operated by ordinary bridge personnel 
without extensive technical training. It has four range scales — 


‘114, 5, 15 and 50 miles radius. It has excellent technical qualities 


of target resolution and accuracy of range and bearing. It has a 
7” diameter PPI scope. It can be installed for somewhere 
around $6,000. 

This is what is defined as a class B set under the specifications 
drawn up at a recent conference of Coast Guard and merchant 
marine officials, as a medium price, medium weight set. Specifi- 
cations for class D, intended for such vessels as yachts and fish- 
ing craft, have not been completed yet. The Raytheon set de- 
scribed above would be an excellent installation for any yacht 
where the weight, power and price would not be excessive, but 
obviously it is too big a proposition in all three respects for the 
average yacht owner even to consider. The manufacturers and 
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What ? Start an ad with a coupon ! 


SO MANY PEOPLE are asking about the new 1946 
STEELCRAFT, the least we can do is make it easy for 
you to get the facts fast. 

STEELCRAFT is a war-tested, welded steel “26-footer” 
with all the seaworthiness and savings only steel can 
give you. 

Now, for the first time it puts all the pleasures of 
boat-owning within the reach of-any man who can 
afford an automobile. 

The new 1946 StTEELcRAFT is now actually being 
delivered. Is your name on our preferred list? 














SPECIFICATIONS 
Length 25° 1” 
Beam sabi cthec Oe 
Draft .. ee 
LS ese 95 h.p., 6 cyl. Kermath “Sea Prince” 


SPORT CRUISER—Cabin forward with upholstered upper 
and lower berth, convertible to a divan in daytime, galley 
with sink, fresh water and icebox opposite—toilet forward 


in separate compartment, 14’ open fishing cockpit with 
sport type windshield. 

DAY CRUISER—Cabin forward with all appointments of 
Sport Cruiser—permanent shelter with 6’ 2” headroom 
over forward half of cockpit. - 

SEDAN CRUISER—Cabin forward with all appointments of 
Sport Cruiser—cabin aft completely enclosed with com- 
plete dinette to starboard for four, convertible at night 
into a double bed, thus making sleeping accommodations 
for four in two private staterooms. 


CHURCHWARD & CO., 47 Water St., West Haven, Conn. 





(PATENTS APPLIED FOR) 
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technicians aren’t too encouraging about a drastic reduction of 
any of these elements in the immediate future. 


. The Raytheon engineers, incidentally, bring up a timely 


point — that of the desirability of standardizing motor boat 
electrical installations. Time was when it didn’t make much 
difference whether your system was 6 volts or 110 volts but 
with the modern tendency to pile electrical accessories into 
boats — direction finders, radios, phones, depth finders, radars, 
lorans, electric stoves and refrigerators, etc. — it makes a great 
deal of difference. The same equipment, in different boats, 
would now have to use 6, 12, 24, 32 and 110 volts, thereby 
eliminating the economy that would be possible with stand- 
ardization. Actually, the present situation means that a great 
deal of electrical equipment that should be available to boats 
isn’t, because it’s made only in certain voltages. Raytheon sug- 
gests 110-115 volt 60 cycle AC current as the ideal standard, 
which could be obtained from a fairly small generating plant. 

Since aircraft of fighter size are being equipped with radar, it 
is obvious that there must be satisfactory sets of less weight 
than this. Inquiry of the Grumman Aircraft Engineering Cor- 
poration disclosed that there are radar sets made for aircraft 
installation as light as 150 to 200 pounds. Most aircraft electri- 
cal apparatus operates on 24 volts but it would require an out- 
put of 1500 watts of DC power to supply the 750 watts the set 
in question actually uses, and the weight of an inverter from 
DC to AC would be another 25 pounds, and would be required 
in the average boat. And such a unit installed in a yacht, just 
at a rough guess, would cost at least as much as would the 
Raytheon set described above. Here again, the development of 
a small, practical, inexpensive boat unit, according to several 
Grumman engineers who are also small-yacht owners and have 
looked into the matter, isn’t likely to come along soon. 

One radar device which would have some value to the yachts- 
man is an anti-collision warning set, a small, short-range, unit 
weighing only 30 pounds, which rings a bell or turns on a light 
when another ship comes within its range. Strictly as a safety 
device it would be practicable for small yachts, but it won’t do 
what the yachtsman primarily wants his radar to do — tell 
him where he is in thick weather. 

Another system, to be called ‘‘Racon,” will be established 
before long. A series of radio beacons will be set up along the 
coast, in elevated locations, to be used for ranging and bearing 
with relatively simple and low-powered shipborne equipment, 
but the system promises little, if anything, for small yacht 
piloting that. the radio direction finder doesn’t already do. 

This article isn’t about loran*, which is an entirely separate 
subject, but it might be worth mentioning that the drawbacks of 
radar as applied to a yacht installation do not apply to loran. 
The Grumman engineers assure me that the installation of loran 
is already practical for yachts. Loran operates on frequencies 
just over the normal broadcast band, and requires relatively 
little power. A 35-40 pound unit is made for aircraft installa- 
tion, operating on only about 225 watts at a cost of around 
$700. A man can learn to operate loran in three or four days. 

The catch here is that loran would be of little use to the aver- 
age yachtsman, whose cruising is done coastwise. Loran bears 
the same relation to radar as celestial navigation does to pilot- 
ing. It is strictly an offshore navigation system; just as the aver- 
age yachtsman has no need of celestial navigation, he also has 
no need of loran. It will doubtless become common on ocean 
racers and deep water cruising yachts, supplanting or at least 
supplementing the sextant, chronometer and nautical almanac, 
but for coastwise piloting the radio direction finder is, again, a 
much more practical aid. 

So, ladies and gents, it looks as if, unless you can afford to 
shell out $6,000 or so, and unless your boat can spare a kilowatt 
extra drain on her generating system and carry an extra half- 
ton of gear above decks without noticing the weight, you'll 
have to wait a while for your radar. I, for one, don’t give a hoot 
in hades how long it takes. I get too much fun out of the 

b’guess and b’god” style of piloting that’s done without any 
more scientific equipment than an old chart, a lead line, a 


teasonably well adjusted compass and a small amount of com- 
Mon sense. 
Re: 1046 Radar and Loran as Navigation Aids,” Yacutina, Novem- 
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Today, those shafts are still as good as new. 
The 70-foot “AVOCA” was built for private use. But, 
like many other. pleasure craft, she has served her hitch 
in the Navy. The “AVOCA” is now being reconditioned 
as a private yacht. Her engines are being replaced—but 
not her Monel* shafts! 

Long service is typical of Monel. That’s why naval 
architects—men who know the job to be done—choose 
Monel for galleys, tanks, fastenings, prop’ shafts and 
many other tasks where rustless, corrosion-resisting 
strength is a “must”. 

For more information on the sea-goin’ metal that puts 
more pleasure in pleasure boating, write: 


The International Nickel Company, Inc., 67 Wall St., New York 5, N.Y. 





* Mone! 


oo It’s the sea-goin’* metal’’ 
"Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 














| oo IT IS: the venti- 


lator that made marine 
ventilating history ! 


Breidert 


MARINE 


AirXHausters 


entilation no matler 
the wind blows: 









Positive V¥ 
which way 


GREATEST SCIENTIFIC IM- 
ROVEMENT IN OVER FIFTY 
ARS .. Designed on aero- 
dynamic principles, the Breidert 
uses wind currents from amy 
direction to achieve positive 
ventilation under all conditions 
with no power consumption! 
Back-drafts are eliminated 
Where no interior negative pressure exists. The Breidert 
remains stationary, has no moving parts... yet at 25 
knots, it approximates the suction power of an electric 
exhaust fan of equal throat size! 


FIRST TO OFFER CERTIFIED RATINGS... Thoroughly tested by 

Smith, Emery & Co. (Pacific Coast Branch, Pittsburgh Test- 

ing Laboratories), the Breidert’s 

ee high efficiency has been proved 

with wind blowing at a/] angles 

(see left), and ratings certified. 

The Breidert is the first to offer 

, certified ratings based on direc- 

Old Breidert tional wind tests. Compare these 
Method Method ratings with other ventilators. 
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FOR MANY TYPES OF APPLICATIONS... Breiderts are used 
on boats of all kinds...on decks, portholes, galley stacks, 
engine room hatchways, etc. They successfully solve many 
difficult ventilating problems where other ventilators “down- 
draft” or otherwise fail. 


WRITE FOR FREE ENGINEERING DATA BOOK... contains 
complete information about Breidert Marine Air-X-Hausters, 
including certified capacity ratings, etc. Address Dept. F. 








NOTE: Breidert Air-X-Hausters are also made for use 
on residence chimney tops, vent flues and for attic ven- 
tilating. Thousands are in use in all parts of the coun- 
try. Ask for full information. 











Manufactured by 


G.C.BREIDERT CO. 
634 S. Spring St., Los Angeles 14, Calif. 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE US 








YACHTING 
STEMMING THE RAPIDS 


(Continued from page 60) 
but it is wholesome and healthy and clean, too, and these quali- 
ties were reflected in the faces and physique of the men and 
women and children we met. 

Late that afternoon we walked around a corner of the island to 
take a look at the rapids we and Jo-Leen were to fight our way 
through the next day. The tide was flooding and white water ran 
swiftly the full four miles of the pass. But at the point where the 
tons and tons of water were being hurled through a narrow chan- 
nel into Bute Inlet, it was worse than any of us had imagined. On 
and over came the swirling waters, boiling and churning through 
the narrow pass. It seemed to stand on end; it roared and leaped 
and fell in great-silver plumes and sent fearful eddies toward the 
shore. Fifty feet deep off the point, the bottom drops away to 
100 fathoms in the middle of the channel. The great boils and 
swirls throw numberless hake up from the depths. Being bottom 
fish and allergic to the higher levels, the hake burst and float 
downstream. Sitting low on the point we could look up eight 
feet and watch the foaming waters boil down towards us. We 
began to wonder. 

The next day was Joe’s day. He had taken us up there to defy 
Yaculta’s evil spirits and it was up to him. We were ready any 
time. Of course, if Joe didn’t want to go, we wouldn’t mind too 
much. In fact, that would be perfectly all right with us. After 
all, the scenery on up would be just about the same. A 15-foot 
tide was running out as we rounded a point of the island and 


| headed in, upstream. Jack Innes, who had spent all of his sixteen 


years in contemptuous intimacy with Yaculta Rapids, came 
along, just in case. Our hearts pounded in anticipation but not 
for long for, before Jo-Leen was fairly in the pass, the strong 
tide rips hit. She twisted and turned as the waters of Yaculta 
fought to take possession. She seemed to be trying to turn back, 
to show us that she had more sense than any of us. 

Jack shouted quick orders and Jo-Leen dived straight for a 
rock wall, to take advantage of a back eddy. Utilizing the back 
eddies is the secret of success in running the Yaculta. Traveling 
around the eddy’s sloping rim, she missed the wall by five feet, 
climbed out’ of the whirl on the far side and stumbled crazily 
upstream through the overfalls and upended water. For long, 
tense minutes, her engine pounding, Jo-Leen scarcely moved 
ahead, yet all the water in the sea seemed to be rushing beneath 
her keel. Spray and spume leaped higher than the wheelhouse 
windows. A whole tree upended in a whirlpool at one side to dis- 
appear beneath the surface. Abreast the point, we held our 
breath, for it looked as though the boat was going to be over- 
whelmed by that wild mass of water. And then, just as Joe and 
Jack had figured, one of the most evil of all the evil spirits 
picked her up bodily and deposited her in the center of the final 
back eddy, and we knew she would make it. Before long she 
was moving into smoother water and picking up speed. After- 
ward, we cruised for several hours up beautiful fjords, none of 
us quite sure whether it was because of the beauty of the scene 
or because Joe had remembered that to get back we would have 
to run the rapids again, downstream, or wait for the slack. Sea- 
gulls and tern fought over drifting bits of hake and monstrous 
eagles left their high-lying nests to circle and soar above us. 

It seemed rather senseless to think of leaving Stuart Island. 
But a few mornings later Joe was up before dawn, pacing the 
decks. That was the morning we had set and the skipper was 
restless and anxious. Some of the folks came down to tell us 
good-bye. Mrs. Innes brought two golden loaves of bread. It was 
not a happy parting. Association with those people had been 
just a little disturbing to our old philosophies of life. Of course, 
to come right down to it, none of us would have exchanged 
places with them yet the immensity of their country and the 
simple fullness of their unhurried lives had compelled each of us 
to reconsider his old scale of values. As Jo-Leen pulled out into 
the bay and turned away from Stuart Island, it slowly dawned 
upon us that our cruise was only half completed. 

Ahead of us were other unexplored seaways filled with those 
endless chaplets of blue-green islands, and enchanted days and 
nights. Yet the Yaculta had made such an impression upon 
of us that leaving it had seemed, for a moment, like the end of 
everything. 
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MMM Mbeahasess 
Set your Course for GMMaiUsssinys > 


CAREFREE CRUISING -} a 





FOR EVERY TYPE OF 


MARINE WORK 


If your plans take you through Florida 
waters it will pay you to visit this 
unique yacht yard. Placed in a setting 
of landscaped beauty, with winding 
drives, flowers and shrubbery, its 
facilities for service, repair or re-fitting 
are unsurpassed. 

You will find it on the Southern end 
of Daytona Beach on the mainland side, 
through a channel one hundred feet 
wide and eight feet deep, into a pro- 
tected harbor covering fifteen acres. 


A fully equipped modern machine 
shop and a three-story carpenter shop 
are manned by skilled workmen who 
take pride in seeing to it that even the 
most minor adjustment or repair re- 
ceives the same attention and care as 
a major outfitting. 

There are facilities for handling the 
smallest runabouts as well as yachts 
of 600 tons and 165 feet in length. 

So set your course for Daytona Beach 
Boat Works. Get your craft in ship- 
shape order for many happy hours of 
carefree cruising. ; 
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Diesel Testing Equipment Ample Locker Space 


Special Engine Hoist Sail Loft and Awning Work 
Marine ni and Equipment Chrome Plating Plant 





(Buster) Chadwick, Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 









Qeyjloma Beech rar Worle (ni. 


DAYTONA BEACH, FLORIDA 


(Location Adjacent to Halifax River Yacht Club) - 
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LIGHT INBOARDS, 100, 


DESERVE 


WiCox “ Dependable” Fittings 





RUDDER 
UPPER RUDDER POST 
BEARING 






SELF-ALIGNING SHAFT LOG 


PROPELLER SHAFT 
INTERMEDIATE BEARING 


FLANGE COUPLING 
(LIGHT WEIGHT) 





¢ 


/ 
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If you are planning a Light Inboard, be sure her propeller 
shaft and rudder fittings are RIGHT. “Must” factors are: 
strength without weight; easy installation; minimum vibra- 
tion; and dependable performance. 


You get these important advantages when you install 
WrCox “Dependable” standard fittings, designed especially 
for use in light inboards. Look over those illustrated here — 
also many others shown in the Wilcox-Crittenden Catalog 
available at your Dealer’s. 


Many materials are still scarce. We strongly urge seeing 
your Boat Supply Dealer early. Discuss ALL your require- 
ments with him. Give him your order NOW so that he can get 
all the materials jetinced. And tell him, of course, that you- 
want WitCox “Dependable” Fittings. 


SELF-ALIGNING SHAFT LOG 


A small bronze shaft log, with flexible 
feature that prevents binding of shaft 
and absorbs vibration. For up to 14 
degree shaft angles. 


NEW! LIGHT WEIGHT 

FLANGE COUPLING 
Especially designed for small inboard 
engines. Has both keyway and set 


screw. 3” dia. x 3’ length. Sizes for 
58” and %” shafting. 


PROPELLER SHAFT 
INTERMEDIATE BEARING 
Ideal where engine is forward, requir- 


ing long shaft. Prevents whipping — 
reduces vibration to minimum. 





UPPER RUDDER POST BEARING 


Sturdy, one-piece bronze casting. Elim- 
inates rattles and rudder vibration. 
Plate is angled to hold rudder post in 
correct relation to sloping transoms. 


GALVANIZED STEEL OR 
BRASS RUDDERS 
Correctly designed; with -blade built 


into post for lasting strength and 
stamina. 





Place your order with your BOAT SUPPLY DEALER 
NOW. Say WILCOX, and be assured of early delivery. 





BE suRE TO speciry WILCOX 














YACHTING 
SQUARE RIGGED CRUISING 


(Continued from page 63) 


of a “Sir.” And, as the high steeved bowsprit pointed to the 
stars over the Groton Hills on the east bank, steering orders 
began to come with increasing tempo. “Rudder amidships,” 
duly repeated, was quickly followed by ‘‘ Left rudder, slowly” 
and, as the spinning spokes of the wheel described arcs in the 
night, the ship’s head swung majestically to port and she com- 
menced to describe the huge semicircle which would eventually 
bring her into position off the pierhead. 

Meanwhile, from side to side of his bridge, quietly, un- 
hurried, Captain Hansen walked, occasionally glancing at the 
distant pier through his binoculars. Besides the ka-chug of the 
diesel, the pip, pip of the charging motor, and the whine of the 
generator, the only sounds that I could hear were the thuds of 
the helmsmen’s gloved hands on the flying spokes, their grunts 
as they spun the wheel and the low moan of the wind. Through 
the speaking tube the captain spoke to the engine room warning 
them in the heat below decks that the time of action for their 
faithful diesel was at hand, and that he would want everything 
it could deliver. 

Now, Mr. Langwad, the first officer, took his place upon the 
forecastle head and “Chips,” the carpenter, stood by the con- 
trols of the electric winch. The chain gripes had been removed 
from the port anchor and it hung at the cathead ready to be let 
go by the run. All was expectancy. 

Meanwhile the Danmark’s towering masts, weblike rigging 
and long yards loomed dark against the stars as she swung 
slowly into position, her own length from the pierhead, having 
completed a big semicircle, and being now headed about sou’- 
sou’-east. 

Suddenly the largo became allegro! Quickly the captain 
lifted the canvas hood from the engine room telegraph; he jerked 
the handle back and forth and the jangle of distant bells was 
heard. The slow ka-chug, ka-chug, ka-chug of the diesel accel- 
erated and, in a deep voice heard clearly above all other sounds, 
the captain called ‘‘ Let go the port anchor.” From the darkness 
of the distant forecastle head, almost like an echo, came the 
reply from the first officer, ‘Let go the port anchor, sir,” fol- 
lowed by a splash and the staccato clatter of chain. 

At this juncture in the piece, the power launch again appeared 
and took a huge manila hawser from the ship’s starboard quar- 
ter. This was quickly run over to the pier, passed up to waiting 
hands, and its eye dropped over a bollard. Again the launch 
dashed out and carried back a like line from our starboard bow. 
Exit the launch, like an actor who has played his part. 

During this passage the ship had pivoted slowly on her port 
anchor so that her bowsprit now was pointed to the eastern 
shore. Again the captain lifted the canvas hood and signalled 
the engine room. The steady ka-chug, ka-chug, ka-chug stopped. 
All was silence. 

Suddenly, with a puff and a snort, it started again and the 
ship began to gather sternway. No word had been spoken for 
minutes, no move made, save by the captain. Came the voice 
of the mate from the fo’castle head, “‘Up and down, sir,” — 
a pause — then, “Anchor’s aweigh, sir,” and we, moved ma- 
jestically, stern-first, toward the pier. 

From my perch in the gallery I watched the cadets on the after 
deck busily gathering in the slack as our stern line rolled slowly 
from the turning head of a power capstan, silently warping the 
ship toward the pier. The bow line, likewise, was slowly coming 
aboard as the Danmark moved, with the dignity beseeming 4 
grande dame, into her appointed berth. 

Now we were abreast the pier. Upon a signal from the bridge, 
the engine stopped, and the running feet of cadets were heard 
pounding along the decks as heavy wire docking lines were 
made ready for their work. Lights flashed on. The pier was 
peopled suddenly with watchers. Amidships, men were busy 
preparing the ship’s gangplank, with its white hand ropes, to be 
run out upon the pier when we were safe alongside. To the 
sweating engine room the captain tinkled: “Finished with en- 
gine.” We were close alongside now. The weary helmsmen were 
dismissed. The gangplank was run out, the captain left. his 
bridge; the concert was over. 
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News for yachtsmen is designation 
of Hagerty as builder of the famous In- 
ternational 110 for the East. Hagerty’s 
original method for fabricating seam- 
less hulls has won the confidence of 
progressive-minded yacht designers— 
among them the creator of the 110. 

During the war we developed a gov- 
ernment program in the highly tech- 
nical field of RADAR and electronics. 
Hagerty’s broad experience in pro- 
ducing Army and Navy equipment of 
laminated wood and metal, tested for 
toughness from Africa to Okinawa, is 
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HAGHER T Y a 


C. RAYMOND HUNT DESIGN 


now applied to the light-strong fabri- 
cation of sleek racing craft. 

The Hagerty 110 combines speed, 
sea-worthiness, ease of handling and 
low cost. Through modern design 
and production, economy has been 
achieved without sacrifice of quality. 

The International 110 now numbers 
more than 300 boats in its Association. 
With Hagerty boats about to join this 
fleet in great numbers, the Inter- 
national 110 achieves the position of 
ace inter-club racer. Write today for 
full specifications and price-list. 


Hagerty Design Pioneers and Innovators Cohasset, Massachusetts 
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a the weight and cost of through-fastenings, the 
labor of sawing and shaping by using laminated 
integral units for: Aprons, binding strakes, deadwood, 
knees, mast stepping, risers, shaft logs, 
spars, stems, stern-posts, strakes, stringers, tow-posts. 


frames, keels, 





YACHTING 


lt | 
|\One-piece laminated 
white oak stem and keel 
for 50’ U. S. Navy motor 
launch, This unit requires 
|} no through- fastenings. 


GAMBLE 
BROTHERS, ENC. 


LAMINATED PRODUCTS 
DIVISION 
LOUISVILLE 9, KENTUCKY 
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WATCH OUT FOR THE 110s! 


(Continued from page 68) 


the 110 rights but, because of the war, has been unable to do any 
new building. With the exception of some 25 built by Jesiek 
Bros. Ship Yard, Macatawa, Mich. (never actually licensed by 
the class) all the boats in existence today are Lawley-built; they 
are all more alike than the proverbial two peas in a pod. One 
may have chrome-plated hardware, another only tarnished 
bronze; one may have two cleats for the spinnaker halliard, 
another none; one may have a jib downhaul and a Peterson 
bridge deck, another neither; but these are things that add only 
to the looks or the convenience of the boat; they do not improve 
her sailing ability. The class is, I think, unanimous in wanting 
to keep things that way. No new wrinkles, no new gadgets 
should be introduced to increase the price of the boat unless, 
many of us feel, they are so marked an improvement that 
common sense decrees their adoption. 

Because of the continuing difficulty in obtaining plywood, 
Cape Cod Shipbuilding has recently relinquished its 110 rights. 
Hagerty Co., Cohasset, Mass., has taken over, and at present is 
the only licensed builder for the class. Hagerty, well known for 
its plywood rowing shells and the wartime production of Army 
and Navy laminated wood and wood-metal alloys equipment, 
fortunately has a stock of the 34-in. plywood on hand; its pro- 
duction of 110s already has begun. 

What will be the future of this war-born class? Will it peter 
out in the expected surge of new classes now that the war is 
over? Those of us sailing in it do not think so. The 110 has 
proved her worth. Six years ago the boat, new, cost $350 without 
sails, or $480.50 complete; the current price for one in good 
condition, but six years old, is $800 or more. There’s a man in 
Mamaroneck Harbor who persists in hailing me every time he 
sees me with a wistful “Don’t you want to sell your 110?” 
followed by an even more wistful ‘Don’t you know of anyone 
who does want to sell?” A Star skipper I know wanted all last 
summer to charter a 110 if only for a few days, “‘to see if they’re 


really as good as they look.” The youngsters sailing in the 
smaller classes are frequently heard making nasty cracks about 
the unorthodox lines of the 110s— and in the same breath 
marveling at their speed. In 1943 and 1944, the Captain of Port 
Detail, Milwaukee, used a 110 to give members of the Coast 
Guard experience in sailing. And for two consecutive years, 
1943 and 1944, 110s were used for the annual McMillan Cup 
Championship competition of the Inter-Collegiate Y.R.A. 

Class activity has grown steadily despite the war. New fleets 
have been formed. Two of the fleets now have monthly news 
letters. On Macatawa Lake, Mich., 14 boats race every Saturday 
and Sunday throughout the summer; there are two separate 
series and special regattas on July 4th and Labor Day. Eleven 
boats sail out of Wilmette, Ill. (the Southern Lake Michigan 
fleet) ; all eleven are moored in a line along the sea wall and all 
eleven race regularly every week-end. The Marblehead fleet 
remains both large and active and is the envy of a good many of 
the smaller racing classes in the vicinity. Out of 28 boats in 
Long Island Sound, including several laid up for the duration 
by skippers in service and a half dozen or so too far away from 
the racing centers for regular participation, 14 were in active 
competition in the various series on last summer’s crowded 
agenda. Up at York Harbor, Maine, however, there was no 
racing last summer; all the skippers in the fleet were in either 
the Navy or the Coast Guard. 

And expansion for the 110s is sure. Plans are being made to 
hold the war-interrupted Nationals next summer. International 
regattas are the next step on the program for, with a number of 
boats already in foreign waters and the demand for them abroad 
growing steadily (Bermuda is clamoring for them), the class 
will be known hereafter as the International 110 Class Yacht 
Racing Association. Call the 110s queer-looking craft if you 
must; we who sail them are convinced that they are not just 
flashes in the dark, but a promise of what is to come. Lively 
racing, a strictly one-design class, low initial cost and low 
maintenance, exceptional training qualifications — what more 
can be asked of a racing boat? 
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$ wipe 2 jars from your wife... 
and avoid unnecessary repair bills 








Crib a mason‘jar from your wife, place a short 
* piece of copper wire in it, then fill the jar part 
way up with any ordinary leaded or unleaded 
gasoline. 























2 Result: Weeks later you will be amazed to see 
* how dangerous, trouble-making gum is foéming 
in the jar. This is exactly what happens in the 
gas tank and fuel system of your cruiser when you 
buy “‘landlubber”’ gasoline. 











3 Take the second mason jar, add a copper wire— 
* and Gulf Marine White Gasoline. The wire 
won’t discolor! It won’t gum up! That’s be- 
cause Gulf Marine White Gasoline is chemically 
inert in the presence of copper. So.. . 














Here’s a moral for you: Use only Gulf Marine 
* White Gasoline. And you need never worry 
that trouble-making gum can clog the fuel 
system of your cruiser, or cause other dan- 
gerous failures when you least expect them! 
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Costs you no more! Available again this boating season! 














Use GULFPRIDE OIL— 
recommended for every Marine 
Engine, Gasoline or Diesel. 
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YACHTING 


Takes you quickly to the fishing grounds and brings you home again— 
or lets you cruise in lazy comfort. High speed combines with seaworthi- 
ness in this modern post war craft. See Us While In Florida. 





OTHER BACKUS MODELS: Junior Fisherman 30’ x 10’, 25 m.p.h. © Day Fisherman 26’ x 8/2’, 28 m.p.h. © Descriptive Folder on Request 


a FORT PIERCE BOAT COMPANY 


45 Years Experience In Commercial and Pleasure Fishing Craft Construction ; 


Fort Pierce, Florida 





SAILS WITHOUT MASTS 


(Continued from page 77) 


curred. When mooring the boat, the spring is disconnected and 
the sail allowed to pivot freely with the wind. Since the spring 
was relatively light, it was not difficult to override it by manual 
control of the bull wheel when it became necessary to use the 
sail as a brake or for sailing backwards. It is a pleasant experi- 
ence and somewhat spectacular to come boiling in to a dock in 
a heavy breeze and at the last minute throw the sail out as a 
brake and stop within a few feet. Again, if you are tied up to 
a dock with several boats it is good to be able to back out with 
the same handiness as a power launch. ‘his was the only trim- 
ming device used throughout the summer of 1945 and it proved 
entirely satisfactory. : 

The one disadvantage of the trimming device as used was that 
it took up space below deck and involved a rope, a pulley and a 
cleat. However, this external control was used for the experi- 
mental model to facilitate changes in the springs until the right 
one was found. In the next model, it is planned to use a torsion 
spring and finger tip control. The torsion spring will be entirely 
contained in the sail support tube. The control knob may be 
placed in any convenient spot. It.is felt that this will make for a 
clean and efficient trimming device. 

Three photographs show the boat under way, — beating, 
reaching and running free. The complete lack of stays, turn- 
buckles, sheets and halliards are truly:a move toward the sim- 
plification and streamlining of the sail boat. 

To summarize, it was learned that we could point 15° to 
20° closer to the wind than the Six-Metres Jack and Jill as 
measured by Dr. Kenneth 8S. M. Davidson; seventy square 
feet of rigid sail will provide about as much drive as 100 square 
feet of ordinary sail; the sail does not have to be reefed nor 
lowered at the mooring. It is definitely more maneuverable 
under all circumstances than an ordinary sail. Sails of this 
construction up to 100 square feet will weigh about one-half 


pound per square foot. Less time is required in getting’ under 
way or in putting the boat up than with ordinary rigs. 

In conclusion, the author wishes to emphasize that his second 
model is not considered the ultimate in rigid sail design and 
construction. Many things were learned last summer regarding 
tip design, travel of the aerodynamic center due to increased 
Reynolds number, airfoil section design necessary to make the 
sail feather at zero lift, construction, and cambering. It is 
planned to build two new rigid sails which are now on the 
boards. One will be installed on a Great South Bay Narraske- 
tuck One Design for racing and the other on one of Palmer 
Scott’s Wood Pussys. 


References 
1. “Technical Memorandum No. 55,’’ Experimental Towing Tank, 
Stevens Institute of Technology, Hoboken, N. J. 
2. “The Aerodynamics of Yacht Sails,” by Edward P. Warner and 
Shatswell Ober. 


3. “The Malady of Stays,” by W. P. Carl, Jr., Yacutina, Dec., 
1945. 


THE PEACETIME FUNCTIONS OF 
THE COAST GUARD AUXILIARY 


(Continued from page 74) 


within their respective districts for the ensuing fiscal year. This 
program or plan of activity shall include a statement as to the 
Coast Guard personnel and facilities to be utilized in the ad- 
ministration of the Auxiliary. It is expected that the Auxiliary 
will participate actively in the development of such plans. 
Some of the activities to be undertaken by the Auxiliary in 
carrying out its primary purpose to indoctrinate all owners and 
operators of small craft in the safe operation and navigation of 
small craft include the following: 
To carry out a program of self-instruction to acquaint its 
members with marine safety measures and regulations and in- 
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VALUE 


(bate controls for SMOOTHER 
MANEUVERING and NAVIGATION 


Why not have the safety and dependability 
ADEL'S war-proven Hydraulic Remote Con- 
trols can give your boat's steering, throttle 
and clutch controls? They give you instant 
response, positive positioning, easy opera- 
tion and full control ‘'feel’’ regardless of 
extreme conditions of temperature and vib- 
ration.. installation cost is far below that of 
other type systems. 


MANUAL SYSTEMS for THROTTLES and 
CLUTCHES... For applications not exceeding 
650 in. lbs. torque the basic ISOdraulic Re- 
mote Control is recommended. This entirely 
self-contained system consists of 2 control 
units (either 60° or 180° range) used as master 






and slave and | compensator plus tubing. 


POWER SYSTEMS FOR HEAVY CLUTCHES 
and STEERING... Torques to 20,000 in. Ibs. 
are available for heavy clutches and steer- 
ing, with only 65 in. lbs. of handle torque 
at the control station, through the new ADEL 
Power |ISOdraulic Remote Control. This 
system consists of 1 control unit as the master, 
1 compensator and the ISOdraulic Power 
Drive Unit which operates as the slave. 
Also a part of this kit is a hydraulic pump, 
relief valve, filter and reservoir plus tubing. 


All these component units are available 
now. Write for complete data. Plants in 
Huntington, W. Va., and Burbank, Calif. 





d 1 60° range Control Unit * Trade Mark 
“(Master or Slave) 
' 2  Compensator 
"3. 180° range Control Unit 
(Master or Slave) 
DeLuxe Control Hood illustrated 
above available in dual and 
single models. 
is 
e 
l. 
y 
n 
d 2 
of 1 
Please address inquiries to . . . 
ts 


ADEL PRECISION PRODUCTS CORP. * 10589 Van Owen St., BURBANK, CALIF. 
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GIBBS sea sxirrs | 





- 4 FLAGLER STREET @ 


SMALL BOAT DIVISION 


ae famous for Cae thé / 


@ GIBBS Sea Skiffs are built to withstand “rough 
going’ in any kind of sea. The water-proof marine 
plywood used in the construction of GIBBS Sea 
 Skiffs makes them strong, bottle-tight, yet light 
- enough for easy handling. 


These dependable inboard powered Sea Skiffs 
meet the demands of anyone desiring an all-around 
small boat for sea or stream fishing, family pleasure 
boating or as a yacht tender. 


We will be glad to send you a descriptive 
folder and details on request. 











JACKSONVILLE 7, FLORIDA 








struct them in basic principles of seamanship and navigation. 

To carry out a program encouraging the safe operation of 
their craft, and the equipping of these craft beyond the ordinary 
requirements of existing laws for the greater promotion of 
safety. 

To make recommendations to the Coast Guard for amend- 
ments to or formulation of regulations affecting small craft. 

The Auxiliary may be asked to undertake such activities as 
the following: 

To patrol marine parades and regattas. 

To assist the Coast Guard in performing searches and rescue 
work in the event of emergencies. In that connection they shall 
carry out a program of instruction with respect to rescue and 
search procedures, first aid, resuscitation, and other activities 
in connection with assistance to the Coast Guard in the event 
of marine casualties. To perform, from time to time, patrols, 
in particular areas where regular Coast Guard facilities and per- 
sonnel do not exist. 

As distinguished from the above specific duties, Auxiliarists 
observing dangers to navigation, such as blocked channels, aids 
to navigation out of positions or functioning improperly, etc., 
will be expected to report such observations to appropriate 
Coast Guard authority. 

With respect to limitations on activities, it shall be the gen- 
eral policy not to expect the Auxiliary to perform regular rou- 
tine patrols for the Coast Guard except where the Auxiliary is 
specifically assigned to a patrol for a limited period of time. 

A number of Flotillas have indicated an interest in organizing 
non-profit corporations. Headquarters has no objection to such 
action provided it is taken solely in the private and individual 
capacities of the Auxiliarists and not as officers, agents, or em- 
ployees of the United States. There should be, however, a clear 
distinction between the official statutory activities of the Coast 
Guard and the Auxiliary and the private and individual activi- 
ties of a non-profit corporation organized by members of the 
Auxiliary. The name of any such corporation should not con- 
tain any reference to the Coast Guard. The Coast Guard will 


» 


not assume any responsibility for the administration or activi- 


. ties of such organizations. 


The Coast Guard proposes to make available the following 
facilities and services in the administration of the Auxiliary: 
The use of Coast Guard quarters at bases, lifeboat stations, 
radio stations, and air stations for the purpose of holding meet- 
ings and for educational and training programs. However, the 
Coast Guard will not acquire or maintain facilities or equip- 
ment exclusively for Auxiliary use. The Coast Guard will, how- 
ever, when authorized by law, turn over to the Auxiliary sur- 
plus equipment no longer required by the Coast Guard which 
would enable the Auxiliarists to furnish emergency assistance 
to the Coast Guard more effectively. The use of Coast Guard 
training equipment, including movie projectors and films. 

The use of Coast Guard personnel in connection with the edu- 
cational and training program. 

The use of office equipment and supplies at Coast Guard 
stations as may be required in the administration of the Aux- 
iliary. One officer and necessary clerical assistants shall be des- 
ignated on the staff of the district Coast Guard officer in each 
district to devote full time to the administration of Auxiliary 
affairs. 

Use of such Coast Guard publications as are not classified. 

Such flags, pennants, uniforms, and insignia as may be pre- 
scribed for the Auxiliary shall be furnished by the Coast Guard 
at actual cost. 

Correspondence courses of the Coast Guard Institute shall 
be made available to the members of the Auxiliary. 

Members of the Auxiliary who have been selected for the 
performance of specific duties for the Coast Guard will be 
given such special training ag appears necessary to enable them 
to discharge such duties efficiently. ba 

The Coast Guard will pay actual necessary traveling ex 
penses and subsistence of members of the Auxiliary assigned to 
specific duties and for actual necessary expenses of operation of 
any Auxiliary yacht, aircraft, or radio station when assigned to 
Coast Guard duty. 
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Please send the following: 


C) Descriptive PlastiCraft Folder. 





C) Spring 1946 PlastiCraft Brochure (as soon as it comes off the press). 
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FROM HERE 


gear shifting and throttle operation with 






Smoothness and power are inherent characteristics of 
B-K* Remote Controls. With no more than the touch of 
your finger you control hydraulic and electro-vacuum 
power that brings velvet-smooth action to throttle control 
and silent, positive power to gear shifting. 


aviatiow coePoearion 


“ 
°o 


t 
Bendix-Marine* B-K Remote Controls are a designer’s eo 
dream fulfilled for they are easily installed and may be 
located anywhere aboard ship. 


Install B-K Remote Controls on your boat now—specify 
them on your new boat. Your Bendix-Marine dealer will 
gladly demonstrate them. A letter will bring you fully illus- 
trated literature showing their use in many applications. 


Al 
—<(T| 
| 


= 


MARINE DIVISION, BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION 
NORWOOD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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" 19’ 6" DeLuxe Runabout 
, ae 
~\ i -~ f — 





At last... your dreams of a new Gar Wood Boat can be realized. This 
year Gar Wood dealers will deliver speedy, new boats to hundreds of 
pleasure-loving owners who will be delighted with the soft riding, ae 
dryness, maneuverability and sheer beauty of these craft. The new sen Mee 


Gar Wood Fleet includes Runabouts, 17’ to 27’ and Utility Models, 
=~ 16’ to 26’ (open and sedan) including the famous 
2 “Overniter.” All are competitively priced. 






Copyright, January, 1946 


(8 Gar Wood Industries, Inc. 


On 3% 


Hoists and Bodies © Winches and Cranes e Tanks ¢ Road Machinery « Heating Equipment 


BOAT 
MARYSVILLE 275 MICH. 
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GAR WOOD 
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25’ 11" Overniter DeLuxe Sedan 
(also furnished as a Sports Fisherman 
and Overniter Express) 





INTRODUCTION TO THE BAY 


‘(Continued from page 80) 


ahead. A schooner running free with a big deckload of oysters 
passed close aboard as we tacked off Nelson Island and soon 
eased off for a run up Broad Creek, through the narrow entrance 
to Balls Creek, where we anchored within 100 feet of the shore 
alongside Rainey. 

Here we found clean, inviting water, a well protected anchor- 
age, surrounded by farm lands, with an encouragingly small 
settlement on the south bank. Leisurely we had lunch, swam and 
admired the scenery, then we both got our anchors, powered 
through the entrance and were soon under sail for a fine rail 
down beat to the eastward. As we boiled up the Tred Avon, we 
passed Lucy roaring along in the other direction. 

Off the Oxford Boatyard, we let go our heavy anchor and 
swung back on lots of scope as the breeze picked up and low 
clouds began to spit rain from the east. It was a fine night to 
enjoy the glow of the Shipmate, with the breeze humming in the 
nigging and the occasional thump of a wave breaking alongside. 

It was still overcast in the morning but, for once, the desire to 
explore overcame Oxford’s charm quite early so we poked an 
inquisitive bowsprit out past Town Neck, across the Fred Avon, 
and into Plain Dealing Creek. Under power, we nosed along the 
eastern bank until an unscheduled lump of mud brought us to 
an abrupt stop. Following normal Chesapeake procedure, I 
jumped over to shove off but soon thought better of it, due to 
the ooziness of the bottom, and climbed back aboard. Obviously 
the tide was dropping, and the usual attempts to get off under 
power, by kedging, and by heeling over under sail all failed, so 
We went below for lunch. We were right alongside a crabber’s 

he; in fact our anchor line crossed it, so we were viewed with 

te when he first passed by. However it is hard to get too 
Worked up over things in such surroundings and soon he was 
contentedly passing the line under his roller each time he passed. 
,, 00n we floated clear and, nodding “so long” to the crabber, 
idled back to the Tred Avon, set sail and coasted along the 





Oxford shore, around Bachelor Point, to Island Creek. The 
breeze here hauled to the south enough to let us reach through 
the entrance past the inlets we had explored, up beyond a 
number of large farms and well kept estates. A consistent two to 
three fathoms of water right to the shores eliminated the 
chances of grounding, and we relaxed and reveled in the sun and 
good sailing. 

Out in the Choptank again to find a breathless calm which 
continued as we motored up to Cambridge for gas, water and 
supplies. It may have been the result of the calm but the harbor 
at Cambridge was covered with a layer of oil in which floated a 
varied collection of orange peel and dead fish. An interesting 
fleet of skipjacks and bugeyes lined the docks but we were glad 
to return to the clean water of the Choptank and were soon 
anchored again in our favorite spot off the beach at Trappe 
Creek. 

A clear, brisk day and an increasing southerly greeted us next 
morning. In Block Island or Marblehead, this would be a day to 
start for Maine but, feeling thoroughly satisfied where we were, 
we overhauled the cabin, then Alice scrubbed it down while the 
mattresses aired on deck and the kids and I delightedly took over 
the beach. It was a timeless day, just made for puttering around, 
doing the things a cruising boat always needs. In the late after- 
noon, it clouded over and a series of spectacular thunderstorms 
flashed around the western sky. ; 

The fresh northwest breeze next morning was too good to 
waste and, under working sail, we soon were beating down the 
Choptank towards Castle Point. Here the rail, which had been 
just awash, submerged completely and, as this added nothing 
to our speed to windward, we furled the mizzen and made fine 
time under working jib and mainsail. “Pemmy’’ always reminds 
me of a well tuned Star, so far as sailing trim goes, under these 
conditions; with the jib down hard and the main eased a few 
inches, carrying a slight luff, she will sail herself with the wheel 
free. 

Approaching the western shore below Chesapeake Beach, we 
tacked for Poplar Island Narrows and, as the breeze eased off, 
we set the mizzen again and proceeded in a manner more con- 
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Illustration above shows Hallett 
equipped Chrysler Marine Engine. 





YACHTING 


IF yee own a boat — 


--. you will want this attractive, illustrated brochure 
which explains how Hallett Filtered Ignition Shielding . .. 
1: insures undistorted and uninterrupted transmission and 
reception by your radio and radio-telephone equipment, 
and perfect performance of your electronic instruments, 
under all operating and climatic conditions; 2: moisture- 
proofs and protects the entire ignition system, insuring an 
unfailing power supply, longer life for engine and elec- 
trical equipment, and reduced operating and maintenance 
costs—vitally important advantages for owners and 
operators of every type and size of craft. 


Hallett Shielding now is available for most types of 
marine engines in complete, assembled “packaged” 
units, ready to install and use. Write any office listed 
below for your copy of the brochure. 


HALLETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


INGLEWOOD, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. 
New York Chicago Detroit 
Cable Address: HALMFG Established 1916 


San Francisco 
Code: Bentley's 


HALLETT FILTERED IGNITION SHIELDING 


For Every Type of Transport Engine 








ducive to harmony. Entering the channel below Poplar Island, 
we saw Dipper slinking into Knapps Narrows under the personal 
supervision of Harry Scheel. 

A couple of short hitches saw us through Poplar Island Nar- 
rows off Harbor Cove, then we eased sheets a bit for a fine 
reach up Eastern Bay. Many small fishing boats were weaving 
around with trolling lines out but, so far as we could see, the 
fish were not interested. Jibing around Tilghman’s Point, we 
bore off for a run up the Miles River past the entrance to the 
Wye River and Saint Michaels. The channel is rather narrow in 
spots but well marked and plenty wide enough to beat through 
if necessary. We doused sail in Long Haul Creek and motored 
up to an anchorage just off the beach. Ashore, we soon found a 
sunny patch of white sand in the lee of a small bluff and nearby 
a farm which took an order for milk the following morning. 
Quite cool, and the fireplace most welcome that evening, as the 
breeze piped up again soon after sundown. 

The next day, we motored into the well-protected anchorage 
at Saint Michaels. This is a good spot to stock up, except for the 
necessity of lugging ice half a mile to the dock. 

Under way shortly, we bucked down the Miles River into a 
fresh northerly, under power, while the kids ate — a concession 
towards family harmony not always applied but undoubtedly of 
considerable merit to the galley. Main and working jib were all 
she needed at Tilghman’s Point and it was reassuring to know 
both were of new ten-ounce duck as we boiled out towards 
Bloody Point with the dink planing astern and the dark patches 
of heavy puffs scooting down on us in almost continuous pro- 
céssion from the low Kent Island shore. 

Trimming in to leeward of Bloody Point, we could just lay the 
entrance to the South River, seven miles away across the Bay; 
shortly afterwards, the breeze eased slightly and we set the 
mizzen. 

It was Saturday again, the Bay off Annapolis was covered 
with sails unexpectedly white against the green shores of Sandy 
Point and the dark blue of the sky. The fishing fleet off Thomas 
Point Light trolled leisurely in the shoal water, a picturesque 


monument to undying optimism which we trust sometimes 
finds its just reward. 

Soon we were in the lee of Thomas Point, reaching up the 
South River, past Selby Bay, Harness Creek, and Melvin Point, 
then Little Aberdeen unwound before the bow and, as the 
mooring pennant settled in the chock, we again felt the wish we 
had had all day — that this might somehow be only the begin- 
ning of more and longer cruises in the Chesapeake. 


NOW THAT THE BOYS ARE HOME 


(Continued from page 61) 


there is small chance of it becoming dull or tiresome. We shall 
undoubtedly be caught out in many a breeze and get many a 
dusting. Our stop-overs will not be rest cures and barnacles will 
not be encouraged to linger, either outside or inside the hull. 
The needs of man and ship will require frequent forays ashore. 
The weather will be watched constantly and constantly checked 
with the barometer to insure that it (the weather) is acting asit 
should. Winds and tides will be subjects of absorbing interest 
and charts and sailing directions will be matters of close and 
contemplative study. 

Any leisure that may remain after all these chores are done 
will not be wasted. It will enable me to do the very thing that 
we all have most wanted to do but, somehow, have never got 
around to doing, which is, of course, to write a book. It will not 
be a book on sailing, or of hairbreadth and hair-raising adven- 
ture. It will be the volume in which I shall put down for poster- 
ity my collected and unedited impressions of this vale of teats. 
It will cover a wide variety of subjects, places and people, 1m 
portant and otherwise, and I shall probably take considerable 
pleasure in discussing and correcting the quaint notions o 
some of my best friends. But there is no need for them to be 
immediately alarmed. For, despite the fact that the war is ovel, 
they may not be realized. For the boys may decide to let us 
shoulder our own tax burden and carry on as we are doing, while 
they do the sailing. 





to be 
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Bex: to windward with working 
sails strapped down hard, or rollin 
along down wind with sheets eased an 
light sails lifting out ahead, many a mile 
has passed beneath the keels of sailing 
craft raced and cruised by the designers 
of this new auxiliary. Yes! racing under 
sail... watch in hand, winches clicking, 
and sheets tautening, with the weather 
end of the starting line just ahead... 
and the spinnaker made up in stops, 
ready for the final leg home. . . . All that 
lives behind the ideas for this new Owens 
Cutter. 


The idea becomes a reality, and this 
boat is now being built with such un- 
compromised specifications as: mahog- 
any, teak, oak, Everdur, hollow sitka 
spruce spars, stainless steel rigging, lead 
keel, and complete equipment. 


But this time by a yacht concern that is 
generally recognized as having the most 
efficient cost saving manufacturing meth- 
ods used by anyone. So you owe it to 
yourself to investigate. 


And she’s a roomy @xiliary, too... 
sleeps four, and as you compare her 
you'll see that standardized cruiser man- 
ufacturing experience has helped her 
galley arrangement, the amount of 
locker and drawer space, and “usable” 
toilet room tremendously. 


She’s a sloop with mainsail and stay- 
sail (the latter works on a traveler, too). 
... She’s a cutter with double headsails. 
... She’s going to be hard to beat carry- 
ing mainsail and Genoa jib, or her mast- 
head parachute spinnaker. She’s a racer. 
She’s a cruiser. She’s yours at an attrac- 
tive price. Let us tell you more. Owens 
Yacht Company, 19 Stansbury Road, 
Baltimore 22, Maryland. 





To You Whe Are Planning 
KEEP YOUR EYE O 
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| GRAYMARINE GASOLINE ENGINES | 
Medium or Heavy Duty Models 
LUGGER SERIES (See table below) 


For work in the lower speed range from idle to sated rpm. Best for 
Auxiliaries, Fishing Boats and Work Boats. 


EXPRESS SERIES (See table below) 


For full throttle operation to 3000 and 3200 rpm. Designed and built 
for maximum usefulness and efficiency in cruising work. 
Piston WP, HP. Weight Length “PHANTOM SERIES” HIGH SPEED 
Disp. ~ Lugger Express (Lbs.) Inches 
Cu. In. « Series Series tron Direct Dr. For Runabovts and Hydroplanes, for best efficiency and extreme 
Light Four 69 69 16 ook 330 30 smoothness above 3000 rpm. ip. Weight 
Sea Scout 9! 9) 25 37 375 31 Piston Displ. 3600 (Lbs.) 
Four-112 112 29 45 410 32 Cy. in. RPM. fron 
Four-140 140 37 55 510 34 Phantom Four-45 91 “45 340 
Four-162 162 42 63 540 35 Phantom Four-62 140 62 435 
Six-186 186 60 73 650 41 Phantom Four-75 | 162 75 460 
Six-226 226 73 93 675 42 : Phantom Six-88 . 186 88 625 
Six-244 244 83 102 795 43 Phantom Six-104 226 104 640 
Six-330 330 96 124 1015 50 Phantom Six-125. 244 “125 ‘730 


Super Six 330 330 ous 145 ade FIREBALL SERIES 


Special high speed engines, carrying the standard Graymarine guar- 

antee, for operation to 4000 rpm. ne. Weight = 
Piston Dispf. 4000 (ibs.) Inches 

Cy. tn. RPM tron Direct Dr. 

Fireball Four-50 91 50 340 

Fireball Four-90 162 90 465 

Fireball Six-140 244 140 730 

Fireboll Six-150 244 150 730 

Fireball Six-160 244 160 730 


RACING ENGINES 


Custom built to standardized design, 


guaranteed for weight and horse- 
power only, and sold for sanctioned DIESEL ENGINES 
APBA racing, for operation to 5000 Announcement of the new 





 fpm. and over. Graymorine Diesels, cov- 

Piston Guar-  Guar- ering a range from 30 fo 
Displ. anteed anteed 

Cu. tn. H.P., Min. Weight 275 h.p., will be made 


Racing 91 9 65 265 “during 1946. 
Racing 100 =—s: 100 75 «265 
Racing 225 225 $80 595 
Racing 244 «244190 60S 








Now for 1947... 
GRAY IN 1946 


specialization is reflected in the company name itself, which 
jeclares that we are in the MARINE ENGINE business—have been 
since 1906. You see it emphasized in the trade name GRAYMARINE 
which is cast on every cylinder block . . . your assurance of a cer- 

in known quality in your marine engine. 


Ws Gay's fortieth year. 


e we feel that today's engine buyer wants facts, we are pre- MARI NN, E 
another Graymarine development in this advertisement. A Good 
meres core. ee MOTORS 


Deserves 


Gray Marine Motor Company ‘6 be GASOLINE 


Detroit 7, Michigan Graymarine 


reel UESEL 
’ —Now being shipped on certain models, - , 
‘ Y Ss NEW : it will during 1946 become standard Wf 
equipment on all Graymarine engines... 


AWATER PUMP just one of the extra-value items you are 


The gear-driven seawater pump with neoprene 
going to get in a Graymarine engine. 


rubber rotors, which is illustrated here, was de- 
veloped by the Gray Engineering j;Department. ft 
is the “heart’’ of the engine, intaining co 

flow of cooling water, self-priming, and highly 


resistant to the abrasive action of sand:and silt | 
PUMPING : DRIVING GEARS CARRY 


in sea water. A predecessor of it proved highly 
ROTORS THE WORKING LOAD successful on over 60,000 engines supplied to 
(NEOPRENE) 


U.S. Army and Navy during the war. They found 
%"” STAINLESS it to have astonishingly long life; and freedom from 
STEEL DRIVE SHAFTS voy 
trouble. We say it is the best seawater pump we 
have ever known. 





HEAT TREATED STEEL 


COVER PLATE 


DRIVE 
COUPLING 





AMBER IN HOUSING 
TRAPS A POCKET OF WATER 
—PROVIDES LUBRICANT 
foe PUMPING ROTORS AT ADJUSTABLE _ DRIVING LOAD 

STARTING TIME—ALSO” USE- PACKING GLANDS 


FUL CARRIED ON ALL METAL PARTS IN 
Fo IN SEALING ROTORS FOR QUICK SERVICING BALL BEARINGS CONTACT WITH SEA- 
R ABNORMALLY HIGH. 


WATER ARE OF NON- 
INSTALLATIONS CORRODING MATERIALS 
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\. SEABRITE 


Try this revolutionary new cleaner that acts chemically and requires DEALERS and BOATYARDS: 


no rubbing. See for yourself how easily and quickly SEABRITE ee ee 
brightens Brass, Chrome, and other metals.on your boat or at home. twelve 1% Ib. jars. 


Foster D. Snell Laboratories report on comparative tests — ‘‘ With no 
rubbing SEABRITE in 5 minutes removed 70% of the rust from a 
steel plate as compared with three old-type polishes which removed 
none, at all.’’ Removal of tarnish from brass without rubbing is even 
more complete. ; 


Keep your boat smart without effort by using SEABRITE on all 
metal. Price $1.00 for 11% lb. jar. If your dealer cannot supply you — 
SEABRITE is: NEW — Send $1.00 to us and we will mail you post- 
paid a. 11% Ib, jar. . 


HUDGINS & RATSEY Wan 
295 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. ee” 


‘FFHE BUILDING OF A SHARPIE She handles nicely and, as soon as I tune her up a bit, promises 
to be fairly fast. But best of all is the satisfaction in having her 
finished and coming up to all my expectations after all the years 
bunks). There is a hanging locker on the port side, with ice box, of labor. 
dgesser, bunk and dresser on the starboard. True, headroom is And so Cygnet was born. 
ly four feet but you’d be surprised how soon you learn to 
scoot through the cabin without knocking your brains out. 
Not liking a ketch, I changed her to a sloop rig, and in so SAILING BERMUDA DINGHIES 
doing I cut a hundred feet out of her sail area. Through Yacut- ; 
1nG’s “Swap Chest” I picked up a beautiful hollow mast com- : (Continued from page 54) 
plete with standing rigging. The cockpit was closed in and a ding dong battle throughout, only 17 seconds separating victor 
self-bailing well installed. I also managed to pick up a Universal and vanquished. 
Twin, which gives me ample power and seems to have been de- Great credit must be given Leon Barnes, H.D.C’s helmsman 
signed for the space available. The head was installed in the who was sailing his first race in a Bermuda dinghy, and to his 
forepeak under a gorgeous teak booby hatch scavenged from a _ hard-working crew. Reeve Smith, the veteran St. George's 
large schooner. I should like to note that I decided to use a skipper, tried every move in his bag of clever tricks to worm his 
straight through toilet combined with a Navy-type bilge pump. __way to victory, but failed. 
With this arrangement, there is no danger of stoppage, which so Last year the St. George’s Dinghy Club challenged the Hamil- 
often happens with thoughtless guests aboard. ton Dinghy Club for the Jubilee Cup. Green Pepper, with sails 
The companionway slide was enlarged to three feet square, and fittings borrowed from Shamrock II (designed by Herreshoff 
hence I can stand up in front of the galley and have plenty of as an improved model of the Victory) and a crew taken from the 
headroom. This detail, incidentally, is an important item in a _ other St. George’s dinghies, represented the East End. The St. 
boat without full headroom. In bad weather, with the slide George’s strategists figured that a dinghy with a similar rating, 
closed, we use two folding camp stools which have been cut to and one which would therefore start at the same time as the 
the proper height so as to permit scooting around in front of the H.D.C. II, would stand a better chance of winning a race than 
galley. one of the larger rated dinghies. The date set for the race was 
The river bank at our place is quite high so we decided to. September 13th and the dinghies were to start equal until the 
truck the boat to the yard and launch her with the derrick. H.D.C. II was measured and found to rate 104. Shortly before 
This went off smoothly as did the christening. I had worked for the race, she was remeasured and found to have grown to 4 
weeks at night lacing a bottle of champagne in fish line and be- rating of 109! In consequence, she was forced to give up 36 
decking it with ribbons. After seeing it our friends had my wife seconds to the Green Pepper. 
worried to death by telling her that she would never be able to Reeve Smith was again at the tiller of the Jubilee Cup chal- 
break it. As a precaution, a piece of two-inch pipe was lashed to __lenger sailing against Leon Barnes in the Hamilton defender. 
the bowsprit; when that old bottle hit, it went into ‘a thousand Better crew work accounted for the Cup remaining in the trophy 
pieces. case of the Hamilton Dinghy Club for, in a duel of tacks on the 
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(Continued from page 65) 


As quickly as possible, I finished the rigging and bent the first windward leg, H.D.C. II took seven to eight seconds to 
sails. To say that I am pleased with her is an understatement. tack and fill away while the Green Pepper made the same 
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Fellowscraft 34 
Length overall 34’ 
Beam 11’ 





Draft 3’ 
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We invite you to compare 
these features of the Fellows- 
craft 34 with amy other cruiser 


on the market today: 


* Engineered and built for open 


ocean operation. 
* Speeds to 40 MPH. 
* Complete accommodations for six. 


* Flying bridge with Venturi wind- 


shield, 
*& Power and dual controls optional. 
* Large cockpit for sport fishing. 


* Engines aft, operating through 
angle drive, rubber mounted and 


sound proofed. 
* Interior on one floor level. 


* Advanced V-bottom hull, lou 
center of gravity. 


*& Finest materials and construction 
backed by Fellous & Stewart's 50 


years of boat building experience. 
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HATCHES 
To i] 
| ENCINES 


DOVBLE 





FORMS DOUBLE BERTH 


BERTH 


FLYING BRIDGE ABOVE PS } 


SALON 


SETTEE 
BACK FORMS UPPER 


THE FELLOWSCRAFT 34 


Designed and engineered: by Dair N. Long and 
Associates for rugged, open-ocean service off 
the California coast, the Fellowscraft 34 will pro- 
vide an extra measure of structural quality and 
safety at high speeds on any waters. A most 
modern and unique arrangement plan provides 
roomy accommodations for six adults and a 
large cockpit for sport fishing. Handsome, of 
the finest materials inside and out, the Fellows- 
craft 34 is a luxury yacht in minimum length, at 
a moderate cost. 


# WE INVITE YOUR INQUIRY 


_ 


FELLOWS AND STEWART 


BOAT BUILDING, REPAIRS, 


MAINTENANCE 


SINCE 1896 @® TERMINAL ISLAND, 





CALIFORNIA 













WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE 


33- 39- 46-FOOT MODELS 


Hill Bowls 
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~ THE New 


for 
PROTECTED WATERS 


A Production Model of 
a Proven Design De- 


velopment Now Priced 


Within the Range of 
Many 


MADISON, INDIANA 
* ON THE OHIO RIVER * 











manoeuvre in nine to ten seconds. After 20 minutes of tacking, 
H.D.C. II established a lead to windward of her opponent and 
kept it throughout the remainder of the race. 

While Bermuda contemplates re-entering the field of inter- 
national yacht racing, just so she can have the opportunity of 
competing with other nations in boats of one design, she will 
still cling to her own race — the Bermuda dinghy race — for 
home consumption. It is a sport which is steeped in the colorful 
tradition of a colony over two centuries old and it has recap- 
tured the imagination of the younger generation who are going 
to see that this tradition will be carried on. One new dinghy club 
— the Sandys Boat Club — has been formed and has purchased 
the S.B.C., a former St. George’s dinghy, while there is talk of 
having other Bermuda dinghies built. 

There is probably no other place in the world where one can 
see dinghies half a century old sharing the same waters as 
modern yachts. But then, Bermuda is different. 


* * * 


(In connection with the foregoing article, yachtsmen will be inter- 
ested in the sailing regulations of the Hamilton Dinghy Club, which 
are here printed in full. — Ed.): 


1. The following Racing Rules shall govern all races of the Club 
and any race sailed under its auspices, unless otherwise agreed 
between the parties to race and consented to by the Sailing 
Committee of the Club. 

2. Dinghy shall not measure over 14 feet 1 inch over all, that is 
to say — from woodends forward to woodends aft, outside 
measurement. — 

3. In all Club races Dinghys are to be measured by tonnage, and 
the rules for measurement to be as follows: 

Length of water line multiplied by mean of five (5) breadths 
taken at points, one-sixth, one-third, one-half, two-thirds and 
five-sixths of the length over all. The product to be multiplied 
by the mean of five (5) depths to be taken at the same points 
at which the breadths are taken. The water line measurement 
to be taken half-way between gunwales and garboard strake 
forward and aft. 

4. Dinghys shall be classed as follows, viz: Dinghys of 100 feet and 


“J 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14, 


15. 


over shall be first class, and those under 100 feet shall be sec- 
ond class. 


. Time allowance shall be calculated on a basis of two minutes for 


an increase of one third viz: 
A Dinghy between 


54 to 72 7 seconds per unit 

72 to 96 5 “ “cc “ce 

96 to 128 ees = Seats 
128 to 170 Poe asin ae 


. All races shall be on the Bermuda principle of twice to wind- 


ward and once to leeward. Stake boats shall be placed one and a 
half statute miles apart, provided that the Sailing Committee 
shall have the power to order any race to be sailed three times 
to windward and twice to leeward; in such cases stake boats 
shall be moored nine-tenths of a mile apart. 


. Boats must be entered and fees paid at least two days prior to 


the date of any race. 


. In all races, three boats are to start or no prize shall be given. 
. Races for first class Dinghys to be opened to all of any smaller 


class, which will be permitted to enter at the minimum tonnage. 
No boat shall be entered or sailed in any race of the Club until 
measured by the Club measurer, or other person deputed in his 
place by the Sailing Committee, and the result of such measure- 
ment entered in the Club roll of boats and signed by Secretary 
of the Sailing Committee in proof of correctness. 

Should any member of the crew of a boat object to any member 
of the crew of another boat (both boats sailing in the same race) 
on the grounds that he is not an amateur, the said objection 
must be made to the Judges before the starting of the race. The 
Judges shall decide the point at issue at the time. No such ob- 
jection will be entertained after the race has begun. 

The choice of sides to start from stake boat shall be regulated 
by size of boats starting in a race. 

No boat starting shall be allowed to haul-around the stake 
boat’s bow, but must fill away on the tack on which she leaves 
the stake boat. 

No Dinghy after having once started from the stake boat shall 
come in contact with any object for any purpose whatever. 
When two boats close-hauled meet on opposite tacks, either can 
hail the other to go about — both boats should then tack; if 
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INCLUDE A MAXIM SILENCER 
IN YOUR PLANS 
FOR YOUR NEW BOAT... 





She may already exist in 
blueprints, ready for the mold-loft .. . 
perhaps represented only by rough 
sketches. She may be an open runabout, 
husky cruiser, fast-footing commuter, or 
auxiliary. But, whatever her type and size, 
remember. this: 





te 
Maxim Silencers control the barking, bang- 
ing pulsations of the exhaust; blend their 





A noisy exhaust will not only ruin your 
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d- WATER OBCHARGE 
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ee LOAD WATER LINE 
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til Maxim provides Silencers for any imaginable installation. If your boat 

his is to be an auxiliary, with the engine below the water-line, write for 

re- Bulletin D43. Silencers for engines above water-line are described in 

ay Bulletin D45. Either or both of these bulletins will help you to enhance 

- the comfort and safety of your boat-to-be. Shall we send them? 

#8 THE MAXIM SILENCER COMPANY 76 nomesteap AVE., HARTFORD, CONN. 

‘he 

ob- 

ted 

ake 

ves 








own enjoyment, but annoy everybody 
within hearing distance. It can even be- 
come a serious hazard by drowning sig- 
nals from other vessels, particularly- in 
thick weather. 




















high- and low-frequencies into a mere 
whisper . . . hardly audible above the gen- 
tle wash of the hull through the water. 
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“Tested in the Waters of the World”—that is 
the phrase that identifies Valspar Marine Fin- 
ishes and assures you of the top quality inherent 
in all Valspar products. Distant as is the Celebes 
Sea — or the Don River, the Yang-Tze or the 
Nile — their waters have been shipped to the 
Valspar Laboratories here in the U. S. A. 
Valsparred panels have been. immersed for 
years in these widely different waters. 


The results of this meticulous scientific testing 
are known to men who love boats all around the 
world. Valspar has been perfected —in every 
one of these waters, Valspar stands up fine! We 
earnestly suggest to you, if you want to give 
your boat the best protective finish, Valspar it. 





A full line of specially formulated marine finishes for 
* Bottoms, Topsides, Decks and Cabins, including the * 
famous Valspar Varnishes for bright work. 


VALENTINE & COMPANY,.INC., 11 EAST 36TH STREET. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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either refuse to do so, and a foul occur, the boat refusing s/,al] 
be disqualified. 

16. When two boats are sailing parallel on the same tack, the boat 
to leeward must in all cases make way for the boat to windw:rd, 
except as provided in rule No. 17. 

17. When two boats are sailing close hauled on a lee shore, reck. or 
obstacle, so that the leeward boat cannot keep away or go 
about, the weather boat on being hailed shall go about, the 
leeward boat going into stays at the same time. (Stake brats 
excepted.) 

18. In rounding the windward stake boat a boat on the port tack 
must not hail a boat on the starboard tack to go about un.ess 
she herself has room to tack. 

19. Boats rounding stake boats must leave them on the port hand; 
boats fouling stake boats (except under circumstance provided 
for by rule 22) shall be disqualified. 

20. Boats on a wind must give way to boats running to leeward. 

21. In running to leeward a boat overtaking another shall pass her 
on the starboard hand, and the overtaken boat may alter her 
course to prevent the other passing on the port, but must not 
alter course to prevent her passing to starboard. A boat after 
passing another shall not alter her course before she has estab- 
lished sufficient lead to enable her to draw in line ahead (or far 
enough ahead) without compelling the other boat to alter her 
course. 

22. In rounding leeward stake boat the boat inside shall be con- 
sidered the leading boat, and should any other boat by refusing 
to give sufficient room cause another to foul, the one refusing 
shall be disqualified. 

23. All races shall finish at an imaginary line between stake boats 
and such other mark as may be placed for such purpose, and all 
boats shall be adjudged as round the winning stake when the 
end of bowsprit shall be across such line. 

24. No protest shall be entertained unless a deposit of ten shillings 
be left with the Judges; should any protest be considered 
groundless the deposit will be forfeited to the Club. Any protest 
must be made not later than 12 o’clock noon of the day next 
succeeding the race; no protest will be entertained after that 
time. Any boat may be disqualified from receiving a prize in 
any race should the Sailing Committee judge a breach of any 
rule had been committed, whether protest be lodged or not. 

25. The Sailing Committee shall have power to postpone any race, 
or order it to be resailed. 

26. The decision of the Sailing Committee shall in all cases be final. 

27. Should any boat duly entered for a race, not start, or, having 
started, should give up or be disabled during the race, such boat 
shall, in the event of the race being postponed or resailed, be 
entitled to start but no new entry shall be received under any 
circumstances whatever for a race which has been postponed 
or ordered to be resailed. 

28. The size of racing pennant shall be 10 X 14 inches. 

29. In all races for Challenge Cups, boats shall be steered by mem- 
bers of the Club. 

30. Decked boats shall sail under water line and sail area measure- 
ment and the time allowance shall be calculated according to the 
Seawanhaka Yacht Club Rules. 

Decked boats shall not measure more than 14 feet 1 inch over 
all. 

31. In a postponed race or,a race ordered to be sailed again, the 
original time table shall be adhered to. 

The rule for carrying spinnaker shall be the same as for Dinghiys. 


A MATHEMATICAL APPROACH 
HANDICAPPING: 


(Continued from page 71) 


Zohra calculated. An average of these figures gave her a handi- 
cap — and one which proved to be reasonably accurate. This 
feature of the system can be quite an asset to a puzzled sail- 
ing committee under circumstances in which qualifying races 
cannot be sailed. 

(3) The system has proved its fairness, under varying condi- 
tions of wind and weather and in its application to different 
types of yachts. In two years’ racing at Pointe Claire, the honors 
have been well distributed through the fleet and no one yacht 
has unduly benefitted through her handicap. 

(4) For special events, such as open regattas, sail-offs «14 the 
P.C.Y.C’s McMaster Cup Race (sailed late in the summer using 
handicaps based direétly on the results of the current sesons 
races), this system of handicapping has proved flexible «1d ac 
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Which Do You Choose 


For Spring Delivery? 


All three models building NOW 
at a City Island Yacht Yard! - 


Here’s an auxiliary cruising sloop for almost every taste and 
pocketbook! Each of them is a fine City Island yacht—built 
with well-seasoned framing of real white oak, carefully se- 
lected dry planking, yacht quality joiner work, plenty of 
“st bright finished mahogany trim, adequate bronze deck fittings, 
and the well-known Davies hollow spars of Sitka spruce. 

Choose the boat that best suits your tastes—and order NOW 
for Spring delivery. We re building boats, not dreaming them, 
so prompt action can still get you a boat at the season’s begin- 
ning! 


























Address All Inquiries To: John F. Cameron—Orienta Apts. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. * Mamaroneck 2681 


—— 
qo rs) cae! 











: L.O.A. 28’0”—L.W.L. 23’4”—Beam 8’7”—Draft. 
4'6"—Sail Area 400 sq. ft. Outside Ballast 
(Iron) 4,000 Ibs.—'Displacement 11,700 Ibs. 














WINSLOW “MELODY” 


| 











(Left) 
(Left) ( 
DAVIES ““VAGABOND” 
$2975 $3225 DAVIES ee 
Without dog house As shown [e $5500 
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L.O.A. 28’0” — L.W.L. 210” — Beam 7’10”— 
Draft 4’2”— Sail Area 360 sq. ft. Outside Bal- 
ri (Iron) 2,500 lbs.—Displacement 6,800 


L.0.A. 34'0”—L.W.L. 24’0”—Beam 8'9”—Dratt 
5’0”—Sail Area 500 sq. ft. Outside Ballast 
(Iron) 4,500 lbs.— Displacement 13,000 Ibs. 


Sidney Davies, 


Inc., 


City Island Yacht Builders 
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MARINE ENGINES 


20 Gasoline Models: 8 hp. to 125 hp. 
Spark Diesel Types: 42 hp. to 125 hp. 





@ Greater power... smoother, 
quieter, more dependable—Hiawatha Special— 
the aristocrat of cruiser engines. And the com- 
panion power plants—Arrowhead and Arrow- 
head Junior—modern, convenient, compact, 
with’ time-proved rugged construction. 


HIAWATHA SPECIAL 


58-90 hp., L-head, 6-cylinder, 4 inch bore, 4'/, inch 
stroke, 320 cubic inch displacement. 






HIAWATHA SPECIAL 
58-90 HP. 


ARROWHEAD 


Pa 25-45 HP. : 
“ARROWHEAD” ‘*ARROWHEAD JUNIOR” 
25-45 HP. 20-40 HP. 


4 cyl., 35’’ bore, 412" 4 cyl. 314 bore, 4’ 
stroke, 186 cu. in. displ., stroke, 133 cu. in. displ., 


1000-2000 rpm. 1000-3000 rpm. 
DISTRIBUTORS 

WARIRG TREY. dk cecdvcseveccvid 201 E. 12th St., New_York City 

W. H. Moreton Corp. ........ 1043 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 

Gochenaur Marine...............000 525 Arch St., Philadelphia 


RED WING MOTOR CO., RED WING, MINNESOTA 
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curate enough to give satisfactory results whether two or thirty r 
yachts are racing. 

(5) There remains one big advantage which the P.C.Y.C¢. 
possesses, a comprehensive nomogram or chart which has 
been developed. This nomogram may be used in a varicty 
of ways: to determine theoretical times; to obtain handicaps in 
minutes from basic time and percentage handicaps; to change 
the zero of the percentages if desired, to work out actual per 
cents from elapsed and basic times. This is done by using a 
straight edge or thread between pins and the accuracy of the 
chart is comparable to that of a slide rule. Every necessary calcu- 
lation can be made with this chart except addition and sub- 
traction and its use so simplifies the calculations as to over- 
come most of the objections regarding time to work out results. 
Its full size as used by the P.C.Y.C. is 36” x 24””. Without this 
nomogram, a slide rule is a practical necessity. 

Readers may well ask: how can this system be adapted to 
different conditions, to fleets that do not vary so much in type, 
size and speed as that of the P.C.Y.C.? The answer, in the au- ‘ 
thors’ judgment, is that the basic time principle should be main- 
tained but that other details may be altered to suit special con- 
ditions. For instance, in the P.C.Y.C. system, a limit is placed 
on the maximum variation in a yacht’s handicap from one race 
to the next. If a faster rate of change in the handicap is desired, 
this can easily be obtained by reducing the number of races 
(N in the formula) used to determine the handicap from nine to, 
say, Six. 

In conclusion, racing in the Fleet Class of the P.C.Y.C. has 
shown a decided upturn in interest, in keenness of racing and 
number of yachts taking part during the two seasons the handi- 
capping system has been in use. This class has such a wide 
variation in the speed of the yachts comprising it (and it is im- 
possible to split the class into two or more divisions without risk 
of reducing interest due to lack of competitors) that other sys- 
tems, such as the one used by the Handicap Yacht Racing Class 
of Long Island Sound, weré not applicable. 

Several other handicapping methods were carefully studied 
and the authors wish to express their appreciation of the as- 
sistance given by H. L. Stone, of Yacutine; by Ernest Stavey, 
of the N.A.Y.R.U.; by F. H. Loweree, of the Chesapeake Bay f 
Y.R.A.; by James Fay and Robert G. Henry, Jr., of that as- 
sociation who were kind enough to send data at Mr. Loweree’s 
request; by Edward Buker, Jr., of the Lake Michigan Y.R.A. 
and Harry Struthers, of the Y.R.A. of San Francisco Bay. 

To explain further the figures in Tables A, B and C, the calcu- 
lations for the yacht Corvette are detailed below: 

E.T. 


Theoretical time = il ime on (Equation 6) 


» O15 
~ 1—(+0.097) 
= 101.1 minutes 








This theoretical time used in calculation for basic time. 





Basic time =101.7 minutes as detailed in Table B 
Handicap =B.T.xHcap. per cent 
=—101 7 KO7 


= 9.867 =9 min. 52 sec. 2 


Actual per cent = 100 (1—E.T.) (Equation 3) 














ty af 
=100 (1— 91.5) 
101.7 
= 100 (1—0.9) 
= 100 (0.1) =10 per cent 
New Handicap = 
Actual per cent-+(N XOld Heap. per cent) (Equation 2) | 
N+1 | 
=10+(9x97) : 
a 
=16+87.3 .°, 
10 =+9.7 per cent 
From Table of bonus figures, since numerical difference between bs 
actual per cent.and handicap per cent for the race is 0, additional ki 


bonus is 40 secs. 
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LOOKING FOR A BOAT? 


Send Today for Your FREE Copy 
of DUMONT’s 1946 Boat Selection Chart 


. 2 AND « 
oxrwar BOAT SHOW 
AND MARINE PARADE 


CELEBRATING NEW LONDON’S TERCENTENARY 
MAY 18th THRU JUNE 2nd INCLUSIVE 


DUMONT MARINE SERVICE, INC. 
D) 526 Main Street » New London, Connecticut 
HEAD FOR THE GREEN CIRCLE 






























+ . . non-rusting, 
non-corroding bolt 
and nut products 
of brass, copper, 
bronze, Monel or 
stainless steel. 
Large stocks. 
Specials made to 
order. Write for 
circular. 

The H. M. Harper 
Co., 2620 Fletcher 
St., Chicago 18, 
Ill. Branch offices 

° or representatives 

in principal cities. 


EVERLASTING 
FASTENINGS 











YACHTSMEN! 


Here’swhat you've beenwait- 

ing for —a really compact 

Marine Diesel generator set. 
Capacity........4Y%2 KW. 
Length—Only...45” 
Width—Only....25” 
Height—Only...34” 











Weight Complete 
—Only.........1195 Ibs. 
MODEL CD, NOW AVAILABLE FOR PROMPT 
’ 4 KW. Desirable Bs 2sxanpile to factory 
DIESEL-ELECTRIC UNIT representatives 


Diesel combination auxiliaries and generator sets up to 10 KW 


LISTER-BLACKSTONE, INC. 


6619 West Mitchell Street MILWAUKEE 14, WISCONSIN, U.S.A 

















SEARCHLIGHTS 


FLOODLIGHTS 
te 
Arc and 
Incandescent 


Manufacturers for 
51 Years 


THE CARLISLE & 
FINCH CO. 


249 E. Clifton Avenue 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Remove DANGEROUS FUMES 
with Sutton MARINE BLOWERS 


These efficient Marine Exhaust Blowers are used for removing dangerous 
gasoline fumes from the bilge and engine room and decrease the hazard of 
fire and explosions. 


They are also effectively used to exhaust excessive heat and cooking odors 
from the galley and to eliminate foul air from bilge. 


The enclosed spark-proof motor, which drives the curved blade impeller, is 
mounted on a correctly designed cast housing. This housing is coated with a 
baked, corrosion resisting crackled finish. The blower is so constructed that the 
exhaust flange can be mounted under the deck or any other desired position 
on the boat. 


“GS Solid Cast Bronze Housings 





Model BIS 


Polished 
Bronze 


each $6.00 


BLOWER AND IGNITION SWITCH 
‘ SOLID CAST BRONZE 

MODEL B-3—3 INCH WATER TIGHT @ SPARKPROOF 
Capacity 100 cubic feet per .ninute. Designed for flush mounting on 
Ves” Aap. Mike, Gach instrument panel or bulkhead. 

© 3a $14.50 ‘ ° 

12 1.70 15.50 The switch automatically pre- 
32 70 16.50 vents starting the engine before 
wate 110 | .28 18.50 the exhaust blower is turned on. 
MODEL B-4—4 INCH It is so constructed that the switch 
Capacity 200 cubic feet per minute. lever can be operated only in the 


Volts Amp. Price, each 
6 7 $26.00 proper sequence. Off —Blower— 


12 3.5 26.00 Blower and lynition—Ignitiononly. — 
se. fo 26.00 


Silla ely 


112-114 WEST WILSON AVENUE NORFOLK 10, VIRGINIA 
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FRESH AIR BELOW TOO 


TRA DE-WHH DO 
Vlonrine Shwers 


with 








Illustrated is Model 
TA-361MPS 180 
CEM with 4" inlet 
Excessive heat, lingering galley odors, foul bilge 
air, dangerous gasoline fumes—be rid of them 
forever with Trade-Wind Marine Blowers. 

You can have fresh air below—all the time— 
at anchor or under way with an inexpensive, 
easy-to-install Trade-Wind unit. There's a size to 
fit your boat—and will give you years of quiet, 
trouble-free service. 


Ask your ship chandler or jobber for the correct model for 
your boat, or write Trade-Wind Motorfans, Inc., 5718 South 


Main Street, Los Angeles 37, California. 
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News from Yachting Centers 
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CHESAPEAKE BAY ACTIVITIES 
By Bugeye Bill 


> Everything points to a bang-up revival of yachting on the 
Chesapeake this year after four years of curtailed activities. 
Both the sailing and power boat groups have big plans, in- 
cluding return of such events as the President’s Cup Regatta 
in Washington in September and the Gibson Island-Hampton 
race in July. The season opens May 30th and ends some time 
in October. 

The 1946 sailing calendar was drawn up and approved at a 
meeting of the Chesapeake Bay Y.R.A. in Alexandria, Va., in 
December. About 35 events were sanctioned in a schedule so 
crowded that some clubs will have to share the same week-end 
with others. In order to avoid as much conflict as possible, 
schedule planners assign the same dates to clubs that are widely 
separated on the Bay. 


> Anticipating big fleets this year, association officials agreed 
to resume competition for C.B.Y.R.A. high point trophies. 
Prizes are offered for best skippers during the year in the follow- 
ing classes: cruising division, Delta class, Star, Chesapeake 20s, 
Comet, Snipe, Moth, Penguin and Hampton One-design. 

None of these prizes, excepting for the cruising class, were 
competed for during the war. Incidentally, the 1945 winner 
was the Naval Academy yawl Restless. Her skipper was Lt. 
Harrison Sayre, USNR. Despite curtailment last year, 296 
boats in 10 classes competed on various sections of the Bay, 
according to Records Committee Chairman Fran Taylor. 

F. Harold Loweree of Baltimore, along with other officers, 
was reélected president of the association. They are Bill Heintz, 
of Arlington, vice president; Murray Sullivan, of Baltimore, 
secretary-treasurer, and Jim Faye, of Ottoman, Va., and Tom 
Carpenter, of Oxford, Md., members of the executive committee. 


> For the first time on the Bay, cruising division yachts will 
race under the Cruising Club measurement rule. Jim Speer, of 
Baltimore, is official C:B.Y.R.A. measurer. 


> It now looks as though the Chesapeake will be represented 
by at least one yacht in the Bermuda Race. John Graham, Jr., 
of Washington, says he is considering entering his Rhodes yawl 
Maruffa. The big racer was built about 10 years ago for use 
on the Great Lakes and recently was brought East. Maruffa 
turned in a good performance over the last Labor Day, winning 
the Naval Academy-sponsored race, down to Cove Point and 
back. 

Speaking of the Naval Academy, it appears that Vamarie 
and Highland Liyht are almost certain to enter the Bermuda 
Race this June. Chances are good for the Freedom to enter in 
a special schooner class. 


> Aside from the loss of a great fighting general, the death of 
Gen. George 8. Patton, Jr., was a loss to yachting. Gen. Patton, 
who was made an honorary member of Capital Y.C. in Wash- 
ington some time before his death, sailed his big schooner When 
and If on the Chesapeake in more peaceful days. A few years 
ago, he and Mrs. Patton sailed a smaller yacht from the West 
Coast to Honolulu after a brief but successful course in naviga- 
tion in Washington. He was a member of Capital Y.C. at that 
time. 

Corinthian Y.C. in Washington has reélected its officers for 
another year. They are Phillip F. Taylor, commodore; Roland 
N. King, vice commodore; William W. Heagerty, rear conmo- 
dore; L. W. Walker, secretary-treasurer, and George W. Rey- 
nolds, Clarence Bruce and Donald Holmes, directors. 
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MASSACHUSETTS BAY FLASHES 
By Leonard M. Fowle 


p January is the month of the annual meetings. Among others, 
Eastern and Corinthian, at Marblehead, will have new commo- 
dores to chart the course in what many believe will be banner 
postwar yachting years. 

Commodore B. Devereux Barker, whose term of office has 
been the second longest in the history of New England’s premier 
club, was succeeded at the annual meeting of the Eastern by 
Rufus C. Cushman. Commodore Cushman is the owner of the 
speedy Alden-designed yawl Dauntless. The new vice commo- 
dore is James J. Storrow, owner of the cutter Mercury, and 
Edward Dane, of the ketch Bounty, remains as rear commodore 
with J. Amory Jeffries reélected secretary-treasurer. 

Retiring Commodore Barker and Malcolm 8. Greenough 
were elected to the Eastern’s council for two years as John R.. C. 
McBeath was retained as chairman of the race committee. 


p George M. Stevens was nominated to succeed Frederick H. 
Shepard, Jr., who has piloted the Corinthian Y.C. through the 
war years. The new senior flag officer, who has served as vice 
commodore, is the owner of the sloop Janet. Rear Commodore 
Richard S. Seamans, one of the new 210 Class owners, advances 
to vice commodore and the new rear commodore will be T. 
Carlton Rowen, prominent in the Internationals for several 
years. The secretary, Myron R. Hutchinson, and the treasurer, 
Frank J. McManus, retain their offices. Corinthian’s race 
committee continues under the chairmanship of Frank P. 
Munro. 


p> Massachusetts Bay’s oldest yacht club, the Boston, will have 
Richard D. McMullan as commodore for 1946 with Roy R. 
Wheeler and Hudson C. Burr as vice and rear commodores, 
respectively. Blake H. Cooley was reélected secretary and E. 
Ober Pride was chosen treasurer. Myron R. Hutchinson suc- 
ceeds Harold T. N. Smith as chairman of the Boston’s race 
committee and John R. Hunneman heads the membership com- 
mittee for 1946. 


> On New Year’s Day, many yachtsmen and members of the 
boatbuilding and yacht yard fraternity took time off to visit 
and congratulate Edwin H. Oxner at his Marblehead yard on 
the occasion of his 79th birthday. Generally considered the 
dean of Massachusetts Bay’s yacht yard owners and builders, 
Ned Oxner was general manager of Lawley’s Neponset yard for 
26 years and superintended the building of such craft as Vanitie, 
Yankee, Whirlwind, Intrepid, and many smaller racing and 
cruising yachts before purchasing the old Frazier yard at 
Marblehead. 


> On Christmas Eve, Graves launched the newest craft in the 
10 series of plywood-constructed racing yachts created by C. 
Raymond Hunt — the largest yet, a 510 Class sloop. The boat, 
which performed satisfactorily in trials held the following week, 
is 44’ 8” over all, 32’ 6” on the line, has a beam of 6’ 7”, and 
draws 6’ 0’. The most ambitious craft of this type yet pro- 
duced, the 510” has accommodations for cruising as well as 
racing. Her cabin, which will sleep four, has provisions for a 
galley and toilet. For racing, she has a large, roomy main 
cockpit, a smaller one aft for the mainsheetman, and a large fore 
hatch for handling light canvas. Graves is also making rapid 
progress on the hulls of the popular 210s. 


> At least nine new Hustlers are building for Boston Bay 
yachtsmen, including craft for Carl Clauser, Arthur Peterson, 
and the Shaw Brothers of the North Weymouth and Wessa- 
gusett Y.C.; Richard Rice, Clifford Mason and James Bonney, 
of Squantum; Russell Keene, of Merrymount, and Robbie 
Nickerson, of Wollaston. Two members of the class association, 
Robert Kirkland and Kenneth Robertson, returned veterans, 
have started their own boatbuilding business. 

In addition, the Hustler fleet of the Lynn Y.C. on the North 
‘Shore, is being rejuvenated by a dozen new boats which will 
bring ‘the total to 15 sail. 
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A TEW ENGME 


Don‘t make a selection until you see what the Palmer 
Dealer in your port has to offer you. 


Palmer engines are designed and built by salt water 
people for use on salt water. That is why Palmer Engines 
stand up under the most trying marine conditions. The 
line has been modernized and expanded so that today 
the Palmer Engine Dealer has a suitable Marine Engine 
for every boat in the fleet. 


Look for the orange and black sign that will identify 
your Palmer Dealer, or write us for his name and 
address. Any yard you designate can obtain a Palmer 








=e engine and install it for you. The 
PALMER Palmer Dealer will arrange all de- 
eames MER tails. Write for Engine Bulletins. 
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Palmer Built medium 

and heavy duty Gas- 

oline Marine Engines 
2 to 150 H.P. 


Palmer P.H. Con- 
versions 45,75 and 
120 H.P. 


Palmer Diesel marine and stationary engines from 9 to 60 H. P. 


cor PALMER 


7 MARINE ENGINES 


Ae BROS. ENGINES, INC., COS COB, CONN. 
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Donald IB. {Abbott- 
Anonnces 


Another New Model 


, Rhodes 
designed 











The 
Doghouse 
“Caller 


) 27'6''x 22'6"x 8'6" 
4'6" draft 
365 sq. ft. 


























A doghouse on the Caller makes her the most common-sense 
craft of her size yet developed. With full 6’ headroom in the 
working part of the boat and hatch forward one can stand erect 
anywhere below, except opposite the mast. Also the forward 
deck is left clear for handling ground-tackle. 

The wide bunks and floor are self-evident as is the midship 

- galley, equally accessible from cabin or cockpit. Two hanging 
lockers to port and a mammoth high-n-dry drawer under the 
forward bunk provide stowage. The bridge deck, a midships 
stiffener, serves as buffet in the self-bailing cockpit where the 
skipper has his own spot on either tack and the side seats keep 
all other live weight amidships assuring correct trim. 

Phil Rhodes has so skillfully combined all these advantages 
with the tall rig, graceful sheer and high bow of the standard 
Caller that the Doghouse-Caller is sure to be considered one of 
the handsomest models in Abbott’s Fleet. 
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YACHTING ON THE NIAGARA 
FRONTIER 


By Reginald H. Pegrum 


> New officers installed at the Buffalo C. C. during December, 
1945, include: commodore, Herbert L. Moershfelder; vice com- 
modore, Albert A. McMullen; fleet captain, Dr. Francis D. 
Leopold; secretary, Robert J. Woods; treasurer, Oliver A. 
Weppner. Adam F. Eby and Thomas F. Meyers were elected 
directors. 

Extensive alterations are under way on the dock and boat- 
house at BCC. Because of the great increase in the number 
of small craft, added accommodation will probably have to be 
provided for winter storage. 


> New officers recently installed at the Buffalo Y.C. include 
commodore, Felix E. Prochnow; vice commodore, Charles J. 
Jennings; rear commodore, Carl E. Nagle; secretary, Frank J. 
Doran; treasurer, Howard F. Stimm. Past Commodores Ralph 
T. Rycroft and Edward E. Tunmore were elected directors. 


> Interest in Lightnings in the Frontier Area is steadily mount- 
ing to new heights. Plans and hopes of the several clubs indicate 
that by next summer a total of 50 Lightnings is likely. The effect 
of this upon the amount and quality of competition should be 
marked. 

Fleet Captain Dr. Leopold of B.C.C. estimates that there will 
be a total of 30 Lightnings at that club this coming season. 
Included will be new boats now on order for Ernest H. Hols- 
worth and J. Walter Koessler. 


> According to Earl Johnson, Niagara S.C. expects to have a 
total of 13 Lightnings this coming season. Jack Dick acquired 
No. 1354 last September. Herm Holler is building two boats, 
No. 1603 for himself and another for Audrey-and Reynold 
Janke. Bob Aschenback is bitilding No. 1538. Jack Fish is also 
building but the number is not: known. George Nalback has a 
boat on order from Skaneateles and Art Little one from Litto. 

The Buffalo Y.C. will have a Lightning fleet this summer. 
They have mailed in an application for a fleet charter. Five 
boats are now on order. All are to be built by Litto. The five 
boats include No. 1616, E. F. Paxhia; No. 1683, Dick Koegler: 
No. 1687 Carl Nagle and Ted Hanes. P. J. Hunt and Peter 
Schmitt have also ordered new boats. 


LONG ISLAND SOUNDINGS 
By William H. Taylor 


p> The Great South Bay Y.R.A. announced a full 1946 schedule, 
at its annual fall meeting, with regattas at Babylon Y.C., July 
4th-7th; Patchogue, July 13th; Point o’Woods, July 20th; Nar- 
rasketuck, August 17th, and Bellport, August 31st-Sept. 2nd. 
The annual Great South Bay Race Week, August 5th-10th, will 
be held off Timber Point. Westhampton will hold the Bay’s 
midget championships; Bellport the juniors and Babylon the 
women’s. Officers for this year are T. T. Everett, president; J. A. 
Topping and E. V. Ketcham, Jr., vice presidents; G. C. Hal- 
stead, secretary-treasurer, and L. L. Delafield, race committee 
chairman. 


> The Lightning Class has been adopted jointly by the Sea- 
wanhaka Corinthian Y.C., Cold Spring Harbor Beach Club and 
Lloyd Harbor Bath Club as a racing fleet in their waters for next 
season. The fact that the class is extremely active at a great 
many clubs around the Sound was a major consideration in the 
adoption of the Lightnings by these three clubs, rather than a 
class which would be strictly local. Twenty-five boats have been 
reserved by Skaneateles for these three fleets and another 
twenty-five can be had for June or July delivery. 


> The International Class will blossom out in a cloud of new 
canvas next spring, provided the sailmakers can find the canvas 
and get the sails out. At its dinner at the New York Y.C. late 0 
December, the class voted to allow itself new spinnakers and 
working sails. In some cases, there wasn’t much choice in the 
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An unusual opportunity to 





purchase a new 6 cylinder 
marine engine built to war time 


specifications by General Motors 


We have a limited number of brand new Gen- 
eral Motors model 6066, six cylinder, two cycle 
Marine Diesel Engines rated at 165 H.P. at 1800 
R.P.M. purchased and priced by us for im- 
mediate resale. 


These engines have left hand rotation and are 


equipped with a 1.27:1 over-drive transmis- 
“ sion, shallow oil pan, 12 volt starting motor, 
12 volt 250 watt generator, fresh water cooling 
system, oil and fuel filters, air heater and as- 
sembly pump. 
The engines are available for inspection at our 
plant. We are in a position to convert these 
engines to other ratios of reduction such as 


1%:1, 2:1 and 3:1. 
For yachtsmen interested in having us install 
these engines our attractive price and low 


; installation costs will give you a new power 
: plant at a tremendous saving. We fully expect 
t to dispose of all these engines in a very short 
‘ time. To avoid disappointment we urge you to 
: act immediately. Telephone City Island 8-1372. 
UNITED BOAT SERVICE CORPORATION 


Formerly Anderson’s Dock 
Foot of Carroll Street 
CITY ISLAND 64, NEW YORK 


tw 











IMMEDIATE DELIVERY MARINE 
HARDWARE and EQUIPMENT 





LIGHTING PLANTS 


Powered with "Briggs & Stratton” 
4-cycle engine, push-button start- 
ing, magneto ignition; automatic cut-out 
prevents overcharge, radio shielded. 


Output 6 to 12 v., 350 w. 
32 v., 400 w. $115 





MANGANESE BRONZE 

TURNBUCKLES 
%" dia., 7%” closed, 11’’ extended, 2300 tensile strength $2.50 
546” dia., 8%” closed, 1214" extended, 3600 tensile strength 3.00 
¥%” dia., 946" closed, 13’’ extended, 6000 tensile strength 3.75 
%4"" dia., 11” closed, 15’ extended, 10500 tensile strength 5.00 








HEAVY DUTY LOW HEIGHT AUTOMATIC 


will more races with ELECTRIC BILGE PUMP (10’’ OVER ALL) 
grlux 


Underwriters approved (MICRO SWITCH). 
Smooth keel, bottom and topsides are int 











Pumps 550 gallons per hour at 2-foot, 450 gal- 
lons at 4-foot, will lift water 9 feet. All bronze 


about as important in racing as good TROWEL construction except motor. Totally enclosed 
fitting sails and easy stays. To get a CEMENT motor, oilless bearings. 

glasslike surface, however, you must fill AUTOMATIC NON-AUTOMATIC 
all dents, gouges and abrasions before painting. Use INTERLUX 6 Volts. ...$25.00 6 Volts....$19.50 


Trowel Cement for this purpose. It works easily, dries quickly and 12 Volts. ... 27.50 12 Volts.... 21.50 
sands perfectly. Good on both wood and: metal. 32 Volts.... 29.50 "32 Volts.... 23.50 


<— Latest Catalog 


International Paint Company, Ine. os. cur ALA 
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: Le BOATBUILDERS © SHIPYARDS 
, : Write Us on Your Company Stationery 
New York 6, N.Y. San Francisco 7, Cal. © Montreal, Que. Vancouver, B. C. MANHATTAN MAR INE 


21 West Street 901 Minnesota Street 6700 Park Ave. 101 Powell St. mgt & ELECTRIC Co., INC. 
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? 60-65-70" 


Smart, spacious, luxuriously appointed 


OTHER 


MODELS craft. Wide, pleasant lounging decks and rail 


Note modern streamlining on GREBE-built yachts shown at right... 
now several years in service. 


ens Ce we eee & CO., INC., 3250 N. 





designs now ready for your inspection — 


bridge. Optional interior arrangemenits—allow- 
throughout, these staunch, beautifulGREBE _ ing for large deck salon, 3 double staterooms, 
Cruisers are the ultimate in truly fine pleasure _ private toilets and showers, separate crew 
quarters, large galley, ample storage space— 
40‘TO 110’ protected. side decks. Full control from and other features. Write for information. 
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WASHTENAW AVE., CHICAGO 18, ILLINOIS 





matter, as a number of the boats had blown out most of their 
old prewar canvas by the end of the season. 


> Thomas L. Burton, former commodore of the Larchmont 
Y.G., died shortly before Christmas. In addition to being com- 
modore of the club, he served for many years as treasurer and 
also on the house committee. 


p> Henry 8. Morgan, vice commodore of the New York Y.C. 
and former commodore «f Seawanhaka, is the new owner of the 
cutter Actaea, former}; owned by Harry Sears and more re- 
cently a unit of the Coast. Guard’s Offshore Picket Ratrol. The 
second and larger of two sloops of that name owned by Sears, she 
was a frequent contestant in long distance races and it is hoped 
that she will be again. Commodore Morgan has renamed her 
Djinn (the “d” is silent, as in “martini’’) after the Six-Metre 
boat he raced so successfully a few years ago. 


> Club elections from here and there: 

Manhasset Bay Y.C.— George R. Hinman, commodore; 
Alton M. Heistad, vice commodore; Richard Rachals, rear com- 
modore; Harry L. Powell, Jr., secretary; Irving R. Phipps, 
treasurer; Harry Downs and Edward H. Helmle, trustees. 

Seawanhaka Corinthian Y.C.— George Bowdoin, commo- 
dore; Walbridge S. Taft, vice commodore; Arthur Weekes, Jr., 
rear commodore; Elihu Root, Jr., secretary; Duncan Sterling, 
Jr., treasurer; B. Karl Sharp, measurer; George Nichols, Robert 
B. Meyer, Henry S. Morgan, Lester Brion, and F. R. Coudert 
Jr., trustees. 

Harlem Y.C.— Richard P. Vaughan, commodore; Otto 
Swan, vice commodore; Christian J. Groos, rear commodore; 
Edw. F. Studley, treasurer; Dr. John M. Brophy, financial 
secretary; Thomas A. Guy, recording secretary; Frederick W. 
Horenburger, Arthur Leavy and Wm. R. Schade, trustees. 


> From Robert F. Duncan comes word that he is revising his 
Cruising Guide to the New England Coast and that the new edi- 


tion will be published in mid-season. He is particularly anxious 
to obtain information of benefit to the skipper who cruises in 
areas between New York and Maine, with special emphasis 
regarding port facilities, yacht clubs, aids to navigation and 
other data of local interest to the visiting yachtsmen. Such 
information should be sent to the author at 150 Nassau St., New 
York City. 


> Commodore DeCoursey Fales, of the New York Y.C., has 
appointed Charles F. Havemeyer fleet captain and Dr. Seth M. 
Milliken fleet surgeon. 


NARRAGANSETT BAY GOSSIP 
By Jeff Davis (Old Doc., rtd) 


> With a brand new constitution adopted at the annual meet- 
ing December 28th to take effect January Ist, the Rhode Island 
Y.C., oldest in Rhode Island, is settling down for the season of 
1946. 

The new constitution provides that all flag officers must be 
boat owners. Now, all three are sailing men. Commodore 
Leighton T. Bohl, reélected for a third term, owns the 30- 
Square-Metre Oriole; Vice Commodore Alden R. Walls, ad- 
vanced a step, owns the last year’s champion Herreshoff S$ boat 
Nina; and George H. Armitage, the new rear commodore, owns 
the auxiliary schooner Benham. 

Robert F. Abell was reélected secretary; Howard S. Hopkins, 
treasurer; Hookon R. Norgaard, race committee chairman. 

Active membership dues were increased from $20 to $30 and 
social membership dues from $10 to $20 as several changes and 
additions to the house and wharf are under consideration as well 
as better service to the members. _ 

When the 1938 hurricane subsided, nothing was left of the 
club’s property but a 350’ walk from the shore to the wharf 
(which had to be rebuilt) some of the piles which had supported 
the house and wharf, the lease of the rock on which the house 
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Centrifugal Pump Model 3100. 
Y Reversible Pump 


Combination Foot Valve 
and Strainer 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF PUMPS FOR SPECIAL 
NEEDS. Famous for soundly engineered reliability, Marine 
Products has set a record for world-wide service and low 
maintenance costs. Use M-P equipment in your field, 


AN E026 $ONE ERE 'O EQUIPMENT 


\ MARINE PRODUCTS COMPANY 
6636 CHARLEVOIX AVE. © DETROIT 7, MICHIGAN“ 
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Model 3600 Electric Pump 


Clutch and Pump 














Working _ Feathered 


FEATHERING PROPELLERS 


For sailing craft equipped with engines for auxiliary 
power. Made in two and three blade types ranging 


from 12” to 40” in diameter. Write for descriptive 
literature and prices. | 


HYDE WINDLASS COMPANY, BATH, MAINE 
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Yacht, Marine, Fire, 
personal property 
insurance. 
Non-assessable, 
profit-participating. 
Sold through brokers 
or agents. 


Mutial INSURANCE Gayan, 


FORTY-NINE WALL STREET ¢ NEW YORK 5S, N. Y. 





Albany - Baltimore - Boston « Chicago - Cleveland - Dallas « Detroit 
Newark: New Haven: Philadelphia: Pittsburgh: Rochester-San Francisco 


It’s Just a Cinch 
for Tommy and Sis! 





We're not saying that small fry 
“afloat don’t get in your hair once 
in a while, but why have added 
worries when even the kids can 
handle a simple-working, always- 
dependable SANDS SEACLO! See 
your dealer for complete information. 


WILCOX, CRITTENDEN & CO., Ine. 


Middletown, Connecticut 
Manufacturers of ‘Dependable’ 
Morine Equipment Since 1847 





Sele Manufacturers of 
SANDS MARINE PLUMBING 


SANDS “SPEDIT” 
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_ Another TRUMPY-BUILT combination 


of smart designing, enduring con- 


struction and economical operation, 
which is prophetic of our post-war 
creations — from 55- to 120-footers. 
JOHN TRUMPY & SONS, INC., 


FORMERLY MATHIS YACHT BUILDING CO 
GLOUCESTER CIty, N. J. 


os 109 YEARS a 
BUILDING SHIPS 
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69-ft. DIESEL CRUISER 


JINIA III 


Builtin1940 for MR. ARTHUR M. STONER, Hartford, Conn. 











had been built, and 40 or 50 members who were willing to tackle 
the job of ‘keeping the club alive. In 1939, the walk was repaired 
and a 10’ by 20’ shed built. In 1940, the wharf was rebuilt and 
work started on the present clubhouse. 

The result is that in less than seven years after everything 
the club owned went up Providence River in pieces, the club 
now owns one of the largest and most completely equipped club- 
houses in the State. Organized in 1876 and incorporated in 1877 
as the Providence Y.C., was moved to its present location and 
renamed the Rhode Island Y.C. ten years later. 


Short ends — Edmund A. Andrews, of Rumford, has bought 
the cruiser Mitzie and changed her name to Duchess... . 
Dorothea Chase Pearce, of Barrington, has bought the 41’ over 
all cruiser Arundel from Dr. Earl R. White, of Attleboro. 
Arundel was one of the two Nedwidek-designed boats built by 
Bent at East Greenwich in the winter of 1931-32. . . . Barnes 
Newbury, with Barnes, Jr., and Lt. Robert W. Leonard, all just 
released from the Navy, have organized Motorboats, Inc., and 
taken the Wheeler agency in this territory. .. . W. Russell 
Boss has been elected fleet captain and Jeff Davis secretary- 
treasurer of the Narragansett Bay Fleet, IS.C.Y.R.A... 
The Rhode Island State College Y.C. has been revived and 
reorganized. Two boys who came back to school after serving 
in the Coast Guard, Ralph Potter and Norman Bridge, started 
things moving and got about 60 students, more girls than boys, 
interested. Potter was elected commodore, Beverly Hopps, one 
of the Edgewood Y.C. girl skippers, secretary, and Bridge 
treasurer. . . . Tiverton boat owners have organized and in- 
corporated as the Tiverton Y.C. with George Parks as tem- 
porary president, Stewart Grinnell, secretary, and Carleton 
Grinnell, treasurer. There’s a fleet of about 20 Candy Class 
boats, some Beetles and several larger boats, and more Candies 
are building. Headquarters will be on Brightman’s wharf. . . . 
A new firm, Grant and Neville, has taken over the Seaconnet 
Fishing Co. property and gone into the hauling and storing 
business, with repairs and building to come later. . . . Albert N. 


Nichols has placed an order with the Annapolis Yacht Yard for 
a 48’ 6” over all cruiser to be delivered June Ist. She will be 
Trebla III. . . . The Pawtuxed Marine Corp. has sold the 
38’ Matthews Sea Call to the Adams Asphalt Co. of Cam- 
bridge, Mass. . . . The Narragansett Bay. Power Squadron 
reélected Leo R. McDevitt commander; Asa Hoxie, vice com- 
mander; Leroy W. Chase, secretary, and Kenneth H. Earle, 
treasurer. Arthur E. Wales was appointed the fifth member of 
the executive committee. . . . Asummary of the 1945 racing in 
Narragansett Bay published in the Providence Journal showed 
189 classes with 1255 starts in 17 regattas and an analysis of the 
regatta records shows they were all Rhode Island owned boats. 


GULF COAST HAPPENINGS 
By Val J. Flanagan 


> The Southern Y.C. and the New Orleans P.B.A. will combine 
to stage a three-day combination sail and power boat regatta 
on Lake Pontchartrain, at New Orleans, April 5th, 6th and 7th, 
in connection with the program of the New Orleans Spring 
Fiesta Association. It will probably be an annual event. 

J. Gilbert Scheib, chairman of the S.Y.C. race committee, 
and Commodore J. A. Bascle, Jr., of the N.O.P.B.A., will have 
charge of the sail and power boat events, respectively. 


> Two more Gulf Coast yacht clubs have elected officers for 
1946. The Pensacola Y.C. reélected Rex Cowley commodore 
for the fourth consecutive year. The ambitious Fairhope, Ala., 
Y.C., newest member of the Gulf Y.A., chose a new leader in 
Jim Gaston and invested Otto Wadewitz, commodore of the 
club since its organization two years ago, with the title of honor- 
ary commodore, an honor which he already holds from the 
Racine, Wis., Y.C., where he formerly lived. 

New aides were elected to work with Cowley at Pensacola. 
Angus McMillan, chairman of the club’s Fish Class committee 
the past year, and Stan Marston were named vice commodore 
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and rear commodore, respectively; Frank Dachille, secretary 
and Captain Oscar Sheppard, treasurer. 

Given the honor of sitting around the council table with 
Commodore Gaston at the Fairhope Y.C. were: Ralph Young, 
vice commodore; Edward M. Overton, rear commodore; Jack 
Bonnell, recording secretary; Robert Faulkinbury, financial 
secretary; Carl Bloxham, treasurer; Gavin Hunter and Captain 
J. O. Seiber, directors. 


p> Delayed on his trip to Miami from Chicago aboard the 58’ 
auxiliary sloop Joyant because somme members of his crew had 
to return home, S. L. Goodhead, her owner, advertised in New 
Orleans papers for sailormen interested in making a cruise to 
Florida. Needless to say Joyant did not remain tied up for 
long. 


> Harold Oliver Jones, a retired Detroit firefighter, is in New 
Orleans with his family on a ‘dream cruise” which he is making 
in the 30’ Norwegian-like sloop he built during spare time in 
his backyard. With Mrs. Jones and Althea, 10 years old, 
Marilyn, 8, and Janet, 2, Skipper Jones sailed his craft from 
Cincinnati (where he shipped her from Detroit) down the Ohio 
and Mississippi Rivers. From New Orleans, he headed for 
Tampa. 


> High Tide, a fisherman’s luxury yacht, stopped over in New 
Orleans, Gulfport, Biloxi, Mobile, and other Gulf ports bound 
to Florida with her owner, Harry Grant of Milwaukee, Wis. 


p> After Deck Gossip — The Mobile Bay Star fleet was active 
until late in 1945; Gavin Hunter finishing up as high point 
skipper. George Crimanale, fleet captain, of the Mobile Bay 
fleet, has been elected District fleet secretary . . . The Fair- 
hope Y.C. plans to start construction of three new Fish Class 
sloops within the near future. This club, incidentally, has 
reached its limit of 250 members. . . . Pensacola Y.C. mem- 
bers have prevailed upon Ed Sparks to continue as cook and 
caretaker . . . now in his seventies, the former pilot boat cook 
has been with the Pensacola club for 26 years. Increase of its 
junior membership is the immediate goal of the Pensacola 
Y.C. It wants to develop some new blood for future Lipton Cup 
racing and to replenish the ranks of crewmen. Frank Dachille 
reports the following Pensacola yachtsmen back from the wars: 
Bill Leonard, Bill Lurton, Dick Little, Dudley Sheppard, 
Nickie Sheppard, and Lathrop Witherill. 


FROM SOUTHERN MASSACHUSETTS 
By Theodore Frothingham | 


> The Annual Regatta of the Southern Massachusetts Y.R.A. 
18’ S.M.Y.R.A. knockabouts, which has not been held since 
1941, is being resumed this summer. Already the committee in 
charge of this event, headed by Peggy Clark, has accepted the 
invitation of the Waquoit Y.C. to hold the event on Waquoit 
Bay some time in mid-August. : 

_ The nine clubs making up the fleet that will be at the starting 
line are: Bass River, Lewis Bay, Hyannis, Waquoit, Menau- 
haunt, Woods Hole, Chappaquoit, Megansett, and Wenaumet 
Bluffs. The clubs will sail for a challenge cup posted by the 
8.M.Y.R.A. and now held by the Woods Hole Y.C. 


> The Hyannis Y.C. reports the following slate of officers for 
1946: Commodore, A. Harold Castonguay; vice commodore, 
Robert Baxter; rear commodore, Dr. Paul Pt Henson; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Vincent O’Niel. The club’s regular racing sched- 
ule will start the 30th of May with races held every Saturday 
and Sunday thereafter in the Crosby Senior 25’ knockabouts 
and §.M.Y.R.A. 18’ knockabout classes. 

Some time during August the Hyannis Y.C. will hold its first 
annual regatta similar to those held at Edgartown and Nan- 
tucket. Invitations will be sent to all clubs along the coast. 
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THREE FOOT BOILER, 
FIVE FOOT WHISTLE! 


Abe Lincoln told the story a hundred years ago 
but there are still boat owners who expect a 40 
h.p. engine to power a 30-ton boat at 14 m.p.h. 
The story had to do with a riverboat that 
drifted aground every time it rounded the upper 
bend because the skipper insisted on tooting his 
whistle to let folks know he was coming. 
Foolish man, eh? 
. Mebbe — but not much worse than the 1946 
boat owner with the wrong power in his craft. 
Check uP on your boat right now and find out 
what kind of a a you are. Get an Osco 
Engine Performance Analysis Chart. Osco engi- 
neers will analyze it and send you FREE the cor- 
rect engine and wheel 
data you need to get the 
most in pleas- 
ure and eco- 
nomical per- 
formance out 
of it. Just fill 
in the coupon 
and mail. 


Osco produces Diese. 
& Gasoline Marine En- 
gines, 15 to 110 b. p. 


2020 E. Orleans Street 
Philadelphia 34, Pa. 





OSCO MOTORS CORP. 
2020 E. Orleans St., Dept. F, Philadelphia 34, Pa. 
Please send me an Engine Performance Analysis Chart. 

Without obligation to me, you will advise me on 
the correct engine and wheel my boat requires. 

Signed 

Address. sos ; 

State. City. 
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Immediate Delivery! 
New HUGHES : 
SPORTSTER* 


Ar LAST, the boat sportsmen dreamed of for years. Beau- 
tifully constructed — strong, light-weight (ONLY 56 LBs.), 
easy to handle with oars or light outboard motor — easy to 
carry’a-top of car. Its finish stands most rigid and prolonged 
exposure. : 

Engineered and built with Airplane Precision — the shell 
made of wood laminates (not to be confused with com- 
mercial plywood) lighter and stronger than many metals. 
Water-proof plastic glues (a modern scientific miracle) 
prevent leaks, 7 feeg.long. Capacity 750 pounds. 2 rowing 





YACHTING 





WEIGHS ONLY 56 LBS. 


positions. Brass Ring oarlocks attached to 5 ft. oars. 3 beau- 
tiful finishes. : 

Ask your Dealer, or write for nearest Dealer address. 
Immediate delivery. Write for free descriptive folder in full 
colors. ; 

DISTRIBUTORS and DEALERS— write or wire for details 
of territorial distribution. 


HUGHES AIRCRAFT CO. 
Dept. 4 « Culver City, California 


*COPYRIGHT APPLIED FOR 1945 





> From Falmouth comes news of the formation of the new 
Falmouth Y.R.A. to carry on the racing and yachting activities 
at that center. It plans to meet in Boston January 19th to 
discuss plans for class racing, and at present is casting about 
for a satisfactory boat to establish a small boat racing class. The 
officers of the new-6rganization are: Commodore, H. G. Clopper, 
of Short Hills, N. J.; vice commodore, Dr. Donald 8. Bullock, 
of Falmouth; rear commodore, James P. Mooney, of Fall River; 
secretary-treasurer, William Peters, of Falmouth. 


> The Quissett Y.C. is ready for the.1946 season with the fol- 
lowing officers: Commodore, Mrs. Franklin King, of Boston; 
vice commodore, Lt. Jean Reed Keith; rear commodore, Francis 
T. Ward, of New York City; secretary, Miss Mabel Whiteley, of 
Baltimore; treasurer, Miss Sally Meigs, of Boston. Quissett 
regularly races S boats and Herreshoff 1214-footers, known now 
as the Buzzards Bay Class. 


> Commodore Edward A. Norman, of the Woods Hole Y.C., 
tells us that the regatta for the Buzzards Bay Class will be a one- 
day invitation affair for members of yacht clubs which belong 
to the §.M.Y.R.A. or that are located on Buzzards Bay. The 
Buzzards Bay Class boats are 12’ 6” l.w.l. Herreshoff gaff- 
rigged knockabouts. Races will be held both morning and after- 
noon, and courses will start and end off Quissett Harbor, where 
anchorage and landing facilities will be provided. For specific 
information, write Commodore Norman at 60 Beaver St., 
New York 4, N. Y. The regatta will be a joint affair with the 
Woods Hole and Quissett Yacht Clubs. 


> Three challenges to date for the Manhasset Bay Challenge 
Cup have been received: from Pequot Y.C., Southport, Conn., 
which names as its representative Briggs S. Cunningham; Bos- 
ton Y.C., Boston and Marblehead; and Corinthian Y.C., 
Marblehead, Mass. The match will be sailed August 14th, 15th 
and 16th, 1946, at Cohasset in the 210” Class which is now 
building at Marblehead and Saybrook, Conn. 


FLORIDA TRADE WINDS 
By Vivyan Hall 


> Boats are about to overflow our docks. Among the latest 
down at Palm Beach are the Navy yacht Sequoia, assigned to 
Secretary Forrestal, and D. A. Bennett’s 121’ diesel houseboat 
Muriel B from Chicago with Commodore Vardaman, the Presi- 
dent’s naval aide, aboard. At the Lauderdale Beach Yacht 
Basin, Elmore Richards’ cutter Ben Bow has checked in from 
Toledo, H. J. Lutz’ motor cruiser Galatea, from New York, and 
Herbert Rimes’ yawl Bitter Sweet, from Michigan City. Being 
commissioned at the Miami Shipbuilding Co. since her arrival 
is the 98’ diesel houseboat Sirena, bought by Robert W. John- 
son, of Princeton. Norman Cook’s 67’ auxiliary schooner Flying 
Cloud ITI has come down from Providence, and J. N. Matthews’ 
80’ yawl Mayhap from New York. 


> According to the first report from the U. S. Engineers since 
the start of the war, 172 yachts came down the Inside Route in 
November. Some 16 went on west through the trans-Florida 
canal and 15 came east that month. E. E. Sheridan, former com- 
modore of the Chicago Y.C., cruised in his 43’ Chris-Craft down 
the Mississippi to Florida. When Mathew Peppard made the 
same trip from Minneapolis in his 32’ Hacker cruiser, he was told 
at Cape Girardeau, Missouri, that his was the 278th boat bound 
for Florida. This was getting aiong toward Christmas. 


> To take care of such visitors, the city of Miami has bought 
Dinner Key: from Pan American Airways. It is planned to 
allow boats to use the seaplane base right away and work is being 
started on T-head piers which will extend out from the present 
bulkhead and accommodate 500 50’ boats. The municipal pier 
at Naples, which was damaged by tropical storms, has been 
completely rebuilt..A new city yacht basin on Lake Worth 1s 
being built just south of the Palm Beach Y.C. dock. This loca- 
tion has been chosen to provide direct passage to the ocean 
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Ratsey & Lapthorn, Inc. 


Sailmakers 
City Island New Pork 
Tel. City Island 8-1012 
Established 1790 

















SHIPMATE GAS 


RESTRICTION L-86 ON THE SALE OF SHIPMATE 
GAS AND APPLIANCES HAS BEEN LIFTED 


Now you can purchase without any 
priority a Shipmate Gas Appliance, 
as well as Shipmate Gas. 


Eight models of ranges available. Write for detailed 
specification sheets and for the Shipmate Gas Manual. 


THE STAMFORD FOUNDRY CO. 


10 CANAL STREET, STAMFORD, CONN. 
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SHIPYARD, 
Oyster Bay, New York 


INC. 


Custom-Built Yachts Rebuilding * Storing 


Repairing 


Servicing 








THE PERFECT PORTABLE RADIO 


ON LAND Wate 
OR SEA COMPANION 


Attractive two-tone, all-metal cabinet —light, compact, 
non-corrosive and moisture proofed. Uses 8 flashlight§cells 
and 2 Eveready 762 or equivalent. Extremely low battery 
drain. Longer battery life. Broadcast and marine bands, taking 
in 49 meter foreign band — Coast 
Guard weather reports and time sig- 
nals. 5 Lock-in type tubes equivalent 
to 7 tube performance. Sturdy. leather 
handle for portability. Removable non- 
corrosive telescopic antenna. 10” +o 
40” extended. 


Your Constant 


Over-all size 11144” long—7” high— 
7%" deep. 
For further particulars — and details 


of our 6, 12, 32-volt models — see your 
dealer or write 


SOUNDVIEW MARINE COMPANY, INC. 
267 CITY ISLAND AVENUE CITY ISLAND, N. Y. 
“The Ultimate in Marine Receivers” 






















FOSTER BOAT CO. 
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CHARLEVO “MICHIGAN 


LOCUM Cf AAA 


AANUFACTURERS OF 


CRUISERS» ROWBOATS : DINGHIES 
OARS * PADDLES 
CANVAS PRODUCTS 































are available 
again! 


@ This scientifically designed 
anchor has proved itself in 
wartime ... proved that hold- 
ing power —not weight — is 
what counts in an anchor. 
And because Northill is 
catching up with the demand 
on many models, you may at 
last be able to have one on 


your boat! 8 
—_ 
















SEE YOUR 
i MARINE SUPPLY 
DEALER 









FREE! 


While at your Ship 
Chandler or Marine Sup- y« 
ply Dealer’s, ask for your .* 
free copy of the Anchor- 
ing Handbook. Twenty- 
eight pages of tips on 
anchoring and care of 
equipment. Get your 
copy today. 


More Dependable Morine Products Bear the Mark 


~) designed by 


Northill 


Subsidiary of the Garrett Corporation, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Light craft certainly is on its best perform- 
ance behavior when equipped with Paragon’s 
power-assured Reverse and Reduction Gears 
—reason enough for boat maneuverability 
getting an automatic A-rating. 

The light craft owner makes a point of 
verifying a Paragon Gear Assembly in the 
transmission when he buys a new boat or 
motor because Paragon’s 38-year “ain’t mis- 
behavin’” record is his guarantee of de- 


pendability. 


PARAGON GEAR WORKS, INC., TAUNTON, MASS. 
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without opening any bridges. Marineland, near St. Augustine, 
which is re-opening with William B. Gray in charge, now has its 
docks back from the Coast Guard. 


> Cruising down the Keys is Edward S. Moore’s 110’ diesel 
houseboat Big Pebble with his motor guide boat Little Pebbie. 
The Big Pebble was formerly the Maemere, owned by DeWitt 
Page, of Bristol. Also down the Keys are Bruce Dodson’s 70)’ 
houseboat Helma and Robert Levy’s 61’ houseboat Random, 
Linton Rigg, of Washington, left in December on an extended 
cruise in the West Indies in his 36’ motor-sailer Chinquapin. 


> The fleet for the St. Petersburg-Habana Race already in- 
cludes J. E. Gerich’s 76’ schooner Jacinta, from Milwaukee; 
Harlow Davock’s New York ‘'32” Dolphin, from Fort Lau- 
derdale; the 80’ ketch Esperanza, recently bought by L. M. 
Harvey, of Pensacola, who used to race his Pagan Moon; jim 
Brickell’s 44’ cutter Starlight, winner in 1938; and the 57’ 
cutter Gesture which has an excellent record on the Sound and 
is owned by A. Howard Fuller, of Hartford. Lew McMasters is 
chairman for the race which will start from St. Petersburg at 
noon on Saturday, March 30th. 


> Secretary W. C. Taylor, of the Clearwater Y.C., reports that 
Guy Roberts is chairman for the mid-winter Snipe Class regatta 
and that he has 18 entries from out of the state. The Orange 
Bowl sailing regatta in Miami brought out 42 starters and re- 
grets from a lot of sailors who said their boats were ready to go 
but their trailer tires weren’t. Scale model plaques were won by 
Victor Cribb, in Crickets; Fraser Knight in X-dinghies; John 
Montanari in Snipes; L. R. Twitchel in Moths, Jules Levin in 
Dolphins, Worth Brown in the large sail area class, W. C. 
Brooks in the small and Major Charles Lalor, Jr., in the free- 
for-all. The South Florida Outboard Racing Association and 
the Miami Outboard Club combined to stage a twelve-race 
regatta. D. C. Keisacker won in Class B and also in the free-for- 
all; Horace Ambrose, Jr., in Class C; and Robert Volmer in 
Class E. The Miami-Nassau race is off again but hope dies hard. 


PENGUIN PASSAGES 
By John Burroughs, Il 


> Highly agreeable weather in the late fall led Penguineers of 
Washington, D. C., and nearby territory to do some Frostbite 
racing on Chesapeake Bay. Lt. Lee Blair, USNR, opened his 
house at West River to the sailors on November 18th and De- 
cember 2nd. On the first of these dates, eleven boats participated 
in the free-for-all and team races. The wind was strong enough 
to put heavyweights out on the rail and one boat lost her cute 
red-headed crew overboard, but to windward, when this boat 
was in the lead. Joe Krafft was high man in the free-for-all, Len 
Penso second and Erie Nordholm third. In the team races, the 
odd numbered boats raced the even, the evens winning after 
some close finishes. Jean Chaney, a Girl Scout Mariner, did a 
fine job in the team racing, and was high score sailor in the rac- 
ing two weeks later. Roger Carson, Fleet Captain from Balti- 
more, came over to join in the fun. 

On December 2nd, eight boats turned out, while on Decem- 
ber 16th, the next scheduled day, ice prevented racing. Frost- 
bite racing is expected to continue every other Sunday through 
the winter, at West River, weather permitting, and not at the 
Capital Y.C. as previously announced in this column. 


> One thing that has drawn out so many people and made this 
racing so successful has been the willingness of fleet members to 
lend their boats when they are unable to race, so that interested 
but boatless ones may enjoy the sport. When these have actu- 
ally been in the racing, they get a real taste of the after-racing 
conviviality about an open fire, such as at West River. All of 
which gets more to own boats and livens the competition, a good 
thing for any fleet. 


> On Armistice Day week-end, seven Penguins from the Wash- 
ington area were brought to Hampton, Va., for a special Pen- 
guin regatta at the Hampton Y.C. This was a repeat perform- 
ance and the second year that the Hampton and Potomac 
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DOUGLASS & McLEOD, Inc. 


We are building this winter 3 famous designs to 
the highest possible specifications. The INTER- 
NATIONAL 14, the THISTLE and the GREAT 
LAKES 21 are the most advanced developments of 
their type and size yet seen in Marine Engineering. 
Built of molded laminated wood, their comstruc- 
tion has been proven over the last 6 years as being 
basically sound, trustworthy and trouble-free. 
Inquiries about these boats will receive 


our prompt attention. 


Box 311 PAINESVILLE, OHIO Phone 444] 























NEW CRUISER COMPASS 





SOO FONG, built by A. King Slipway, Hong Kong 


TEAK YACHTS 


T. F. Kilkenny is sailing for Hong Kong 
to supervise the building of a limited 





number of yachts for 1946 delivery. AMAZINGLY STEADY CARD. 

18 Jasper Morgan, N.A., of this firm will ACCURATE! ILLUMINATED! 

: be happy to aid you in selecting your BUILT-IN COMPENSATOR! 
u- design. Here is a compass worthy of your post war boat. 
ng 


rorthy of your post wer, boat 
of PACIFIC MARINE ASSOCIATES Sichuan i ckuctncn us eck 


od S information. 3’’ Card $30.00—4” Card $40.00. 
American Manager — A. KING SLIPWAY 
814 Coast Hiway * P.O. Box 305 MARINE COMPASS COMPANY 
h- Newport Beach, California PEMBROKE, MASS. 


m- Phone N.B. 2780W Instrument Manufacturers Since 1910 
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NO—THAT’S THE NEW IMPROVED 
MARK Iv—AND IT’S EVEN 
BETTER! 
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Improved New Danfo Offered 


Two Sizes Never Before 
The 5-pounder is first size of- 


es soon. Made of heat-treated 
ive material is three 


Mark IV Series. 


fered. Other siz 


, ‘le steel. This expens 
high tensile ste reduces previous Danforth 


£, 5-lb. Mark IV holds 20 
| conditions. $7.50 


times as strong -- 
weights about one hal 
to 30 ft. boats under norma : 
del. For small boats. Weighs 4 
high ratio of holding power to 
n Danforth features. 
| Only $3.00 







Row Boat Mo 


Ibs. Non-fouling; 
weight and other well-know 








Write for 
free folder 





Fleets have swapped racing in each other’s home waters. High 
wind on Saturday confined the racing to Hampton Creek. First 
two places in the free-for-alls of that day went to the visitors, 
the national champion, Walter Lawson, of Washington, D. C., 
taking first place. He sailed Katra. Ralph Youngs, Arlington, 
Va.;"was next with Seabiscuit. Third position was taken for the 
home fleet by Jack Stevens in Tudy. Team races were arranged 
for the following day, and the weather was mild enough so that 
they could be held out in Hampton Roads. Six-boat teams were 
made up, and sailed over a triangular course, the team from up 
the Potomac being overwhelmingly victorious. In a series of 
three races, the first was fairly well divided, but in the other two 
the visitors took the first four places each time. 


> Attention all Fleet Captains and Secretaries: the annual 
report of your activities should be forwarded to the National 
Secretary, Dr: Walter E. Lawson, 1726 Eye Street, N. W., 
Washington 6; D. C., as soon as possible. 


> The officers of the Association announce that a 1946 Year 
Book will be published. If any one has any good pictures of his 
or her Penguin, please send them in for possible inclusion in the 
Year Book. 

Further announcement is that there are now two types of 
membership: Active and Associate. Only owners of measured 
and approved Penguin Class Dinghies can be active members 
and only they can act as helmsman in sanctioned races. Hurry 
and get your boat measured so you can get in the racing. 


> The amended By-Laws indicate that this year’s National 
Championship Regatta (time and place to be announced later) 
will not be an open one. All contenders must participate in their 
fleet eliminations and win the right to represent their fleet. Not 
more than three challengers will be allowed from any fleet, de- 
pending on the number of participants in the fleet’s elimination 


races. In future years, only one challenger will be permitted 
from each fleet. 


COMET COMMENTS 
By Mac Lamborne 


> Comet sailors are coming back from the services in goodly 
numbers and either are looking for new boats or making plans 
for bringing out their Comets from long storage. Many well 
known Comet skippers missing during the war should be out 
this year giving the Johnnies-come-lately a run for their money. 

Bob Kromer, of Lorain, Ohio, recently discharged from the 
Navy, is typical. He writes that he has started construction 
on a Comet, his fourth, and that Neil Deane, another well- 
known skipper before the war, is having a Comet built by a 
local builder. Many of the boats were sold and the Lorain fleet 
dropped to only six Comets. 


> Ed Merrill, of Riverton, N. J., former national Comet champ, 
reports that his son Jim is back from the wars and has taken 


his father’s latest boat, Tym-fly, to Melbourne, Fla., for some 
sailing. 


> From the Eastern Shore of Maryland, “birthplace” of the 
Comet, comes word that R. Hammond “Bob” Gibson is back 
after long service in the Coast Guard and has taken up the 
reins of the Talbot County Fleet. Bob says there will be at 
least eight Comets to start out the season. 

> In Washington, Les Wright, new fleet captain of the Potomac 
River group, has purchased Leila Winn’s Fran and is ready to 
take up where he left off a few years ago on entering the Navy. 


> Secretary Joe Fernandes lists the following as tentative dates 
for open Comet regattas in 1946: Seaside Park Y.C., Seaside 
Park, N. J., August 3rd and 4th; Little Egg Harbor Y.C., in 
Jersey, August 10th and 11th; Green Pond Y.C., Green Pond, 
N. J., August 17th and 18th, and Stone Harbor Y.C., Stone 
Harbor, N. J., August 24th and 25th. 
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The Aristocratic ““SEAFARER” 





IN TOUCH... 


and in CONTROL with 
‘HUDSON AMERICAN 


MARINE RADIO TELEPHONE 


Aid in emergencies; swift integration of business and orders; 
weather, market and navigation information—ship to ship, ship 
to shore, shore to ship—all these require contact. 


The swiftest contact is radio. The fullest contact is the spoken 
word, The most practical contact for coastwise and inland marine 
operation is radio-telephone. The finest radio-telephone is Hudson 
American. 


Write for detailed information Y2 


> HUDSON AMERICAN CORPORATION 


A subsidiary of Reeves-Ely Laboratories, Inc. 
25 WEST 43rd STREET, NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 








L.0.A. 40'9’’ 
L.W.L, 28'0’’ 
BEAM 10’0”’ 
DRAFT 5'9’' 


Another summer is coming up — 
and old North Channel will be 
welcoming the finest fleet in its 
history! Time now to plan that long- 
deferred cruise in these pleasantest 
of yachting waters. As usual, Turn- 
e's has the charts you need... 
write us for free copy of the Canadian 
catalog of charts. 





STONINGTON 
BOAT WORKS 


Stonington, Conn. 





Dealers For 


HINCKLEY AUXILIARIES 





HINCKLEY "28” BROKERAGE 





North Channel 2 : 


Calling! 





a BRITISH IMPORTS 
FINE WOOLENS 
COATS, BLANKETS 
SPORTS APPAREL 


LITTLE CURRENT, MANITOULIN ISLAND, ONTARIO 
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Full-hull official scale model 
with replica of surrender plaque 


.. Kit = 
? die of a quarter ready 
f- ai fer mounting. 
DREAM OF A MODEL—the answer to a boat lover's 


dream! Everyone with a "feel" for ships will want this 
model of today's spotlight ship! 


Only Ousdarecacad® offers you such precise detail! 


Assembly kit includes easy directions, diagram, tools, over 
100 perfectly cast metal parts. You'll have hours of fun 


building and years of enjoyment in the possession of this 
fine model. 


Priced $12.95 complete at hobby shops everywhere. 
Scale: | in. to 500 ins., finished model is 21 inches long. 


BOAT BUILDERS: Oudnixcicaik will build display 
models of your boats to special order. 


Send 35¢ in coin for colorful 32-page catalog. 





91-08 132nd Street 
Richmond Hill 18, N. Y. —_J 





























REGISTERED U.S. PATENT OFFICE 





ELECTRIC 
TOILET 


- « » the choice of 
convenience - minded 
boat owners. 





Groco Electric Toilets belong 
in every modern boat. They 
are built to give years of trouble-free operation . . . 
designed to minimize replacement of parts. Bowl is of 
double-fired porcelain. Pedal-operated . . . requires only 
two to five seconds to flush. 


Learn ALL the features of Groco—write for literature. 


GROCO TOILETS ALSO ARE AVAILABLE IN 
HAND-OPERATED TYPES 


Your Boat Builder Knows — 


GROCO 


GROSS MECHANICAL LABORATORIES 
Toilets—Heat Exchangers—Water Strainers 
1530 RUSSELL ST. * BALTIMORE 30, MD. 
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KORSDLESS Licfoimed MOORING 
ACCO-LOC SAFETY SPLICE 


* The famous Hazard Korodless Mooring Pennant—the kind 
which has saved so many boats by riding out hurricanes—is now 
still better. The wartime developed ACco-Loc Safety Splice elim- 
inates hand-tucked splicing and substitutes a neater, more 
compact, more flexible, 100% efficient ending. Note detail of 
construction. In thousands of tests (both laboratory and field), 
the ACCO-LOC Safety Splice has never 
failed to develep far more than the 
breaking strength of the 18/8 stain- 
less steel preformed rope. Available 
for all sizes of boats. This is just one 
new item of many described in our 
brand new 1946 Korddless Hand- 












book. Send for it. 
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HAZARD WIRE ROPE DIVISION 
AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 





In Business for Your Safety 





Other open regattas this year are Annapolis Y.C., Annapolis, 
Md., July 13th and 14th; Gibson Island Y.S., Gibson Island, 
Md., July 20th and 21st; Miles River Y.C., St. Michaels, Md., 
August 2nd-4th; Chesapeake Bay Y.C. and Tred Avon Y.C., 
Oxford, Md., August 10th and 11th, and President’s Cup, 
Washington, D. C., September 14th and 15th. 


> Ernest Zillessen, secretary of the Green Pond Y.C. fleet, 
reports the fleet has four new boats on order and will start 
the season with 30 Comets. This promises to be the largest 
Comet fleet in the U. S., and Zillessen says they are not stop- 
ping there. Johnny Helwig, former fleet representative at one 
of the Comet Nationals, is expected out of the Navy soon, and 
should be back in “‘harness.”’ Carl Low, club commodore, will 
boast a fleet of three Comets in his family. 


> Lewis Eggert is leading the efforts for a new fleet at Mount 
Vernon, Ohio, on a small lake forming part of the Muskingum 
watershed. He owns Comet 1047, formerly sailing at Lorain. 


> The San Juan, Puerto Rico, Comet skippers are sailing their 
moonlight races these wintry evenings, in case you desire to 
torture yourself. Dick Bertram, fleet champion and National 
High Point Trophy winner for the past year, won the first race. 


> Ed Gross, “spark plug” at Huntington, L. I., at one time, 
is out of the Navy and having some repairs made on his Comet. 


> Ed Braddock, regional vice president for Chesapeake Bay, 
is writing fleets in his area to make plans for re-activation and 
for sending representatives to the Nationals at Gibson Island, 
Md. The dates are September 6th, 7th and 8th. 


> (Note: Information regarding the Comet Class Y.R.A. may 
be obtained from John J. Fernandes, Jr., Secretary, 1 Hudson 
Street, New York 13, N. Y.) 


DETROIT JOTTINGS 
By George E. Van 


> The January Ist deadline for a 1946 challenge for the British 
International Trophy (Harmsworth) passed without anyone 
putting in notice that they’d like to bid for Gar Wood’s laurels. 


> Whether a Gold Cup race will be held in Detroit is con- 
jectural at the moment but the Detroit Y.C. intends to have a 
motor boat regatta come Labor Day according to Leo Robb, the 
club’s commodore this year. With the Detroit Gold Cup Com- 
mittee with Charley Sorensen as its head and such old Gold Cup 
workers as Len Thomson, J. Lee Barrett, Chester Ricker and 
Don Van Pelt in there pitching again, the Motor City is assured 
of some kind of a show. 


> One of the visitors to these parts recently was Ernie Wilson, 
of Ingersoll, Ont., who came over and bought four Packard 
Merlin Rolls Royce motors and avowed that he’d use all four 
if necessary in building a boat or boats for a Gold Cup and 
Harmsworth bid. Wilson and his son Harold Wilson built Miss 
Canada, winner of the last President’s Cup race on the Potomac, 
and the Canadians are determined to bring both of the old 
speed boat baubles to the land of the Maple Leaf. 


> The Gold Cup committee also plans to send the Harmsworth 
and Gold Cup racers around Belle Isle, island park in the De- 
troit River, if and when these events are held again. This would 
necessitate going under the Belle Isle Bridge. According to Chet 
Ricker’s plans, the pilots would have their choice of four or five 
spans going under the bridge. This would serve to avoid one 
boat getting in the wake of another and risking capsizing. Inc!- 
dentally, Belle Isle is about eight miles around. 


> Perce Darnell, busiest yachting official in these parts, was 
reélected commodore of the Detroit Eight-Metre Association 
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U. S. NAVY 
New Surplus PARKA SUITS 


Two-piece with hood. Zipper or snap or lace 
front. Pants have shoulder straps. Made of wa- 
terproof cloth, worn by Navy personnel afloat. 
Ideal for boating, fishing pe icone. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. 


Price: $12.00 per suit 


Hip Rubber Boots $7 
Leather Riding Boots (English Style). . 23.95 
Ya" Electric Cover Cable, 100’, 300’ 
and 500’ lengths. U. S. Navy "Speci- 
fications, per foot. ........s.e00e 05 


Send check or money order to 


SCHOFIELD’S FLYING EQUIPMENT 


Commercial Square ° 





East Weymouth, Mass. 














STAINLESS STEEL TURNBUCKLES 


At last, stainless steel turnbuckles avail- steel wire, $4.25 @ 5/32”, 1 x 19 
able at prices comparable with bronze. stainless steel wire, $4.25 @ 3/16”, 
Jaws fit aircraft type TRULOCK fittings. 1 x 19 stainless steel wire, $5.25. 


i teel. 
carcpcatean Order direct from us or through your 


Size for 3/32”, 1 x 19 stainless steel boatyard or dealer. Deliveries from 
wire, $3.50 @ Y%”, 1 x 19 stainless stock. 


2 MARINE CONSTRUCTION CO. 


Designers and builders STAMFORD, CONN. 








Sail on Ice this Winter! 


Order your ice boat now. 
Write for 
Tahcelaulehilolaimelale Mm oldia-sy 
HAGERTY 

Cohasset, Mass 





ICE BOATS 





SAILS 


Quality Sails at 
Reasonable Prices 


ray sy 
ALBERT E. BROWN & BROTHER 


ESTABLISHED 1870 
Shipping Point: DEAL’s ISLAND 
WENONA, MARYLAND 























Water Purification Kits 


You may now purify the fresh water in your 
tanks at small cost. The Navy has used thou- 
sands of these Kits for their small boats. No 
taste or odor. Any tank water is made sterile 


and fit to drink. Kits last one year. Price 
$5.00. 


SUNLIGHT CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Phillipsdale, R. 1. 





JOYS 
SAILS! 


One hundred years of ex- 
perience in building fine 
yacht sails. Complete line 
of marine supplies. 























JOYS BROS. CO. 


129 N. Water St. Milwaukee 2, Wis. 
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The New 


ARTWELD 


STEEL UTILITY BOAT 





> 


ERE is a new utility boat — the ARTWELD — 

built of steed... all certified welding. No 
detail of design, planning or construction has been 
spared ... to make it the maximum obtainable in 
rugged service year after year. 


Only standard, well known makes of marine engines 
are used... . and all are fresh water-cooled, providing 
full, economical control of engine temperatures. 


As a barrier to corrosion, a special, war-proved 
synthetic is used to coat the ARTWELD inside and 
out... providing a surface highly resistant to 
salt water, gasoline, sewage. And, all ARTWELD 
craft have standard steel ship protection against 
electrolysis. 


Production limited — order now. Write for folder. 
Dealer territories open. 





SPECIFICATIONS 
18’ MODEL 23’ MODEL 
(Illustrated) 
SA ciicntekasesshshakh buadn ses s0ouee 18” 0” 23’ o” 
DD nikon kbsboke\acesehsenennse<bvess 6’ 5” 7’ 4" 
DONA iG ukbnnen50b000k 6455 0a hbae sun eeaes Te” 214%" 
Consteechen...cccoccccccccccscccccccccs Steel, all certified welding, trans- 
verse and longitudinally framed 
Electrolysis Protection.........sseceeeseee Standard steel 
ship protection 
BB ccc cicdvccncvvcpsecescccoccocsoces 13=15 m.p.h. 13-15 m.p.h. 
Fuel Capacity. .cccccccccsccccccccceccoce 20 gallons 25 galions 
Shipping Weight (Est.)...........cceseeees 2,400 Ibs. 3,500 Ibs. . 
PR isixccvaccsepescvacicnceccssaweesens $2,470.00 $3,050.00 
F.0.B. WORKS, BAYONNE, N. J. 
Prices, specifications and equipment subject to change without notice 











ENGINEERING SPECIALTIES 
CO., INC. 


39 Cortlandt Street * New York 7, N. Y. 
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and is also chairman of the Detroit Y.C. race committee. Darnell 
has ideas about a long distance race on Lake Huron around 
Labor Day on a course that would take the fleet from Port 
Huron to Goderich to Harbor Beach and return, a distance of 
180 miles. : 


> Charley McGregor is again race chairman at the Bayview 
Y.C., which means that he’ll be putting on the Port Huron- 
Mackinac Race again. He had 44 starters in 1945, biggest entry 
ever in the race. Four finished. 


> The strike ended at Chris-Craft and the Algonac plant is 
turning out boats almost as fast as Ford is making autos. Bill 
Fisher’s plant in Detroit went from war boats to pleasure craft 
in stride. Ten of the Sparkman-Stephens 33’ sloop-rigged Pilots 
are now being put together and work has started on four of the 
40’ Mackinac Cutters by the same designers. Davie Sloss, 
Wilfred Maguire and Charley Beck are the local skippers to 
order Mackinacs. This will bring Beck’s fleet to four sail boats 
as he already owns the 28’ Class C sloop Host, the Six-Metre 
Djinn and the Eight-Metre Conewago. But he expects his two 
sailing sons home from the wars this spring and wants to have 
enough boats to go around. 

Fisher’s also are building high-speed fishing boats for delivery 
in Nassau and Bermuda. 


> McGregor has one of the Pilots on order so he gave his 
Six-Metre Challenge to his brother Jimmy as a gift when the 
latter received his discharge from the Navy. 


FROM SAN FRANCISCO BAY 
By Jesse L. Carr, M.D. 


> The season championship scores for 1945 have been released 
by J. Curnow, Jr., at the end of his first year as recorder of 
the Y.R.A. of San Francisco Bay. The season champions, and 
the percentages by which they won their laurels, are as follows: 


Fee rn or ees Pajaré 82 A. J. Beckett 
Divamon= 9. ...2.4..00. %0... Markee 79 Keith Otzen 
PDIWARIONE pes Se aaah ais ors Truant 77 ~W. T. Mooney 
PDIWARIONGLD fi. 5 508% ois, class ds Holganza 91 D. J. Lawrie 
APIVAIONIID Ss sce cathe 54 Teaser 86 N. E. Shean 
SOIDEPION Ss os co 5.5 60 bes ssa ws Gail Patricia 81 J. F. Cowling 
Lo 2 EO seer Squall 80 

Et OPS a eee Cuckoo 96 Howard Frey 
Golden Gate Class...........Smoothee Too 82 Spencer Clark 
POOR AOIBRS 5 60 Sess catecnre a's vt. WORE 92 E. Crook 
Farallone Clipper............Patita I] 85 Jesse L. Carr 
Ey rey Starlight 79 Jake Wosser 


While there are a few repeaters in this group, many new 
champions were crowned. 


> Season winners in the Small Boat R.A. regattas, sponsored 
by the Corinthian Y.C. during the summer and fall of 1945, 
were Mercury, No. 20, J. Hooper; Snipe, No. 4015, Margrounds; 
Moon, No. 165, Rob Rhoner; and Clippers, Nos. 3 and 4, owners 
Bob Crowley and John Tornberg, respectively. Among the Star 
boats in a sail-off race for the Swicker Trophy, Chris Gasparich 
sailing the Pagan defended the trophy against the 1945 season 
championship holder, Starlight, sailed by Jake Wosser. 


> New on the calendar of San Francisco Bay races were the 
Lower San Francisco Bay Y.C.’s championship races for sail 
and power. Long in project and designed to pick the champion 
sail boat and power boat of the South Bay, the representatives 
of the South Bay Y.C. established the following rules: |. All 
boats must be registered with one of the four clubs and all 
skippers must be members of one of the four clubs. 2. The sail- 
boats must be over 18’ water line measurement to enter and 
Y.R.A. racing rules prevail. 3. Power boats are to race under 
“over the bottom” rules, throttles to be set and an observer 00 
board. 4. All the races to be held according to N.C.P.C.A. racing 
rules. 5. Each race is to be awarded a perpetual trophy as well 
as a permanent plaque for each winner. 
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' Vee ehy le Y 
Ww N WN \S \ ‘ ‘ 
- . Norge sails for cruising craft are made by specialists Ws RS | N wl, 
aie, : LAG .\ \ Ay 
y * with a knowledge and appreciation of the stamina \\ S WS ‘S 
required by all-weather sailing in offshore and semi- LO Ws : 
N ae at 
Is protected waters. Yet every suit of Norge cruising-craft N : eo i 
; : \ -. 4. : 
i} sails contains “plus” values—cut, fit and elaohamialohmeaclars NS eae 
ft ve RS \ 
tg tribute the utmost in sailing speed and efficiency—the 
e Same factors which are incorporated into every suit of \ 
8, x Norge sails for racing yachts. 
Lo 
ts > We can quote you shortly on new sails—just as soon 
” as Egyptian Duck is available. Old sails sent to us 
0 ; 
fe now for repairs and recutting will be stored until you 
need them, in fireproof, dustproof compartments. 
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HELLO ~ “WHAT S| 
ey BOATMEN ( KIN 
Tai) y$° 
é Sy 
| * PRIMUS” | Sek Ve 
ew Kerosene Stoves | 

IN STOCK for IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
ed The first shipment of these well known stoves to arrive in this country since 1940. 
45 
ie: Fig. 1160 
ers 2-Burner Type = THE FINEST COMETS 
tar Heavy gauge steel, hot gal- . 
ich Vanized finish, complete as \ d= M O N E Y a A N B U 7 
> Ettcss ee Sy 
- was WE HAVE TWO CUSTOM COMETS 
sail 
i 1etgener Type STILL AVAILABLE FOR 
"ll All brass with silent burner, collapsible. Ideal MAY DELIVERY 
all for Campers as well as Boatmen. SEND FOR FOLDER 
ail- rite for catalog No — Available on aval Architec 
. sd Ps is tdine pn An 5 ena — —— Order Now If You Want to Sail a Winner 
der tompany stationery. 
| SAYBROOK YACHT YAR 
£ PERKINS MARINE LAMP & HARDWARE CORP. - ene ye 
“a MARINE LAMPS HARDWARE and SAIL BOAT EQUIPMENT SAYBROOK, CONNECTICUT 

1940 Pitkin Ave., Brooklyn 29, N. Y. 
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hai white oak frames. 


ECONOMICAL Mass 
make — 
del—14 m.p.-h. 
mp.h., $1650. 
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M. M. DAVIS and SON, Inc. 
SOLOMONS, MARYLAND 
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ted 
9” beam—construc 

5 waterproof plywood 
Gray Marine. . 


i ds 
ufacturing metho 
nail cruiser. Economy 


s two full length berths, 


s like a dream. 


For catalog and information, write us at 
300 ZEREGA AVE., NEW YORK CITY, 61 








> In order to initiate this new event before the close of 1945, 
an impromptu race was held abrogating the rules as stated 
above and the power boat division was won by William Newby 
of the South Bay Y.C., in the Tenaya. The sailing race was 
called no contest because of an almost dead calm, no contestant 
having crossed the finish line by 4:00 p.m. 


>» New officers nominated for election at the Coyote Point 
Y.C., are: Commodore, Jack Edwards; vice commodore, 
Gerald C. Cook; secretary, Andrew C. Byrd; treasurer, E. E. 
Lambrook; port captain, Svend Ruhne. At the South Bay’ 
Y.C., Marshall S. Hall was elected commodore for 1946, suc- 
ceeding Edward J. Dollard. 


> While not strictly a local matter, two items on the Pacific 
Coast are now of engaging interest to yachtsmen. The first 
of these is the organization of Malibu Yacht Charters by 
Thomas F’. Hamilton, who is going into the chartering business 
wholesale fashion. The boats offered for charter run from the 
120’ diesel cruiser Tara, now at Miami, Florida, down through 
seven 110’ patrol boats, purchased from the Canadian govern- 
ment, to 18’ runabouts. Every style and type of boat, both 
sail and power, is available, either with or without crews, for 
charter along the Pacific Coast, including the inland waters 
above San Francisco Bay and the sheltered inland passages to 
Alaska’s fjords and inlets. It is also offering to California 
yachtsmen Mexican charters with all entry details cared for. 


> The other big item is a proposed cruise of all California and 
Pacific Coast yachtsmen, from Seattle to San Diego, to Mexico, 
around Cape San Lucas, and up into the Gulf of California. 
This affair is being proposed by the Pacific Coast Y.A. and is in 
charge of Alonzo D. Jessop, Commodore of this organization. 
Both sail and power boats, gathering from the various Pacific 
Coast ports, plan to rendezvous in San Diego and then proceed 
in a group, probably escorted by a Coast Guard cutter, to 
various ports and to their eventual destination. 


LAKE MICHIGAN BREEZES 
By Harold F. Wood 


> Be warned! If a long and happy life means anything to you, 
don’t try to write for a regular publication. It makes the months 
go by like the rail clicks under a Streamliner. No matter when 
you read this, the writing began on New Year’s Day when all 
the world was a sheet of ice and the lonely squawk of the sea 
gulls swishing around in the icy water for pure sport was the 
only sound in the harbor. Thank goodness, there are times in 
the year when our floating power houses don’t have to run their 
chargers day and night. 

While not exclusive to these waters, the outstanding feature 
of this frigid season is the happy popping up of sailors home 
from the wars. 


> The M & M Y.C. has reélected L. E. Jones, commodore, 
Harvey Falk, vice commodore, Roger Williams, rear commo- 
dore, and Philip B. Berg, secretary and treasurer. Roger Williams 
was declared the skipper of the year in Green Bay waters for 
winning nine out of thirteen races entered in Rinette IV. 


> Alfred C. Wenzel, new commodore of Columbia Y.C. and 
skipper of the 30’ ketch Trasko, is an outstanding example of the 
sins of the fathers, as his father and grandfather before him were 
commodores back east. Other new officers at Columbia include 
Gerald McDermott, vice commodore, Henry N. Alles, rear 
commodore, and Henry L. Kohn, secretary. Harold Flagler and 
Frank Campbell of this club report acquiring the 50’ ketch 
Mesoma from the Milwaukee Y.C. fleet. Columbia also reports 
the beginning of an active Lightning fleet and the organization 
of a fleet of ten of the new Alden U.S. One Designs. 


> Henry Purington, new secretary of the Sturgeon Bay Y.C., 
reports that this club’s annual elections have been held and 
that the other new officers are R. A. Stearn, commodore, ! {arty 
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Bosman, vice commodore, Max Johnson, rear commodore and 
Harry Bingham, treasurer. 


p Charles Harrison, Milwaukee Y.C., has been kind enough to 
point out that we gave the winner of the Green Star series in a 
previous “‘ Breezes” as the Hight Ball, of Jackson Park, whereas 
the decision on a protest gave the series to Jack Van Dyke, of 
the Milwaukee Y.C., in Ruffneck, who was thus not behind the 
Fight Ball after all. We are happy to correct. Milwaukee has a 
good deal of news on boats and skippers which we hope to pub- 
lish in our next issue. One has to hand it to the hairy chested 
virility of Milwaukee yachting. It takes more than the destruc- 
tion of one club’s quarters by fire and a good part of the fleet 
of the other by storm to stop these lads. 


p> On December 13th the Escanaba Y.C. elected Arthur Fillion, 
commodore, John J. Mitchell, vice commodore, and Earl T. 
Owen, secretary-treasurer, while from Sheboygan Y.C. comes 
the report that the annual elections have made Gene Roth, 
commodore, Walter Lieske, vice commodore, C. E. Broughton, 
rear commodore, Al Baumann, treasurer and Ade Imig, secre- 
tary. 


> On December 4th the Kenosha Y.C. elected Chris Van 
Daalwyk, commodore; Alfred Berg, vice commodore; Harold 
Clark, rear commodore; and George S. Karras, secretary-treas- 
urer, the latter for a third term. 

The Waukegan Y.C. new officers are: Wilfred Henderson, 
commodore; Joseph Schwarz, vice commodore; Shooks Mahns- 
strom, rear commodore; “‘Chuck” Reason, secretary; and Karl. 
Karnopp, treasurer. : 

There is no pride of authorship at the St. Joseph River Y.C. — 
they call their club sheet ‘Bilge Bailings.”’ They don’t take all 
the starch out of their commodores either, as the retiring two- 
term commodore comes up with this punch in his farewell, 
“the day is not very far away when we can proudly announce 
to all Lake Michigan that the St. Joseph River Y.C. offers 
everything that any other Y.C. offers — Plus.” It’s the plus 
that hurts! Trim that Jenny a mite, Mate, she’s coming up 
astern! The new officers who must make this good are Dale C. 
Weirs, commodore; Russell Boothby, vice commodore, power; 
Gorrell A. Cook, vice commodore, sail; Harry L. Day, rear 
commodore, Nelson W. Foulkes, secretary and James FE. 
Boothby, treasurer. The best of luck, 

At the Chicago Corinthian Y.C. William Fisher was elected 
commodore, J. S. Stromberg, vice commodore, James Finch, 
Jr., rear commodore, and Paul Edwards, secretary-treasurer. 


> On re-reading this edition, it sounds like the morning after 
the November elections, but at least it’s one sure way of telling 
the time of year. 

Behave Yourself, Andrew D. Berkey’s 40’ Wheeler, is now to 
be found in the anchorage at Port Sewall, Florida, flying the 
Chicago Y.C. burgee. Mr. Berkey is the prop of Port Sewall’s 
Sunrise Inn, which is hard by the sailor’s snug harbor now being 
settled by various Chicago and East Coast skippers. 


LIGHTNING NOTES 
By Leonard Ladenburger 


> Two new fleet charters have been issued. No. 74, the Decatur 
Lightning Fleet, Decatur, Ill., Edward Lindsey, secretary. No. 
75, the Nyack Fleet, based at the Nyack B.C., Nyack, New 
York, Harry R. Everts, secretary. With the issuance of charter 
No. 75, there are now three fleets on the Hudson River in close 
proximity and it looks like some good competition in 1946. 


> About a year ago, mention was made that H. B. Guppy had 
bought plans for Lightning No. 1376 and was going to build her 
aboard ship. Building a Lightning on a freighter traveling all 
over the world is really an undertaking, butskipper Guppy re- 
ported just recently in a letter that his boat has been completed, 
christened, and had her first sail in the waters of Norway. (The 
last time we heard from Guppy he was in India.) Practically 
everything for the boat was made\on board ship and about the 
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HUBBARD H. ERICKSON 


General Manager 
540 N.LAKE SHORE DRIVE 
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TO MEET MARINE AND BOATING 
INDUSTRY POWER NEEDS ~ 
ONAN ELECTRIC GENERATING PLANTS 
provide reliable, economical power for 
many applications in the Boating and 
Marine Industry. Available in 65 models. 
Powered by Onan-built gasoline engines, 
tutte: —e these electric plants are of compact, single- 
OFF an unit design. Water-cooled marine models 
now available. Built for heavy duty, sta- 
tionary or mobile service. 
Supply power for lights . . . battery charg- 
ing... bilge pumps... electrical repair 
tools... boating accessories ... radio ap- 
paratus ... many other applications, 


Model shown is from W2C series; 

2000 to 3500 watts; powered by 

Onan-built, two-cylinder, water- 
4 cooled engine. 

We 


D. W. ONAN 
& SONS 


2550 Royalston Avenue 
Minneapolis 5, Minn. 
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What to consider in selecting 


WIRE ROPE 
FOR YACHT RIGGING 


Wire rope is a machine. Each of its various con- 
structions and materials and sizes is designed 
to meet certain operating conditions. The rope 
made for the specific use to which you put it 
will last longer than any other. 


The selection of yacht rigging ropes in- 
volves these factors: 


STRENGTH 
STRETCH 

RESISTANCE TO CORROSION 
FLEXIBILITY 


SUITABILITY TO FITTINGS 

WEIGHT 
SPLICEABILITY 

MAGNETISM 


For standing rigging the emphasis is on 
strength, resistance to corrosion, stretch 
and weight. 


Hackensack stainless steel ropes are ideal 
for standing mgging They have extra-high 
strength and life-time resistance to cor- 
rosion. They have less stretch than ropes 
made of any other suitable material. Their 
high strength and resistance to corrosion 
enables you to reduce the weight of your 





1x19 7x7 6x19 


STANDING RIGGING 


For running rigging the emphasis is also 
on strength, resistance to corrosion and 
weight; and on flexibility, spliceability and 
magnetism (the latter especially in run- 
ners or backstays that may pass near the 
compass). 

Hackensack stainless steel ropes meet 
these requirements—especially the re- 
quirements for strength, corrosion resist- 
ance, weight and lack of magnetism— 
better than ropes made of other materials. 
It is excellent for shrouds and standing 
stays and good for runners and running 
backstays, especially if you follow modern 






Sounding Wire Available Now 


Hackensack 1/16" 1x7 Galvanized Im- 
proved Plow Steel Sounding Wire is 
ready for immediate delivery in 1800- 
ft. reels, 

Net prices per 1800-ft. reel: | to 9 
reels, $6.50; 10 to 99 reels, $6.00; 100 
reels or more, $5.50. F.O.B. Hacken- 
sack, New Jersey, for shipments of less 
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7x19 6 x37 6 x12 6 x 42 
TILLER 
RUNNING RIGGING ROPE 


practice in making the standing part of 
runners and running backstays of stiff 
1x19 wire and the falls of hemp rope. 
Stainless steel is harder to splice than 
iron or plow steel, but spliceability de- 
pends also on the rope construction, 1 x 19 
wire being the hardest to splice and 6x7 
the easiest. And preformed wire is harder 
to splice than non-preformed. 

HACKENSACK STAINLESS STEEL ROPES WILL 

NOT RUST 

They are built of 18-8 alloy steel to pre- 
cise measurement specifications and tested 
against rigid standards for stretch, 
strength, bending and twisting. They stay 
bright throughout their life. 

SEND FOR FOLDER YR-2 
Hackensack stainless steel ropes are avail- ° 
able 1n any standard size or construction 
you need, preformed or non-preformed. 
Folder YR-2 offers more detailed infor- 
mation about these quality ropes, includ- 
ing tables of breaking strengths and 
weights. It also lists seven things you can 





rigging by using smaller ropes. than ton reels. 





do to prolong the useful life of yacht 
rigging ropes, 








HACKENSACK. /<” CORPORATION 


65 Zabriskie Street, Hackensack, New Jersey 





OTHER MATERIALS 
Hackensack yacht rigging ropes are avail- 
able also in other materials than stainless 
steel, including various grades of un- 
~ coated and galvanized steels and phosphor 
bronze. 





snap hoes. The mainsail and jib were made in Montevideo, 
South erica, of material purchased in Bombay, India. A 
spinnaker was made from a used one designed for a much larger 
boat,and cut down to fit the Lightning. 

She was tried out the first time at Kotka, Norway, in near 
freezing weather and, as Guppy describes it: “‘ We all but left the 
water, nearly lost my crew overboard in recovering it, but the 
try out was most successful.” Sampan undoubtedly holds the 
world’s record for long distance traveling. She has finally ar- 
rived at her skipper’s home, Wallasey, Cheshire, England. 


only ia bought were sheet blocks, turnbuckles and a few 


» Jose Candido Durate reports difficulty at the present time in 
the construction of his Lightning because of scarcity of materials 
but, nevertheless, plans are being made for the building of ten 
boats with the hopes that the Clube de Regatas Guanabara will 
sponsor the Lightning and form the first Lightning Fleet at 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 


> As this goes to press the 1700 mark for Lightning Class 
registrations has been passed. With conditions for boatbuilding 
as bad as they have been the past year, the fact that well over 
300 Lightnings have been registered is truly remarkable. 


> Word comes of a successful Hudson Valley skippers’ meeting 
with a large attendance of skippers from the yacht clubs along 
the river. Through the kindness of the Haverstraw Y.C., 
Lightning fleets of Nyack, Chelsea and High Tor will hold a 
joint regatta at Haverstraw in June, 1946. A permanent Hudson 
River Valley Lightning Class Championship Trophy will be 
raced for. 


> The South Hampton Y.C., Shinnecock Bay, Long Island, 
has placed an order for 20 Lightnings. 


> Fleet No. 61, Pultneyville Y.C., Pultneyville, N. Y., reports 
that generally unfavorable sailing weather prevented the com- 


pletion of all races scheduled this past season. There was either 
too much rain, a complete calm, or an old fashioned nor’easter 
with heavy seas. Leon Engleson had the greatest number of 
points for the season and was declared champion in Phantom. 


> Fleet No. 69, Milwaukee Y.C., Milwaukee, Wis., reports 
McZei, Peter McNulty and Harry J. Zeiman, the 1945 cliampion 
with Norbert L. Schmidt’s Co-ed second and B. Robbins Tait, 
Jr.’s, Bobby Sox third. The fleet had a most successful season 
for its first; and participated in the Lake Michigan Y.A. 
Regatta, South Shore Regatta, and the Milwaukee Journal 
Regatta. 


MAINE COAST NOTES 
By Lawrence B. Getchell 


> The famous schooner Bowdoin, veteran of many voyages of 
exploration into Arctic regions, is being refitted for another ex- 
pedition by her 70-year-old skipper-owner, Comdr. Donald B. 
MacMillan. In 21 years of service, this Hodgdon Brothers-built 
two-master has voyaged over 100,000 miles, mostly between 
Maine and the far reaches of the North. She was on the Green- 
land Patrol during the war, stationed for a period at the island’s 
northernmost air field at South Strom Fjord. Comdr. Mae- 
Millan accompanied Commodore Peary on the latter’s 1908 
expedition which ended in the discovery of the North Pole. 


> What is believed to be the largest yacht ordered since V- 
Day will be built by the Bath Iron Works for Major Max 
Fleischmann, of Glenbrook, Nevada. She will be a twin screw 
vessel of steel construction designed by John H. Wells, Inc. 
Her measurements are 166’ 6” over all, 24’ 10” beam, 9’ draft. 
Engines will be 1200 hp., 8-cylinder Enterprise diesels. 


> George I. Hodgdon, Jr., great grandson of the late Caleb 
Hodgdon who founded the well-known yacht building firm of 
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SPAR VARNISH 


A Good Shipmate to Depend on. To Stand by You 
Fair Weather and Foul. Beautiful, Long 
Lasting Protection. 


Our new color book is yours for the asking 


CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CORP. 


55 Pawtucket Avenue Rumford, Rhode Island 
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Tremendously increased 
strength with lighter 
weight. Four and five ply 
construction bonded with 
phenol-resin plastic. Com- 
plete resistance to water, 
weather and motor vibra- 
tion. No seams—no leaks 
—no ribs. Truly ‘‘the boat 
of tomorrow‘‘—here to- 
day. Write for new catalog. 


DUNPHY BOAT CO. 
350Broad St. Oshkosh, Wis. 





1114 ft. Molded Plywood ‘‘Portage’’ weighing only 
85 Ibs. New, easy-rowing design. Outboard transom. 


14 FT. MOLDED PLYWOOD OUTBOARD 
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DYER DINK 


ROWING ~- SAILING 
POWER ~ AUXILIARY 


NESTING COMBINATIONS 


lO Ft. to l4ft. LapstRake ConsTRUCTION 


DYER DHOW 


ROWING - SAILING 
PATENTED DESIGN ann CONSTRUCTION 


T/2 ft. to 1228.1N PLYWOOD 


DINGHY 





SPECIALISTS 


“LEADING THE TENDER’ WORLD” 


INC 


THE ANCHORAGE 


WARREN 


RHODE ISLAND 











TIEBOUT for 


PROMPT EFFICIENT 
SERVICE 


SUPPLIES for 
STEAMSHIPS 
DRY DOCKS 


AND 


SHIPYARDS 


what are your 
Marine needs 


BRASS JOINER 
HARDWARE 
CLT Micle) Temi solu yl. nf 
GALVANIZED MARINE 
EQUIPMENT 
LOCKS-LATCHES 






DOORS and HATCHES 


SINCE 
1853 


“ TEROUT 


118 Chambers St. NewYork 7 NY. 










« HINCKLEY-28 















year. She’ wpe cl 
sloop or yawl rig and 
with interior arrange- 
_ments to accommodate: 
4 or 5 people, 




















© Lead ballast— outside + foeter cing © Mahogany trim ~ 
Oak keol and frames © Sitha Spruce spars © Gray "4-22" moter 


Orders For Hinckley-28’s Are Now Being Accepted 
— soho on Requests 






SOUTHWEST VTLS MAINE 
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YACHTING 


COOKSLEY 


$ FOOTER 


SOLD DIRECT TO YOU 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


@ Suitable for use with light out- 
board motor 


@ Complete with 2 sets of oarlocks 
installed 


€ 
€ 
© 
* 
* 


@ Pagkaged in corrugated carton 
for shipment 





PRICE 
859.00 
F.O.B. 

















Fore and aft rowing seat per- 
mits easy trimming. 


Laminated mahogany midship 
frame provides extra margin of 
strength at point of greatest 
stress. 


Waterproof plywood 
Oak rail 
Dimensions: 8 x 44” beam 


Weight 65 lbs. 





INQUIRIES INVITED FROM DEALERS 


Send Your Order With Check or Money Order to: 


, TEE GEE METAL INDUSTRIES, INC. 
116 STATE ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 








Hodgdon Brothers at East Boothbay, has become a member of 
the firm having purchased the interest of his uncle, William 
Hodgdon. Several commercial and pleasure craft, including a 35’ 
Alden-designed sloop, are under construction there. 


p» Two hundred and twenty midshipmen of the Maine Mari- 
time Academy are winding up a three months’ training cruise in 
West Indian waters. They are aboard the 428’ U.S.M.S. train- 
ing ship American Seaman which, it is understood, will be per- 
manently based at Castine upon returning from this cruise. 

New Executive Officer at-the Academy is Comdr. W. C. P. 
Ballinger, USN, who. relieved Comdr. J. P. Clark, USNR, 
of this duty a few weeks ago. Comdr. Ballinger graduated from 
the U. S. Naval Academy with the Class of 1933 and has had 
ten years sea duty in combatant vessels. 

Latest additions to the Academy's plant facilities are a new 
150’ L-head dock providing 28’ of water along the outboard 
side, and a 110’ Diesel-powered submarine chaser to be used 
for training purposes. 


® Members of the Harbor Committee of Bar Harbor for 1946 
are John Whitcomb, chairman; Edward Browning, Dr. John 
B. Ells, Sheldon Goldthwait and Lawrence B. Getchell. 


> The Southwest Boat Corp., of Southwest Harbor, is building 
a pair of 35’ single screw launches for spring delivery. One is for 
Mrs. Loren Johnson of Washington, D. C. The other for Mrs. 
P. J. Widener of Philadelphia. The boats will be powered by 
Gray Six-121’s. 


» Commodore Frank Matteson Bostwick, USN, Ret., plotter 
of the Navy’s famous Rockland Test Course in Penobscot Bay, 
died in Oakland, Cal., December 20th of last year. At the time 
of his death, he was the Navy’s second oldest retired flag officer. 
In 1901, while in command of the U.S.S. Eagle, he selected the 
location and established the measured mile off Rockland for 
determining the official speed of U. S. Naval vessels. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST CAT’S-PAWS 


By Ray Krantz 


> Delegates to the December 8th meeting of the Pacific Inter- 
national Y.A. at Victoria, B. C., displayed enthusiasm as they 
laid plans for the 1946 P.L.Y.A. regatta. With a weather eye on 
the odd-year Hawaii sailing race, which alternates with the 
even-year Bermuda race, Ray Cooke suggested that a San 
Francisco to Victoria, B. C., race precede the P.I.Y.A. event to 
stimulate the participation of California sail craft in the north- 
west regatta. 

Cooke, Seattle Y.C., and a Transpacific Y.C. director, pointed 
out that a race for sailing craft from San Francisco northward 
probably would stimulate great interest in California yachting 
circles, instead of a tentatively projected Mexican coast cruise 
which was roughly in the schedule for California this year. 
Subsequent development of the San Francisco-Victoria race 
idea seems to substantiate his conviction. 

Otherwise, the 1946 P.I.Y.A. regatta will start late in June 
with a rendezvous at Whaler Bay, north of Active Pass, B.C., 
and be followed by a race to Vancouver. Then, from July Ist 
to 4th, all yachts will race on beautiful English Bay, off the 
Royal Vancouver Y.C. 

The December meeting was a large one, with delegates repre- 
senting at least nine Pacific Northwest clubs, including the 
Royal Vancouver Y.C., Royal Victoria Y.C., Cowichan Bay 
Y.C., Seattle Y.C., Bellingham Y.C., Tacoma Y.C., Corin- 
thian Y.C. of Seattle, Bremerton Y.C., and Olympia Y.C. 


> Yacht construction had some interesting sidelights early in 
January. Jensen Motor Boat Corp., Seattle, is building a 60’ 
power yacht with cruiser stern for John Graham, Seattle; the 
craft to have a Gray diesel of 165 hp. Harold Lee, Seattle naval 
architect, designed the vessel. Harold Stimson’s new 57’ cruiser 
with a 165 hp. General Motors diesel was launched December 
12th by Grandy Boat Co., Seattle. 
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MARINE 
ENGINE OIL 


SCIENTIFICALLY REFINED FROM 
PURE PENNSYLVANIA CRUDE OIL 
SOLELY FOR SERVICE AFLOAT 


QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING CORP. 


OM CITY, PA. U.S.A. il 























\ "| THE NEW POST WAR 


RANGER 


Is now under construction and will be 
available again for those who want the 
convenience of shoal draft in a modern 
high-grade cruising boat. 38’ 6” x 28’ x 10’ 
6” x 3’ 10” (board up). 


RANGER combines comfort and speed in 
a moderate draft easily driven hull with all 
outside ballast. Large enough to be really 
comfortable below and on deck for four 
six footers, with speed enough to win races 
in fast company. 


Designer: FREDERICK C. GEIGER 
Builder: MORTON JOHNSON & CO., Bay Head, New Jersey 
Only one left for Spring delivery. Full particulars from 


Yacht Sales & Service, Inc., 1528 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa 

















THE NEW 
BALTZER-JONESPORT 
SEA-GOING CRUISER 


Write Today for Information 


Baltzer-Jonesport Boat Corp. 
Sales Division: 


1020 Commonwealth Avenue 
BOSTON 15, MASSACHUSETTS 
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BAY HEAD» NEW JERSEY 
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REMOTE CONTROL 


Instantaneous, foolproof, single lever operation 
of both reverse gear and throttle. Battle-tested 
and battle-proven to be the most outstanding 
and reliable remote control system made. 


\ pa ap Pe 


CONTROLS 





ft 
\ , 
» 


BRIDGEPORT 5, CONNECTICUT . | 
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N. J. Blanchard Boat Co., Seattle, is building ten 24’ Blan- 
chard Senior knockabouts, and five of the 20’ Junior model; this 
in addition to three larger auxiliaries previously reported. Pete 
Lindquist’s Seattle yard also is building a 45’ cruiser, and a 
second Edwin Monk-designed craft is a 42’ motor-sailer of cutter 
rig being built at Orcas Island by George L. Keys. This latter 
craft will have a Chrysler Crown engine, 7500 pounds of iron 
outside ballast, and a total sail area of 645 square feet. 


p> A fine new steel-hulled cruiser, 50’ long o.a., is under con- 
struction at Reliable Welding Works, Olympia, for the owner of 
the yard, Al Lewis. The yacht, to have twin Chrysler diesels 
of 85 hp. each, is expected to cruise at 10 knots. The design is 
by Coolidge, Hart and Brinck. 


® William Webster, Seattle, recently purchased the 38’ cruiser 
Maxine, with a Gray Six-110 engine, through Fremont Boat 
Co., Seattle; this was his third boat purchase from the same 
company. The first was North Star, 30’ Lester and Franck 
cruiser, and the second was Hazel L., 28’ Grandy cruiser with 
95 hp. Chris-Craft motor. 

The same firm reports that Alf Christenson, Anacortes, has 
bought from the estate of the late R. D. Wilson, Port Angeles, 
~ the 66’ power yacht Argosy with twin Universal 90 hp. engines. 
Also, Anna C. Johnson, Seattle, is the new owner of a 26’ Chris- 
Craft cruiser with 95 hp. motor, formerly owned by E. E. 
Dodge, Anacortes. Another change of ownership saw Roy D. 
Nicholson, Seattle, take over George Moore’s 30’ Grandy 
cruiser Betty G; this sale was by the Fremont company, also. 


> The Jules Engine & Equipment Company of Seattle has 
recently moved into its new building on Lake Union. 


» Cat’s-paws: With customary lack of modesty, your corre- 
spondent reports that his 29’ twin screw express cruiser Star- 
dust now flies the Seattle Y.C. burgee. . . . The Coast Cruiser 
Co., Seattle, handles Owens cruisers and Flagship engines at 


Seattle; Eugene L. Hauck is manager. . . . Bryant’s Marina, 
Inc., has received its first 23’ Chris-Craft 1946 express cruiser, 
with a 60 hp. engine. . . . Similarly, Marina Mart, Seattle, 
has its No. 1 Richardson 25’ express cruiser with 70 hp. motor 
on Lake Washington on speed tests. . . . Your reporter apolo- 
getically notes, for his lateness in so reporting, the death on 
October 30th last year of William Herman, charter-member of 
the Queen City Y.C. and one of its first commodores. . . . Rex 
Bartlett’s Monk-designed 36’ double-end cruiser was due for 
early launching at the Chambers Boat Company yard, Seattle. 


WEST COAST BUBBLES 
By Kent Hitchcock 


> Two big events headline the month’s activity for Southern 
California yachtsmen. Early in the month the Southern Cali- 
fornia Y.A. will meet for the annual election of officers for the 
coming year and to draft the Master Calendar of California 
yachting events. The Annual Mid-Winter Regatta, highlight 
of the:California winter regatta schedule, will have its first 
postwar running at Los Angeles Harbor on February 22nd, 
23rd and 24th. The Los Angeles Y.C. will be host to the large 
sailing classes and the Cabrillo Beach Y.C. will conduct the 
racing for the many small boat classes. Racing will be scheduled 
for everything from the big ocean racers and the Percentage 
Handicap classes, on down to the smallest of the dinghies. The 
Mid-Winter never fails to attract a large entry list in all classes 
and February weather usually turns up a good lusty sailing 
breeze. 


> The urgent and immediate netd for more space for Southern 
California’s yachting fleet has been a prime topic of conversa 
tion for the last five years. A number of plans for new yacht 
harbors have been announced in this column and several have 
passed the planning stage and are under construction. Yacht 
men and small boat enthusiasts in the San Diego area can give 
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Advertisement 


EVERY LAKE 


AN AIRPORT 





Plethora of Landing Spots 


Some day, there may be an airstrip every few 
hundred miles around the world. How long 
that will be nobody knows—but authorities 
agree it will take at least a few generations. 
Construction of airports, even in the United 


States, is lagging way behind the potential 


uses of the flying machine. 





Self-evident, therefore, is the vast utility of 
the amphibion—which can land and take off 
on both firm ground and water. For there are 
tens of thousands of water “bases?” within a 
few hundred miles or less of each other, all 
over the world. Safe it is to say that any am- 
phibion with a thousand-mile range or more 


when they are hit hard. An airplane needs 
speed to take off, and reasonably fast forward 
motion to land without damage. Primary prob- 
lem of day-in and day-out use of amphibions, 
therefore, is the ability to take waves. 





Weight and strength are inseparable. Since 
an amphibion hull must be big enough to float 
the plane, it represents a big load—all the 
more so, when that hull has to be strong 
enough to slap sizeable waves out of its way. 

To build a practical amphibion, you must 
be both an airplane and a speed-boat engineer. 
And if you want load capacity and range after 
allowing for a strong, seaworthy hull you have 
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build a rugged amphibion which could go 
places and do things which other planes could 
not. Columbia “Ducks” performed notable war 
service throughout the far-flung fronts of the 
amphibious war, and from cruisers and carrier 
decks as well. Their ability to “take it” be- 
came legendary. 

Now Columbia workers are putting the fin- 
ishing touches on a new and larger amphib- 
ion, with greatly increased load and range. 
More impressive in size, streamlined appear- 
ance and performance than the “beloved 
Duck; the new plane has all the ruggedness 
and reliability of its predecessor. Details of 
its extraordinary capabilities are available on 





request. They will have interest for all who 
trade or transport to. out-of-the-way places and 





can get to and from any spot on this globe to be good at both kinds of engineering. 


without benefit of airports. 


Problem of Troubled Waters 


Amphibious Transport 


Engineers and aircraft workers at Columbia’s 
There is a considerable “backbone” in waves Valley Stream plant proved their ability to 


seek speed without benefit of airports. 


Columbia Aircraft Corporation 
Valley Stream, N. Y. 





lusty cheer since work on the $12,000,000 Mission Bay Aquatic 
Park got under way early in January. The first dredge on the 
big 3800-acre project is scooping out a boating channel and 
filling in the shoreline northeast of Mission Beach to extend an 
existing peninsula a half-mile. The next part of the project will 
be the construction of the first of the small boat basins. Glenn 
Rick, City Planning Engineer, estimates that it will take five 
years to conclude the entire plan. Work on the Alamitos Bay 
yacht harbor, near Long Beach, is progressing steadily but much 
remains to be done on the new ocean entrance before the harbor 
will be open to outside boats. No practical solution has been 
reached for the plight of the many Los Angeles Harbor yachts- 
men still without anchorage or clubhouse facilities since their 
eviction in 1941, 


> It’s again time for the annual election of officers. The Balboa 
Y.C. reélected Commodore Don Kemp, Vice Commodore Bob 
Boyd and Rear Commodore Dick Fenton for another year of 
service. The Newport Harbor Snipe Association elected Alan 
Andrews fleet captain and Jimmy Lewis, Jr., as secretary. 


> Bill Horton, newly elected commodore of the Los Angeles 
Y.C. and one of the most ardent of sailormen, ‘has celebrated his 
release from the Coast Guard by plunging into the yachting 
business. Bill has bought the Wilmington Boat Works from 
Hugh Angelman. “Wilbo” has been. responsible for the con- 
struction of some of the West’s finest sailing craft. Hugh will 
keep his hand in by remaining with the firm in an advisory 
capacity and Bob. Carlson will continue to function as general 
Manager, 


> Vic Stewart, long-time president of Fellows and Stewart, 
Ine., one of the West’s oldest and most reputable firms of yacht 
builders, has retired from active participation in the firm’s busi- 
hess and handed over the president’s job to Joseph “Rusty” 
Fellows, Jr. W. D. “Dune” Frick, who served throughout the 
war with the Navy’s Bureau of Ships, has joined the staff at 


Fellows and Stewart as general manager and has his work cut 
out for him to build the eleven Island Clippers scheduled for 
delivery by midsummer. The plant is also building»six of the 
Dair Long-designed 17’ utility boats. 


> The Rados brothers’ big Harbor Boat Building Co., at 
Terminal Island, is stepping out ahead in the race to get postwar 
cruisers in the water. Their first model, the Harco 40, is now 
coming off the assembly line with the first of the boats already 
in the water and fabrication and assembly rolling along at an 
even clip. This Dair Long-designed beauty is as fast as most of 
the prewar stock speed boats and has beautiful lines, a roomy 
and usable interior arrangement and is finely built and ap- 
pointed. 


> The South Coast Co., at Newport Harbor, will soon be at 
work on a flock of orders for the popular California 32, the 
Rhodes 33, the Albatross and the Falcon. 


> Kett -nberg Boat Works, at San Diego, have a big backlog 
of PC’s and are soon to launch the first of the new and larger 
PCC’s. . . . The Sanchez-Wheeler Yacht Co., of Los Angeles, 
has bought the North American Shipbuilding Corp., at Newport 
Harbor. . . . Porter Sinclair, for many years identified with 
the sailing fleet, has opened the Newport Marine Supply Co., a 
large and well stocked marine hardware store at Newport. The 
new store has been awarded the franchise for the E. J. Willis 
line. 


> Humphrey Bogart has bought the 55’ yawl Santana, originally 
built in 1935 by Wilmington Boat Works as a staysail schooner 
for Bill Stewart. . . . Eddie Meyers has sold his 135 cu. in. class 
racer Avenger to R. Hampton, of New York. Hampton will 
enter the 1945 Pacific Coast champion in the Florida races in 
February. . . . The Xmas Regatta at Newport brought out 
plenty of entries in the one-design class boats and indicated a 
whale of a turnout for the first postwar Mid-Winter Regatta 
at Los Angeles Harbor on February 22nd, 23rd and 24th. 
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SAIL PLAN 
“400 CLASS” AUX. SLOOP 
L.0.A.—28’ 1012”” 
L.W.L.—22’ 6”, D—4’ 6” 
BY 
R. G. HENRY, JR. 
NAVAL ARCH. 
OF 


OXFORD BOATYARD CO, 
OXFORD, MD. 
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manship, and built by yacht specialists, in 
an Army-Navy “E” award yard. Ideal for 
cruising and racing. Booklet fully describ- 
the Oxford “400” is yours for the 





OXFORD BOATYARD CO., oxsora, Marytana 
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OXFORD ‘‘400” 
mas ‘ 
The Oxford “400 Class” auxiliary sloop N 
represents the finest in material and work- ® 
N 














— Cocurit& ft. 
BRIDGE DECK BO 


week 





Sowa, 


Orders now being accepted for spring delivery. Features 
full 6’ 1 headroom under cabin, mahogany planking and 
stainless steel rigging with Truloc fittings. Length overall 
28’ 1014”; load water line 22’ 6”; draft 4’ 6”. Convenient 
size for rail shipment. 400 sq. ft. sail area. Write today 
for price and full specifications. 
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THE SOUTH SHORE OF LAKE ERIE 
By John G. Robinson 


> John L. Harrel was elected commodore of the Edgewater 
Y.C..of Cleveland, at the annual meeting last month. Hurrel is 
the owner of the 30’ cruiser Dixie and has been active in yacht- 
ing circles for the past few years. John Krause is the new vice 
commodore, with Howard Garvin, rear commodore; William 
Garrett, secretary and Lew Johncock, treasurer. Joe Smith, 
Art Hammers and Ted Mahoney are the newly-elected trustees. 


> The Edgewater Y.C. is planning considerable dock work 
next spring which will furnish accommodations for a fleet of at 
least 100 additional boats to give the club the largest mooring 
basin in the City of Cleveland. 


> The Chagrin Lagoons Y.C. has elected Ralph Drews com- 
modore for 1946; Ralph Macourek, vice commodore; T. R. 
Angus, rear commodore; A. C. Wick, secretary; Clint Phare, 
treasurer and Harry Schutt, Clarence Baldwin, William Cox, 
Charles Stasek, Dan O’Connel, William Ghent, Arthur Clark 
and,S. V. Meyers, trustees. 


> The Vermilion P.S. has reélected John G. Robinson com- 
mander for 1946. Virgil H. Waite, 1945 secretary-treasurer, was 
elected It. commander and A. H. Bell, 3895 W. 162nd St., Cleve- 
land, secretary-treasurer. 


; ‘ 

p> At a meeting of commanders of district No. 7, U.S.PS., 
held at Hotel Alms, Cincinnati, December 8th, Rear Com- 
mander R. A. McDowell was reélected to head the district for 
another year. The invitation of the Akron P.S. to hold the 
annual spring conference at Akron was accepted. 


> Vice Commodore Neville C. Foster, of the Cleveland Y.C., 
has been elected commander of Flotilla 703 of the U. 8. Coast 
Guard Auxiliary. . 


> Two boats have been added to the Class R racing fleet of the 
Cleveland Y.C., always the leading fleet of that club. Julius A. 
Simms, former member of the auxiliary and 30-Square-Metre 
fleets, has purchased Lightnin’, of Detroit, one of the slipperiest 
light weather craft on the lakes. Lightnin’ is 33’ over all and 
was designed by Frank Paine, of Boston, and built by the 
George Lawley & Son Corp. After a successful career on the 
East Coast she was shipped to Detroit and sailed successfully 
by C. J. Lynch, Milton Cross and the late Mason P. Rumney. 
The other new boat has been purchased by Paul Gayman and 
is Olive (ex-Varya), which was designed by Burgess & Morgan 
and built by thé George Lawley & Son Corp. in 1929. Olive was 
formerly owned by George F. Getz, Jr., and Arthur R. Metz 
of the Chicago Y.C. 


> The first of the new molded Great Lakes 21’s by the newly- 
organized Douglass and McLeod, of Painesville, O., was 
launched last month, but extremely cold weather made thor- 
ough tests impossible. However, sailing against Commodore 
Jim Myer’s Senorita and Hal Kneen’ Delilah, two of the fastest 
of the Mentor Harbor Y.C’s fleet of conventionally-built boats, 
the new boat held her own. : 


> At the annual election of officers of the Gordon Shore B.C., 
of Cleveland, held last month, the following officers were elected 
for 1946: Bernard Muhle, commodore; Harry Risher, vice com- 
modore; Paul Swartzlander, rear commodore; Arthur Brandt, 
secretary; J. T. Zak, treasurer. Russ Frazier was elected chair- 
man of the board of trustees. : 


> Charles Sparks, 1945 rear commodore, was elected commo- 
dore of the Lakeside Y.C., of Cleveland, at the annual meeting 
on December 20th. Other officers elected were: David Dailey, 
vice commodore; Don Droz, rear commodore; Vince Cherniss, 
fleet captain; George Schaef, secretary; W. Porter, treasurer. 
Trustees elected were: M. Vixler, P. G. Gartland, L. Dickens, 
G. Schaef, E. Bissell, B. Dailey and H. Mack. 
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a one-design racing boat 
comfortable for cruising too 


BRUNSWICK MARINE 


CONSTRUCTION CORPORATION 


* Ww 
Brunswick Georgia 
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MARINE: Construction . .Conversion . . Repair 
WHERE FINE CRAFTSMANSHIP HAS BEEN A TRADITION FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS 








DE GRAUW, AYMAR & CO. 
Established 1827 
35-36 South St., New York 4,N. ¥, 
We Specialize in 
Imported Egyptian Yacht Duck 
Also 
Hemp Bolt Rope 














HALL-SCOTT 
DEFENDER 


A name that means unfailing motor 
dependability so well proved in war 
emergencies. Yachtsmen, fishing 
fleet owners, and sacl builders, can take pride in. these precision- 


built power plants. Send us your requirements for re-pow. ring. 


HALL-SCOTT MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
Main Office and Factory: Berkeley 2, California 
Branches: New York, Los Angeles, Seattle 


DIVISION OFA.C.F. 
Britt Motors Co. 

















MARBLEHEAD 


REG. U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


ANTI-FOULING GREEN 


WHITE and RED 
Now Available 


A POWERFUL PREVENTIVE OF BARNACLES, 
BORERS AND MARINE GROWTH 


Smoother -—Faster Drying 
Increased Anti-Fouling Strength 
Long Life— Hard Finish—Saves Fuel 





STEARNS-McKAY MFG. CO., 405 Atlantic Ave. Boston, Mass. 
ie 
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MEANS MORE ™ 


SAILING TIME- 
LESS EXPENSE 





FE L psTic GLUES— CEMENTS 


PRESERVATIVES 


ELASTIC SEAM COMPOSITIONS — 
For Deck & Hull Seams. (Anti-fouling) 


SEAMLAST—Mastic type seam filler 





SEAM PAINT—A Seam Primer. 


UNOLEUM CEMENT—For cementing 
Linoleum to steel, concrete or wood, 


(Anti-fouling). 
CANVAS CEMENT—Cementing aa ae oa yet cl 
Canvas, etc. 


double planking. 


“AVIO" AER-O-NAUTIC LIQUID 
MARINE GLUE— Waterproofs, Pre- 
vents Rot and Corrosion. 


TROWELAST—For surfacing Waod, 
Iron, Steel Hulls, etc. 


INSULATION CEMENTS—For cement- 
ing fibrous glass insulation, cork 
board, etc., to iron, steel and other 
materials, 


WATER and RUST PROOF bn 
BRUSHLAST—Applied with brush for —For f g linotile, | 

cracked canvas decks and all other steel decks, steel adjacent to aa 
resurfacing. and as a rust preventive. 





CAULKING COMPOUND TYPE I— 
For caulking metal seams and 
joints, Fed. Spec. 52-C-12a, 


BEDLAST—For Bedding, Moulding, 
Hardware, etc. 


CANVAS PRESERVATIVE— Water- 
proofing Canvas, etc. 


CANVAS PRESERVATIVE—Fireproof. 


CAULKING COMPOUND TYPE li— 
For sealing air-ports. Fed. Spec. 
52-C-12a. 





Our Latest Member 
PATCHLAST — A Canvas Patching Adhesive 


S 889 4 
8. FRED KUHL 








65th Street & 3rd Ave 
BROOKLYN, 20 N. Y. 


















/ JOSEPH VAN BLERCK & SON 
/ 394 Woodcleft Avenue, Freeport, New York 
/ please quote me cost of a manifold fora............. (make) 


USE THIS 
COUPON 


POPC HEH HEHEHE TEEPE ETE EEE EEOE OSES EEEEEEEEEEH EEE HEHE EE EOE EEES 


eee eee seseeeee 
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woopD- 
PUSSY * 


One of the finest 
little catboats 
you've ever sailed. 
Designed by Phil 
Rhodes, WOOD- 
PUSSY is fast, 
able and stiff... 
perfect for the 
family sailing 
and youngster 
training, and for 
Club Classes. 


AN IDEAL BOAT TO EXPLORE THE LARGE 
STRETCHES OF SHOAL WATERS IN THE SOUTH 
* Trade Mark Registered 


Now available for immediate delivery 
Price $435.00 F.O.B. New Bedford 


x ®t 
Keep Buying WAR BONDS 


Palmer Stor E Co, lie. 














NEW BEDFORD, MASSACHUSETTS 











The New WEASEL 


11’4” x 5/6” 
V-bottom centerboard catboat (90 sq. ft. of sail) will 
be on display at the 


BOSTON SPORTSMEN’S SHOW 
MECHANICS BUILDING 
FEBRUARY 2-10, 1946 


Inquire for full details 
Price $292 f.o.b. New Bedford, Mass. 


Palmer Scott E Co, tie. 


NEW BEDFORD, MASSACHUSETTS 


























NAVIGATIONAL 


for all types of vessels 


KELVIN & WILFRID O. WHITE CO. 
90 State Street, Boston 9, Mass. 38 Water Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


EQUIPMENT 











YACHTING 


ON COLLEGE CHARTS 
By Leonard M. Fowle 


> The dominant position of M.I.T. in college yachting during 
the last half of 1945 is reflected in the semiannual skipper rank- 
ings of the I.C.Y.R.A., released by the secretary late in January, 
In the summer-fall rankings of 1945, Tech’s Nautical Associa- 
tion and its skippers smashed existing records right and left as 
they dominated the rank list as no college has done previously, 

The official I.C.Y.R.A. rankings of the first ten skippers for 
the summer-fall racing season follow: 


Rank, Name and College (starts) 


SO oo og wb a0 a 4:0 00d bas whiavce eu es . 926 
OES GE rte Be Ee GS C5 0 Se PS ET i aR . 863 
iy I RCE COUP ios vs ou cnc cu eneses’ veges toutes . 857 
4, Parkhurst, Coast Guard (19). ................00000- . 832 
i Bis ba. os anes bgcns aed laa . 831 
6. Brown, M.L.T. (27)........: tribeterrp ores . 825 
De EE. OOD. 5's. s ceca s oe vheyeasers .817 
8. Diedrich, Coast. Guard (84). ........cccce cece ec eees . 766 
Dy IN PAIN 6 6 6.oe 5-55.00 0rv0 nie servienssees . 763 
a ss seca guabesdeeweves . 760 


N.B. A minimum of 15 starts is required for ranking. 


The Number One ranking goes to one of the lesser known 
Tech skippers, but Charlie Hunt demonstrated in the three 
regattas which he sailed — the Jack Wood Trophy, Coast Guard 
Quad, and an octagonal event at Tech — a remarkable talent 
for obtaining speed from a small craft in all sorts of weather. 
In gaining the honor, he hit an all-time high mark of .926, the 
first above .900 average in the history of the I.C.Y.R.A.’s sea- 
sonal rank lists. He is the third successive M.I.T. skipper to win 
the No. 1 spot for the summer-fall season; Sam Parkinson took 
the honor in 1943 and Dick Worrell a year ago. 

The M.I.T. sailors captured the first three places. M.I.T. 
placed a total of six men in the first ten to break Coast Guard’s 
previous high of five in the spring of 1944. Daniel Greenbaum, 
the No. 2 ranking skipper, equalled the existing record average 
made by Dick Worrell a year earlier, and Johnny Marvin, 
I.C.Y.R.A. freshman champion, had an average, in the No. 3 
spot, which has been surpassed only by Hunt, Worrell, and 
Greenbaum — all Tech skippers. 

The 1945 summer-fall list discloses some other interesting 
facts. Previously, no seasonal listing has had more than four 
skippers averaging above .800, while this list contains seven 
such marks and the range between No. 1 and No. 10 ranking is 
166 points, or the highest ever. Miss Harriet Jackson, No. 10, 
is the first girl skipper to land in the first-ten company and she 
and Johnny Shaughnessy, of Tufts, are first representatives of 
their schools to make the top company. 

The full summer-fall rank list shows a new high of 32 skippers 
attaining ranking above .500, although the record for spring 
ranking still stands at 34. A representation of 12. colleges is 
also a new summer-fall record. These are distributed as follows: 
Coast Guard, 9; M.I.T., 6; Yale, 5; Michigan, Tufts and W.P.I, 
2 each; Brown, Dartmouth, Harvard, Holy Cross, Northeastern 
and Williams, one each. 


> The Cornell-Corinthian Y.C. is engaged in a program for 
obtaining a new fleet for racing on Lake Cayuga, and it hopes to 
have these boats— probably Comets — available by late 
spring. 


> Graduate Notes: Major Thomas T. Crowley, M.I.T. ’42, 
president of the Association at the time of Pearl Harbor, re- 
turned from overseas where he made a distinguished record 
with the Combat Engineers, in time to view the Schell Trophy 
competition. There was little action in the African-European 
theater which Tom missed as he participated in the invasions 
of North Africa, Sicily, Normandy and Germany as well a8 
the Battle of the Bulge. One of Tom’s predecessors as Tech’s 
commodore, George Pollack, is also back in the United States 
after having been a prisoner of the Japs since February, 1942, 
when Cebu fell, while Crowley’s successor, Kenneth Warden, 
is now stationed in Tokyo. . . . Lt. John Taft, USNR, M.I.T.’s 
second president of the I.C.Y.R.A., is attached to the U.S. 
Towa. 











Wanted: New Timber 






FEBRUARY, 1946 





Treat It 





See how rot ate this stem away. Paint alone will not 
stop rot, but Cuprinol, used as a priming coat, will. So, 
when you make repairs this season, treat all the new 
planking and timber with Cuprinol—by brush, spray or 
dip. And, on the hull, under bottom paint, Cuprinol gives 
special protection against ship worm attack and marine 
fouling. Write us to-day for the “Beaufort Report” on 
Cuprinol by the U.S. Fishery Biological Laboratory. 


CUPRINOL, Inc., 8 Spring Lane, Boston 9, Mass. 
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“FIRST TO THE BUOY" 


SRS 





Guaranteed 


NON-FOULING 
ALL SEASON 


TWO COATS OF BRIDGEPORT BRONZE applied at 
the beginning of the season, is guaranteed to keep any 
boat bottom free from all marine growth until the end 
of the season, or for six months or longer — or your 
money refunded. . . . No hauling out for re-painting, or 
loss of use, in midsummer or any time! 


KNOWN AND USED wherever boats are sailed, for 
over 40 years. Its smooth finish has helped“to win 
countless races. 


AT YOUR MARINE DEALER’S OR SHIP CHANDLER'S 


Bridgeport Bronze 
NON-FOULING 
Boat Bottom. Paint 


The Bridgeport Bronze Marine Paint Company 
Milford, Connecticut 

















ORDER NOW FOR SPRING DELIVERY 
Fit out your sailboat with the very best 


a 


tigging obtainable. Merriman's 
complete rigging service offers oe © N 
you: > ging made 






© by experts. 
Terminal attach- 
N ments applied by 
swaging, splicing or sock- 
eting. 
100% stainless steel Hazard 
“Korodless" wire rope. 


SPECIFY MERRIMAN EQUIPMENT 


SVlerciman F508. o*uc. 
185 Amory St:7 Boston 30, Mass. 


Prefabricated rig- 








ng 


17’ “Skipper” and the 20’ “Mate,” standard open or 
semi-enclosed Sea Skiff. Can be used on lake, river or 
ocean. These boats are built as a speed boat or plain 
fishing boat that will throttle down for trolling. Write 
for catalogue. 


ZOBEL'S SEA SKIFF and YACHT WORKS 


Sea Bright e New Jersey 





THE BOAT YOU HAVE BEEN WAITING FOR 


ALL MODERN 


TWIN DIESEL POWERED 























¢ THIS STREAMLINED, SPACIOUS, ALL MODERN 
BOAT IS OUR STOCK MODEL AND CAN BE 
DELIVERED TO YOU FOR THE EARLY BOATING 
SEASON. WRITE NOW FOR: COMPLETE INFORMA- 
TION ON SPECIFICATIONS, PRICES AND DELIVERY. 


Proprietors of Enlarged Facilities for Building, Storing, 
Drydocking and Reconditioning 














BURGER BOAT COMPANY & 
: MANITOWOC - WISCONSIN: 
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For Your Pleasure 


Jensen will completely 
furnish or redecorate your 
yacht in time for an early 
spring sailing. 


INTERIORS, 2nd FLOOR 








) GEORG JENSEN INC. 


KJl Fifth Avenue at 53rd Street * New 







bolas 
























EE-DRIVE 


TRANSMISSIONS 


Used in PT Boats Navy Crash Boats 
and Army Rescue Boats. 


NOW specified for various 
pleasure eraft, including the 
Dair N. Long designed 








GEARS 
TRANSMISSION EQUIPMENT 
AND 
MARINE PROPULSION DRIVES 


—_e 


Manufactured 
by 












84S Eas? 25th St. 
PATERSON 


Watson-FLAGG MAcuine Co. 


NEW JERSEY 








YACHTING 


LAKE ONTARIO NEWS 
By Lee Shore 


> Nearly 50 per cent of the membership of the Crescent \.C, 
were in. the armed services; one by one they are returning and 
Chaumont Bay has promise of great activity next summer, 
Ex-Commodore William Moore, Dr. Howard Cooper and Delos 
Cosgrove, Jr., have each purchased a Hinckley “24,” auxiliary 
sloop. These three men and some interested prospective crew 
members traveled to Maine late in November to sail in the ‘irst 
boat of this design. 


> Youngstown Y.C. has elected the following officers: Com- 
modore, Will A. Cannon; vice commodore, Charles Spaulding: 
rear commodore, J. A. Williamson; fleet captain, Henry Yale, 


> Bill Thistlethwaite has been named measurer of the Sodus 
Bay Y.C. and he and Bill Croucher are currently meas. 
uring boats in the Snipe fleet. The junior yacht club of Sodus 
has in one year accomplished much to be proud of — painting 
and furnishing the clubhouse in a nautical manner, installing a 
most attractive “coke” bar, improving the swimming facilities 
in front of the club and promoting an active interest in sailing 
and racing among the younger fry. The juniors have their own 
officers, house rules, and conduct their business in a seamanlike 
manner. Commodore, Sherman Bloomer; vice commodore, 
Jerry Collins; secretary, Joan Bloomer; treasurer, Bob Stone; 
chairman house committee, Janet Pammenter. 


> The Nine Mile Point Y.C: has elected the following officers: 
Fleet Captain, Walter Newcomb; secretary and treasurer, 
George Glenn. Chester Miller, Walter Rocheville, and Fred 
Yaeckel are the new members of the executive committee. 


p> At the annual meeting of the Royal Canadian Y.C., the 
following were elected: Commodore, James E. Hahn; vice com- 
modore, R. B. Barr; rear commodore, Dr. H. K. Detweiler; 
fleet captain, William Binch. 


> J.J. Taylor and Sons, of Toronto, are building a Rhodes 27 
for John Wardrup, of the Royal Canadian Y.C. Bob Davis, of 
Oakville, has obtained an unfinished molded plywood hull of 
the L 16 class from Luders and is finishing and rigging the boat 
at Oakville. . . . The Eight-Metre Norseman, owned by Ray 
Engholme, is undergoing extensive overhauling in the R.C.Y.C. 
boat shop. ... The Royal Canadian Y.C. has sent the 
Rochester Y.C. a challenge to race for the George Cup, the Six- 
Metre trophy. 


> Rochester Y.C. members held the annual meeting in Decem- 
ber and elected the following to office for 1946: Commodore, 
J. Heinrich; vice commodore, W. S. Calkins; rear commodore, 
J. A. Jennings; secretary, J. G. Dale; corresponding secretary, 
J. A. McConnell; treasurer, V. J. Mulvey; measurer, O. Marth; 
delegates to Lake Y.R.A., J. VanVoorhis, K. B. Castle and 
O. Marth. A tribute was paid to Ray Staub at this meeting for 
the excellent work done by him in the office of treasurer. 


—— 





DAIR N. LONG and ASSOCIATES 


Architects’ Building, Los Angeles 13, California. Tel. Michigan 2422 
Naval Architects and Marine Engineers 
Power and Sailing Yachts — Commercial Vessels — Marine Surveyors 


Designers of 


WESTERN Fairline 
PLEASURE CRAFT 


Built by Western Boat Building Company, Tacoma, Washington: 
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WAITING LINE! BLOCK ISLAND 
We are Reset to copeehy - ce “gg ag T ype 
accepting orders only tor delivery er June 1 ace 
your order now! POWER BOATS 
We are also booking for 1947. If you want spring 
delivery don’t wait until fall to place your 1947 order. } 
YANKEE ONE-DESIGN « QUINCY ADAMS ‘17 
LICENSED BUILDERS OF HERRESHOFF “BULLS-EYE” AND 
SALES AGENTS FOR NEW ENGLAND] AND NEW YORK 
TIN AAS oA 2 sam ea 
Power: 38 H.P. 4-cylinder, 4-cycle, electric starting motor 
YACHT YARD Wc. 
QUINCY - MASS. 
We Repeat ... No Matter What Type Boat It Is 
Not a stream lined speed boat...a real all-weather sport oo 
fishing boat. These boats are used for sport fishing, day sailing, 6) 
cruising, commercial fishing and as yacht club tenders. 
Other models 28’, 32’, 35’ and 38’ L.O.A. 
High favorites among boat owners and builders for over a Wri 2 = 
generation. For better results — demand Stay-Tite! rite for complete information: 
STAY-TITE PRODUCTS CO., Dept. Y, 3107 Detroit Ave., Cleveland 13, Ohio FRANKLIN G. POST & SON, INC. 
i: a ebalatd Seeder BEATTHTG foceue ead NTGO beat Dananen Glen, STAY-THE Builders of  SEAGOIN” Boots Mystic, Connecticut 
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RTHYCRAFT presents the moderately-priced, 
improved design Sneak-Box. Developed over a 
period of 100 years, this is the ideal boat for 
family or for Club Classes. 


Equally able and fast for sailing shoal waters or 
windswept bays. See the Sneak-8o0x at the New York 
Sportsman's Show tn February. 


=FREEPORT - NEW WYORK 











PAINT and VARNISH 
REMOVER 


Mo, NON-INFLAMMABLE! 
Removes any coating 


WAX-FREE! 








No wash-off necessary! 
kkk 
Perfection In All 

aa Marine Use 

LANDON PRODUCTS, INC. Please send without obligation, 
880 Clover St., Los Angeles SI, Calif. Sind Varnish Remover. 
Name 

Rddeo 








City... Zone....-- State 











a 
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GRANO RAPIDS, G7rT 





There’s a New WOLVERINE Boat 


Waiting for You — 


TRADEMARK 


240 pounds; new 1214’ and 16’ standard, 
deluxe and super-deluxe. Many other 
Wolverine models to choose from and re- 
member when you own a Wolverine 
boat you own the best. . . write for 
our illustrated catalog. It’s Free! 


WAGEMAKER COMPANY 


DEPT. Y 
‘ GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 














NEW DESIGNS and improved 
manufacturing methods enable 
us to introduce several moulded 
plywood models that are the last 
word in small pleasure craft. A 
new 144’ Deluxe runabout, 
LOOK FOR THIS mahogany finished exterior and 
spruce interior weighing only 
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’\ THE 20 FOOT 
=\ RUNABOUT 








See your Lyman dealer, or write 
for a copy of this new folder and 
price list, which contains detailed 
information regarding the entire line. 


LYMAN BOAT WORKS 332%," 








RELBERT WATCH COMPANY, 608 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, 





N.Y, 








YACHTING 





No sight could be more welcome than tomorrow’s yachts under con- 
struction. Here are 24’ cruisers on the production line at Truscott 


NEWS OF THE INDUSTRY 


HIGGINS REORGANIZES 


p> A new company, Higgins, Inc., with initial resources of more 
than $12,000,000, has been organized to acquire and operate 
the former Higgins Industries of New Orleans, The new com- 
pany, of which Mr. Higgins will be president, will be a Louisiana 
corporation chartered to produce commercial boats of steel 
or wood, pleasure craft and automotive trailers. 


GEHRKE NAMED GRAY SALES MANAGER 


> The appointment of C. H. Gehrke as general sales manager of 
the Gray Marine Motor Co. has recently been announced by 
John W. Mulford, president of Gray Marine. Mr. Gehrke is 
one of the group of younger men in the organization who have 
grown with the company and acquired a broad background of 
practical experience in the marine engine field. He joined the 
sales department in 1936 and during the war managed one of 
the company’s parts projects for the Navy. 


BRUNS, KIMBALL TO REPRESENT MARTIN MOTORS 


>» Bruns, Kimball & Co., boat and engine dealers of 10 West 
13th St., New York, has been appointed distributors of the 
Martin outboard motor which is built by Martin Motors, Inc., 
of Eau Claire, Wis. The territory of which the company be 
comes the exclusive distributor comprises New York, New Jer- 
sey, Connecticut, Rhode Island and Vermont. 


EXHIBIT DATES SET 


> February 2nd-10th— Boston Sportsmen’s Show, Me 
chanic’s Bldg., Boston. 

February 17th-24th — New York Sportsmen’s Show, Madison 
Square Garden. 

February 25th-Mar. 2nd — Philadelphia Motor Boat and 
Sportsmen’s Show, Commercial Museum. ~ 

March 30th-April 7th — Chicago National Boat Show, Coli- 
seum. 


We taught an old sea-dog new tricks: 


The new Mack Mariner Marine Diesel engines are even better than 
pre-war models — and any user will tell you how good those wert. 
They’re engineered to give you new peaks of performance, stamina 
and operating economy ... combined with the traditional reliability 
that has been characteristic of Mack engines for 45 years. Quick 
starting — 4-cycle efficiency — 60 


to 100 h.p., conservatively rated 
on acontinuous duty basis. Direct 
factory branch service at 28 tide- 
— = ee, —— 
rite for information. MACK 
MANUFACTURING CORPORA- D [ ES E L M A R | NE 
TION, Marine Engine Depart- 


nos i rr POWER 





Mack Marine Engines are a product |of] the builders of world-famed 
gasoline and diesel-powered trucks, buses and fire apporatis 
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DLUMBIAN PROPEL 


Add Speed to Dawn Forty-six Foot Cruiser 








A beautiful Dawn, forty-six foot cruiser, above, 
complete in every luxurious appointment, swings 
Columbian Bronze Propellers. Perfect perform- 
ance and maximum speed is thus assured under 
all conditions. The cruiser is fully equipped with 


COLUMBIAN BRONZE FITTINGS 


the best obtainable for pleasure craft or com- 


mercial boats. Specify COLUMBIANS for value 
and. satisfaction. 





Catalog Free on Request 


(.OLUMBIAN BRONZE CORPORATION 


FREEPORT, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 


c 








RUMFORD press 
CONCORD. NLM. ¢ 
























SINCE 1918...PIONEER OF PROFITABLE POWER ( 


THROUGH HIGH SPEED DIESELS 


ee 
CUMMINS ENGINE COMPANY, INC., COLUMBUS, INDIANA 


Werte 





























Above: Fast, trim, 
designed for comfort! 


Western’s 26-foot FAIRLINER 


De Luxe sport cruiser. 


At Last -- superbly styled cruisers 


ESIGNED by the noted 

naval architect, Dair N. 
Long ... built by Western 
. . . Fairliners are planned 
to give you everything 
you've always wanted in a 
pleasure boat. There’s STYLE 
—eye-appeal to make your 
Fairliner stand out in any 
fleet. There’s roominess not 








Seb 
if = | 
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Accomodation plan of 26-ft. De Luxe sport 
ctuiser. Two roomy berths. Complete galley. 
Enclosed toilet compartment. Full 6-ft. head- 
room throughout. Forward cockpit plus big 
after cockpit gives ample room for the whole 
family—plus guests. 


with real Sea-Going stamina! 


Western’s line of Fairliners will 
include: a 16 and 18-foot util+ 
ity runabout, an 18-foot en- 
closed knockabout, a 26-foot 
sport cruiser (illustrated 
above) , a 26-foot sedan cruiser 
(sketched below), and _ the 
same combination of cruiser 
styles in both 30 and 35-foot 
models. Fairliner cruisers will 
be available with either single 
or twin engines, with speeds up 
to 34 miles per hour. Automo- 
tive type controls. 


usually found in a small cruiser. Above all, there’s 
real stamina — real seaworthiness — resulting 
from Western's 30 years’ experience in building || {; 
commercial craft that HAVE to stand the gaff. lel 
The FAIRLINER line will be exceptionally com- \.-1 
plete, too, including three flashing runabouts, a 
six speedy cruisers. Make Fairliner YOUR choice Cr 













and know a new thrill in boating. Send for a 
folder — now! 


Fairliner’s 26-ft. sedan 
cruiser sleeps four. 
Dinette, aft of inside 
controls, converts into 
double berth. Complete 
galley. Enclosed toilet 
compartment with full 
6-ft. headroom. Large 
after cockpit. 














WESTERN 


Dealers! There is still an opportu: ity for selected 
dealerships in Washington, Oregon and California. 
Write— 





WESTERN BOAT BUILDING COMPANY 


Plants at Tidewater, Tacoma 2, Washington 


ailinet 


PLEASURE CRAFT 








50 Cents 


WHAT’LL IT COST TO BUILD? *% WHEN YOU ARE READY TO SELL 
THE HONOLULU RACE x* VOYAGE TO THE NEW WORLD 








So swiftly responsive, yet so silent... 








Higgine PT JUNIORS are an engineering triumph! 


Pp" yourself into 
this picture... at 
the wheel of Higgins 


oe fe | 
quiet, 


with smooth, 





vibrationless 
power at your finger- 
tips ... whispering 
power to glide over 
the still surface of a lake with hardly a rip- 
ple... or send you flashing over spray-flecked 
seas with breath-taking, effortless speed . 
faster than the wind itself and silent as a 
Seagull's Aight. 
You may have thought of Higgins Boats as 
tough, dependable craft... with a reputation 
for going out and coming back under “Impos- 


Hi. 


INCORPORATED 


WORLD'S FINEST BOATS BY THE WORLD'S LARGEST BUILDER 


Send for “NAVIGATION WRINKLES FOR MOTOR BOATS". . 


Yao HTING, March, 1946. Vol.’ 


79, No. : 





‘Published monthly at 10 Ferry Strest, Cone end. 


sible'’ weather conditions. True, these are the 
qualities that made Higgins Landing Craft 
famous as the spearheads of invasion and 
gave Higgins P-T's a War Wide reputation 
for fast, hard punching when the going was 
tough—and the enemy least expected it. 
Of course, these 
qualities of unusual 
stability and extra 
performance make 
the P-TJrs. safer, more 
reliable pleasure 
craft. 

But this is not the 
whole story... for 
Higgins engineers have developed well-bal- 


NEW ORLEANS 


I 
. 130 pages, illustrated. Based on navigation lectures given in Higgins Boat Operators Schoo 
Postpaid, $1.00. Address: Publication Department G. 


is Editorial. Cc brnnietion and Advertisine Offices, 205 E 


anced sound-proofed power plants, with sim- 
plified controls for comfortable, economical 
cruising while top-flight designers have cre- 
ated advanced styling and interior arrange- 
ments for truly modern living afloat. 

Illustrated is the 30-foot P-T Jr. Under her 
smooth, clean lines is the patented high-eff- 
ciency hull form that is exclusive with the 
Higgins P-T Juniors. 








42nd Street. 


‘ "9 ( 
New York 17, N. Y. $4. 00 a year, 0 cents a copy. Entered as Second-C lass matter be ‘the Post Office at C oncord, N. H., under the Act of Mar: ii 3, 1879. 
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with EFFECTIVE LUBRICATION 


SPORTSMAN. Chris-Craft's sleek, new 25-footer 
has the speed and beauty of a custom runabout, 
the practicability of a deluxe utility boat, Top 
speed about 40 m.p.h. Single or twin screw. Seats 
seven forward, with room for three or four more aft. 





rie EXACO Marine Motor. Oil keeps boats—uses Texaco Marine Motor Oil 
cre engines clean, rings free, valves for break-ins and trial runs .. . has 
ili active, ports clear. It assures faster- done so for years. You won’t go 
het starting engines, more dependable wrong if you make Texaco your 
-eff- 


performance, lower upkeep costs. choice, too. 


School. 


| Street 


79. 


That is why Texaco is the choice of 
boating enthusiasts, and leading boat 
and engine builders everywhere. 
Chris-Craft Corporation, for exam- 
ple—world’s largest builders of motor 


Texaco Waterfront Dealers are ev- 
erywhere. Come alongside any time. 
The Texas Company, Marine Sales 
Division, 135 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. 


WD NO 


MARINE PRODUCTS| 


Re conpepnrt 


APPROVED BY LEADING 


BOAT AND ENGINE BUILDERS 





TUNE IN THE TEXACO STAR THEATRE WITH JAMES MELTON SUNDAY NIGHTS * METROPOLITAN OPERA BROADCASTS SATURDAY AFTERNOONS 








a 


po stro, > 


M. ROSENFELD, N,¥Y. 





Above, “Buckaroo,” a 37 
miler of 1926 and, left, E. 
Lockwood Haggas, of Atlan- 
tic City, her designer. 


FRED HESS & SON, Atlantic City, N. J. 


““BUCKAROO,” a 37 mile commuter of 
twenty years ago, designed by E. Lock- 
wood Haggas, Atlantic City, for Glen 
Stewart, gave the yachting world of 1926 
a glimpse of things-to-come. 

In discussing this early example of 
streamlining, Mr. Haggas says, “As little 
as we knew then about the principles and 
application of streamlining, we did know 
about Everdur* for fastenings and Tobin 
Bronze* for shafts and underwater parts. 
These famous seagoing metals have gone 
into every specification I have written 
through the years.” 

Today, Mr. Haggas is less enthusiastic 
about streamlining. “I don’t see,” he says, 
“why boats have to look like automobiles. 
I think streamlining has been overdone in 
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many cases and I look for a return to more 
traditional lines on the water. 

“But,” he says, ‘“‘so far as Everdur and 
Tobin Bronze are concerned, I am more 
convinced every day (as the evidence piles 
up) that they are the finest materials in 
their proper places that are yet available 
to any yachtsman.” —_ 








*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
ie 


COPPER & COPPER ALLOYS 
THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 


General Offices: Waterbury 88, Connecticut 
Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Company 


In Canada: ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS LTD., 
New Toronto, Ont. 
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Here’s a “blue blood” for blue water cruising .. 
descended from a long line of able performers. 


The new Universals stand out for their engineering 
excellence... for their honest marine design for marine 
service... for their quality construction. Husky but 
compact—powerful but fuel-thrifty, they bring you the 
most in trustworthy service with the least attention. 
They do it because they’re “professional” marine 


motors—buz/t for the sea, not converted for it. 


Yes, there’s good reason Universals are the leading 
motors for repowering purposes. The marine motors 
most often specified by experienced boatmen—the fel- 
lows who know boats and motors. Whether you want a 
motor for your new boat or new power for your old 
one—you'll be glad for years you made it a Universal. 








‘ Universal Super- 
our—50 certified 
h.p. at 3000 r.p.m. An 
outstanding model for 
its power and perform- 
ance. Ask for litera- 
ture on this and other 

h © models. 


MOST COMPLETE LINE OF 
MARINE MOTORS FOR BOATMEN 
48 DIFFERENT MODELS 
1TO 8 CYLINDERS « 8 TO 141 HORSEPOWER 


Universal 


100% MARINE 
— oo or oO R SS 


ABOVE ALL, DEPENDABLE 





HAVE YOU your copy of this new 
booklet? It takes you through the 
“Aqua-Lab’—the marine indus- 
try’s newest motor testing station. 
Write for your free copy. 














ai i 
Unex Wi ersal Mot Or Lo. 312 Universal Drive, Oshkosh, Wisconsin x 44 Warren Street, New York 7, N. ¥. 


THE wortuobD's LARGEST BUILDERS OF 100% MARINE MOTORS 
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You now can have the war-proven dependability of ADEL ISO- 
draulic Remote Controls for throttle, clutch and steering. They 
give you instant response, positive positioning, easy operation 
and full control “feel” regardless of extreme operating condi- 
tions. Finger-tip Master controls can be located at more than one 
station aboard. ISOdraulic Controls mean not only greater ease 
of operation, but greater savings in installation, lay-up time, and 
materials. All units are available Now! 


MANUAL SYSTEMS for all THROTTLES and CLUTCHES not exceed- 
ing 650 in. Ibs. of torque utilize the entirely self-contained, basic 
ISOdraulic Control System consisting of Master, Slave, and Com- 
pensator, plus tubing. 


RESERVOIR 
16331 


models also available. 


Please address all inquiries to: 


CONTROLS FOR SMOOTH 
MANEUVERING AND NA 


Deluxe Dual Control! Head illustrated above 
houses two Master Control Units for either 
Manual or Power ISOdraulic system. Single 


*TRADE MARK 
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60° ISODRAULIC CONTROL UNITS 15340 
bY 


—" 
























IGATION 


POWER SYSTEMS for HEAVY CUUTCHES jand STEERING 
utilize the revolutionary new /SQdraplic Power Drive Unit (illus- 
trated) that can deliver up to 20,00 in. Ibs} of torque positively 
controlled for position and movement by f& regular ISOdraulic” 
Master Control Unit requiring only normal manupl operation. The 
ISOdraulic Power Drive Unit utiljzes ja sepfrate hydraulic pres- 
sure or compressed air circuit to Ho the work, as indicated in the 
schematic below. 





Write for catalog and installation data. Pignts in Huntington, W. 
Va., and Burbank, Calif. 
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STAUNCH... 
and SLEEK... 
and SMARTLY STHLED 


trnly Uy 





CENTURY 
15’ UTILITY 


Staunch and sleek and smartly styled. There’s a thumbnail sketch of 





the fine new 1946 Century Inboards! The staunchness of Century’s sound 
“‘single-plank, batten-seam” construction means years of: service and free- 
dom from maintenance problems. Their sleekness of line is a joy to behold. 
The smart new styling adds roominess and comfort, as well as beauty. Add 
a Gray Phantom Motor (several optional choices) and there’s the boat of your 
dreams. But—dream no more—these 
fine new Centurys are in production. 
A few are now being delivered. See 


your Century dealer, or write today for 





a copy of our illustrated folder. 
BUILDER OF FINE INBOARD & OUTBOARD 


BOATS CENTURY BOAT COMPANY 
= 4 ¥. Ss BOX 308, MANISTEE, MICHIGAN 





“a HEAD = THE TIMES” 





Any. Reed & Prince screwdriver or bit fits any size or oS 
of Reed & Prince recessed head screw or bolt, and assures . 


wh) b 





MANUFACTURING 
Recessed and Slotted 
Wood Screws Sheet Metal Screws 
Machine Screws Stove Bolts 
Also 
Cap Screws Set Screws 
Machine Screw Nuts Wing Nuts 
Rivets and Burrs Rods 
Screw Drivers and Bits 
Specialties 
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@ HAIRLINE ACCURACY . . . AT FULL POWER! 
& INCREASED OUTPUT .. . DRIVES FASTER — SAFER! 
> FEWER REJECTIONS . . . NO SLIPS — NO SCARS! 





Recessed Head screws have been the subject of numerous 
patents during the past 80 years and more, but from all angles of 
consideration the Reed & Prince Recessed Head is undoubtedly the 





best. In addition to the advantages listed above, the fact that one 
driver will handle the whole size range of screws makes it certain 
that eventually Reed & Prince type Recessed Head screws and bolts 
will be the standard of the markets of the world. 


WoRres ee. MASS. ° cuicnie, iu 
COMBINATION OFFER: 


Write today for free assortment of 
Recessed Head Screws and Driver. 
Proye to yourself the superiority 
of the Reed & Prince combination. 
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TRUCK EQUIPMENT INCLUDING HOISTS, BODIES, WINCHES, CRANES, 
TANKS. ALSO ROAD MACHINERY AND HOME HEATING UNITS. 
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20,094 Higgins boats 


use Cutless rubber bearings 


B. F. Goodrich propeller shaft bearings are used 
on every type of powered craft afloat 


ANDING craft, PT boats, and other 
types made by Higgins Industries, 
Inc. for the Armed Services all use 
B.F.Goodrich Cutless rubber propeller 
shaft bearings. It wasn’t by accident 
that Cutless bearings were selected. 
Nor is it by accident that naval archi- 
tects, shipbuilders and owners right 
now consistently recommend and use 
B. F.Goodrich Cutless bearings. Here 
are some of the reasons why: 


Minimum wear means long life. 
In sandy or clean water, Cutless bear- 
ings will outwear any other water- 





lubricated bearings — often by as much 
as 10 to 15 times! 


Shaft wear prevented, even in 
shallow draft service. The soft 
rubber lining cushions sand and grit 
particles—lets them pass right through 
the bearing without harm to either 
shaft or bearing. 


Reduced vibration and noise. At 
all shaft speeds, Cutless bearings help 
reduce vibration—in fast torpedo boats 
as well as large passenger vessels where 
riding comfort is of primary impor- 
tance. 


Easy to install. Can be fitted to most 
any size or type vessel without change 
in bearing dimensions. Furnished ready 
to install. Drydock time is reduced. 


On every type of powered craft 
afloat. Cutless bearings are used in 
tugs, towboats, dredges, ferries, fishing 
boats, barges, tankers, freighters, 
yachts, speedboats, landing craft, PT 
boats, destroyers, cruisers, battleships, 
aircraft carriers, and others. 


Complete engineering service. 
We will gladly furnish plans, layouts, 
and proposals without obligation. 
Large stocks and full production facil- 
ities assure prompt shipment. 


LUCIAN Q. MOFFITT, INC. 
Engineers and National Distributors 
AKRON, OHIO 


B.F. Goodrich @ “4, Bearings 
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It’s Time to Buy.a Boat 


The new, 1946 water craft are here. Naval architects 
and boat builders have gone “all out” in the new 
models, They're modern — streamlined — with new 
innovations for your pleasure and comfort. It’s time 
to make the most of your leisure hours. It's time for 
fun again. It’s time to buy a boat! 


Choose a fast runabout —a cruiser — or motor 
yacht. The fullest measure of boating satisfaction is 
yours when your craft is powered with a Chrysler 
Marine Engine. 


*You get the greatest degree of safety, flexibility 
and reliability in your boat because the capacity 
ranges of the various Chrysler Marine Engine models 


assure boat owners the correct power to fit the hull. 


Chrysler Marine Engines are designed, engineered 
and built exclusively for marine use. They are not 
assembled or converted, not rebored or rebuilt 
engines. They are truly “Built to Live in the Water.” 





Send the coupon for free catalog of Chrysler 
Marine Engines and the entertaining booklet with 
nautical glossary, “So You're Going to Buy a Boat.” 


MARINE ENGINE DIVISION, CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
12204 E. Jefferson, Detroit 31, Michigan 
ACE « CROWN « ROYAL « DIESEL 
80 to 141 Maximum Brake Horsepower 


“USTEN TO THE MUSIC OF ANDRE KOSTELANETZ, THURSDAYS, CBS, 9 P.M., EST” 





A“SAFE HARBOR"FOR 
Powe Boa Ownti 


At ports and terminals throughout 
America, Chrysler Marine Engine 
dealers maintain a parts supply as 
well as complete engines of varying 
horsepower to meet your needs, 


MARIN ’ 
BUILT TO LIVE IN THE WATER 


SE 
t 4 








NGINES Hie 








12204 E. Jefferson, Detroit 31, Michigan 


O Catalog 


MARINE ENGINE DIVISION, CHRYSLER CORP. 


Please send 0 “So you're going to buy a boatl” 





Address 





City. State. 
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Che **38 “a De Luxe Sedan is today’s finest all-purpose cruiser. Length 
38°11" w.1.—39'11”" 0.a.—11'8" beam-—3’2”" draft—single or twin engines. 


SMART STYLING 


OTHING radical or freakish marks the new "38" 
DeLuxe Sedan for 1946. She is, instead, modernly 
smart with a practical touch to appeal to the vast 


Broad beamed with pronounced flare majority of yachitsmen. 

and a wide deck for lounging in the 

sun. Note the new gracefully rounded 
stem and the turbine ventilator 


above the galley. 






Broad of beam with pronounced flare for dryness, she 
presents a pleasing eyeful and will be correct in style 
for years. She is the cruiser most yachtsmen have looked 
forward to owning “some day”— the ultimate cruiser. 


While production has been underway for several 
weeks, we regret that general conditions throughout 
the country have considerably hampered operations. 
Our new catalog and price list is yours for the asking. 







The aft cockpit is extremely roomy 
and well arranged for fishing. The 
large portable fish box holds plenty 
of ice, bait and beverages and is 
available at slight extra cost. 


ouR DOH YEAR 


THE MATTHEWS CO. 
PORT CLINTON 2, OHIO 


In Miami, Fla: 
Matthews Cruisers, Inc., 1825 Biscayne Blvd. 





MATTHEWS 





“Wherever you cruise... you'll find a Matthews’ 
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COME HOME SMILING WITH 


Evinrude and Mobiloil Marine! 


Evinrude leaves nothing to chance— 
tests new models in every conceivable 
application. On boats ranging from 
humble fishing skiffs to spectacular 
assault craft, Evinrude pursues a 36- 
year-old policy of studying, testing 
and improving their engines under 
actual service conditions. And—like 
other builders— 


Evinrude uses and recommends high- 
est quality marine oil. To protect 
the fine materials and workmanship 
in their motors, Evinrude says, 


“The more precision built into 
the engine, the greater the need 
for quality lubrication. That’s 
the reason we conduct break- 
ins and trial runs with Mobiloil 
Marine . . . recommend it for 
all our outboard engines.” 


Whether you operate an outboard or 
inboard powered boat, there’s a 
Mohiloil Marine designed for your 
particular engine. Yachtsmen from 
Coast to Coast choose this special ma- 
rine oil for its assurances of Reliable 
Service — Maximum Power — Long 
Engine Life and Economical Per- 
formance. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC. 
and Affiliates: Magnolia Petroleum Company, 
General Petroleum Corporation of California 


TUNE IN “INFORMATION PLEASE” 
MONDAY EVENINGS, 9:30 6.5.7.—NBC 





EVINRUDE 


RECOMMENDS 
| Tl # 
biloil 


Marine 








MARINE 


PRODUCTS 


SOCONY-VACUUM 
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There’s a 
Heap of 
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Diesel Testing Equipment 


Special Engine Hoist 


Marine Supplies and 
Equipment 


Sail Loft and 
Awning Work 


Chrome Plating Plant 


Modern Machine and 
Carpenter Shop 


Propeller Reconditioning 


Lux Fire Protection 


Yes . . . there’s satisfaction in knowing without a 

doubt that your engine is ready to function at its rated 
best, or that masts and sails are in perfect order, that 
lights, controls and in fact everything on your craft is 
ready and in shipshape order. 


You can have this satisfaction when you stop at the 
Daytona Beach Boat Works where every facility is 
available for the complete overhauling of all craft from 
the smallest runabout to yachts of 600 tons and up to 
165 feet in length. You will find that their skilled work- 
men handle even the most minor adjustment with the 
same care and attention as if it were a major outfitting. 


M. L. (Buster) CHADWICK, President and General Manager 





i 


DAYTONA BEACH, FLORIDA 


(Location Adjacent to Halifax River Yacht Club) 


Wr beach Boat Works, nc. 
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ORDERS NOW BEING ACCEPTED 


for EXCEPTIONAL ACCOMPLISHMENT 


SCRIPPS 


GASOLINE AND DIESEL 


* MARINE ENGINES e 


Fours e Sixes e V-Eights « V-Twelves 
Twenty-five to Six Hundred Horsepower 


Scripps Motor Company ¢ 5817 Lincoln Avenue ¢ Detroit 8, Michigan 


ed 





IMakogary «Most E cauti ho 


Importing has resumed and tk 


Py bias 2 - 
sn Si lalallins Baers CES fi 


a 


Don B. Wallace Co. is again offe 


ing Genuine Honduras Mahogan 


to the boat builders of America. 


| ie 
© . eae 


Genuine Honduras Mahogany is preferred for boat lumber because of its strength 
weight ratio... its resistance to moisture, decay and dry rot. Its smooth, straight 
grain makes it easier to work, provides ideal bond for glued joints and lami- 
nations. Machined surfaces take a high finish. Boat brightwork is most beauti- 
ful when finished in Genuine Honduras Mahogany ... the famous enduring 


wood used for centuries by distinguished furniture and piano manufacturers. 
IMPORTERS of MAHOGANY 


Don B. Wallace & Co. WHOLESALERS of HARDWO0! 


PENOBSCOT BUILDING 
LUMBER & WEST COAST SOFT W9 


meEePROMIt?Tt 264 i Oe o Co | 


Hi Genuine Fe 
\ MANOOAK! 
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on cabin tops, decks and spars, are the vogue in this year 
of 1946. 


In addition to exceptional beauty INTERLUX provides the 


best possible protection. Its surface is almost indestructible. 





It resists sun and salt and does not stain from marsh gas 
or engine fumes. INTERLUX washes clean. It goes on so 
‘evenly and covers so well that the results you get with 


X tt : 
With INTERLUX MARINE FINISHES you can fairly revel in INTEREUX Is a boost to your ego 


color. The many INTERLUX colors can be used in combina- 


tion or intermixed to produce exactly a color or shade There are twenty lovely INTERLUX 
that suits your fancy. colors besides black and white 
from which to make your selection. 





Distinctive topsides, contrasting with equally smart colors Send for INTERLUX Color Chart. 














\nemnationa/ 

manint XE Paints x 
Inierational Paint Company. Inc. intel <i International Paints [Canada] Ltd. 
—— eeiteatiile 2 
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Proved dependable . .. in all types of 
weather... in all types of craff. In || 
marine service, you can’t beat the 

_ 


proved performance record of Cummins 
ale Diesels! * 














*The Facts: The record of Cummins Marine _Diesel-powered boats on every coast and every 
Diesels in fishing boats, work boats and pleasure —_—major inland waterway. For your boat, there is 
craft is a 13-year record of unfailing reliability, | a compact, light weight Cummins Dependable 
economy and safety. You will find Cummins _Diesel—rated 100-150-200-275 hp (maximum). 


CUMMINS ENGINE COMPANY, INC., COLUMBUS, INDIANA 
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LIVING ROOM 


of jo (@) 











@ Shown here are the 
boat-deck and main-deck 





arrangements of one of 











the Defoe yachts now 
being built. Each owner's 








express desire will be met 
as to living quarters and 








interior finish. 

















Now Under Construction ! 


ORK on the first group of 
Defoe’s new 118-foot, sea- 
going yachts is now underway. 


Because the hulls and most of the 
mechanical and electrical equipment 
will be identical on all of them, con- 
struction costs will be much lower 
than for similar vessels built by con- 
ventional methods. 


The superstructure and below decks 
arrangement will be different in each 
yacht so that each will have a distinc- 
tive profile and will offer its owner 
a wide personal choice as to interior 
arrangement and fittings. 





This is the outboard profile of one of the new Defoe 118-footers. The superstructure 
was designed to conform with the owner’s wishes. 


Defoe’s Engineering staff invites inquiries about full details of 
this new method of producing superior, custom-built yachts. 






DEFOE SH LPBUISL DinsS COMPANY BAY City, MICH. 


\ vxevrdxrveoDuring the war, Defoe workers won the Navy 
“E” with Five White Star Renewals 
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| UIPMENT. 
FROM THIS GREAT yew RADIOTELEPHONE EQUIT | 
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SE nUEEnnRRRRaereee aes ee an 


| RADIABHONE 
Model 25 

A complete, two-way commu- 

nication system for marine use 


..- ready to install. $149 x nm > 


There's plenty of power in the Radiaphone Model 25... power 
that has an extra punch when the Radiaphone is hooked up with 


-_ 4) 





a Radiaphone Antenna ...a combination that is perfectly teamed 
to give you the best in efficient radiotelephone performance. 


RADIAPHONE MODEL 25 — an outstanding value in marine communication sys- 
tems, is completely self-contained in one cabinet, 12” x 7” x 62” Included are 
receiver, transmitter, power pack, microphone, crystals and tubes. Four frequencies: 
ship-to-ship (2 bands), ship-to-shore and ship-to-Coast Guard. Carrier power of 8.5 
watts, operating on 6 or 12 volt batteries. Delivered complete, with no extras to 
buy, $149.00” 


RADIAPHONE ANTENNA — a high-gain antenna specifically engineered to give 

maximum R. F. power for all operating frequencies of Radiaphone Models 25 and 

25X. For use with other radiotelephones, the Radiaphone Antenna produces high 

radiating efficiency. Built for rugged service at sea, the Radiaphone Antenna can 

be broken down quickly for stowage or when passing under overhead obstructions. 
SEE YOUR DEALER, OR WRITE: 


MANUFACTURERS OF ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT 


Dept. 126 1142 WALL STREET, LOS ANGELES 15, CALIFORNIA 












MODEL 25X $297.00* Qe MODEL 75X $675.00* 


*Phoné-bandset instead of Microphone, $10 extra 
° 







MODEL 200X $885.00* 


3 





on 
wee 


Prices F.O.B. Los Angeles 
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EATING to windward -with working. 
sails strapped down hard, or rolling 
along down wind with sheets eased and 
light sails lifting out ahead, many a mile 
has passed beneath the keels of sailing 
craft raced and cruised by the designers 
of this new auxiliary. Yes! racing under 
sail... watch in hand, winches clicking, 
and sheets tautening, with the weather 
end of the starting line just ahead... 
and the spinnaker made up in stops, 
ready for the final leg home. ... All ¢hat 
lives behind the ideas for this new Owens 
Cutter. 


The idea becomes a reality, and this 


‘boat is now being built with such uncom- 


promising specifications as: oak, mahog- 
any, teak, Everdur, hollow sitka spruce 
spars, stainless steel rigging, lead keel, 
and complete equipment. 


But this time by a yacht concern that 
is generally recognized as having the 
most efficient cost saving manufacttring 
methods used by anyone. So you owe it 
to yourself to investigate. 


And She’s a roomy auxiliary too... 
sleeps 4, and as you compare her you'll 
see that standardized cruiser manufac- 
turing experience has helped her galley 
arrangement, amount of locker and 
drawer space, and “usable” toilet room 
tremendously. 


She’s a sloop with mainsail and staysail 
(the latter works on a traveler, too) ... 
She’s a cutter with double headsaifls .. . 
She’s going to be hard to beat carrying 
mainsail and Genoa jib, or her mast head 
parachute spinnaker. She’s a racer. She’s 
a cruiser. She’s yours at an attractive price. 
Let us tell you more. Owens Yacht Com- 
pany, 233 Park Avenue, New York 17, 
New York. 


Factories in Baltimore, Md. and Y ork, Pa 


OWENS 


ELAGSHIPS 
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Traditional Controls 
had their place : 
. . . Before the Zozse : 
Control was perfected : 


The new Morse Marine Control takes the hard work from power boating. A ove 





control lever, similar in appearance to the stick of an airplane, centralizes all 
essential functions of steering, and engine control. You move the stick in the Vy 
direction you want your boat to move—left or right to control the rudder—fore 
and aft to control the engine. In close quarters or in heavy seas, the instant 
response of the rudder meets the need of the moment—there’s no time lag. Quick 
stopping and reversing are in the palm of your hand. This new Morse Control 
gives you new safety—new stability—new maneuverability—and a new ease of 


handling—so simply and so effectively, you just can’t go wrong. Write for booklet 






for further details. Zs 


MARINE CONTROL SYSTEM 


THE MORSE INSTRUMENT CO., 25 Clinton st., Hudson, Ohio 





| 





~~ 
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IF SHAFTING IS 
THE QUESTION... 


You can’t go wrong when you follow 


the lead of commercial fishermen 


By “THE OLD MAN” 


mercial fishermen. For these boys need trouble-free 

performance. And, perhaps nowhere else is that need 
greater than in propeller shafts. Even the most resourceful fisher- 
man can’t fix a broken shaft at sea. 

Racing out to meet a run, or racing back with a catch, the 
shaft often is the difference between profit and loss. For ex- 
ample, here’s the story of the Banks brothers who fish off 
southern Nova Scotia almost the entire year. 

When the Banks brothers took over the fishing’ business from 
their father, they inherited a Monel propeller shaft. Outlasting 
its original boat, that shaft is now installed in the ‘Viola 
Irene.” To date, the shaft has been in service for over 11 years. 
And, during that time the Banks were doing more cruising than 
you or I do in several lifetimes with our boats. 

The boys have few lay-ups due to motor trouble. For two 
old automobile engines (vintage 1933 and 1934) supply the 
“Viola Irene’s” power. One engine is used until it needs repairs, 
then it is hauled out and the other is set in. 

Lobster fishing begins the first of December and ends in 
May. During the winter months, the brothers fish about four 
or five miles off shore. With the coming of spring, however, 
lobster fishing moves westward to the Seal Island Grounds. 
These grounds are about twenty miles off shore from the home 
port of Shag Harbour. The “Viola Irene” goes out in the 
morning and returns each night. 

During the month of May, the hard-working boat is given a 
test. She’s pulled on land, cleaned up, and has her engines 


Mi: of our best tips on equipment come from com- 











The “Viola Irene” coming into the wharf after a fishing trip 


In June, protected by a fresh coat of paint and in tip-top 
running condition, the “Viola Irene” leaves her vacation be- 
hind her and heads for the codfish run. This time the boys 
again fish the Seal Island Grounds or Western Grounds. But, 
going farther than on their lobster fishing — from thirty to 
forty miles out — the fishermen stay two or three days on each 
trip. 

In August, when the cod run ends, Everett Banks and his 
brother turn their attention to halibut. This takes them on an 
entirely different route. The “Viola Irene” goes to the south 
of Cape Sable which is the most southern point of Nova Scotia. 
Generally, the boys fish grounds known as the Twenty Mile 
Ground or the Thirty Mile Ground. Here again the trip is & 
two or three day outing. 

With the end of halibut fishing comes an end to the fishing 
year. Then, in December, the cycle begins once more, and the 
“Viola Irene” is off with her load of lobster traps. 

Everett Banks tells me that 
the “Viola Irene’s” 11-year-old © 
shaft is still as good as new, and | 
has already given three times the — 
service of regular metal shafts. 
Small wonder, then, that with 
Monel available so many of us 
have our orders in. As a matter 
of fact, in his last letter Everett 
wrote that he has already bought 
another Monel shaft for the new 





Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


join’ Monel for Sea-goin’ Boats” 

aan es the many ways you can use 

this rustless, corrdsion-resisting metal to 

e more pleasure in pleasure boating. 
or your free copy, write: 


The International Nickel Company, Inc. 


















overhauled. boat he’s building. 67 Wall Street New York 5, N. Y. 
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The waters of southern Nova Scotia which are fished the year- 
*round by the Banks brothers. Home port of the “‘Viola lrene”’ is 
Shag Harbour, about forty miles down the coast from Yarmouth. 
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The Fire-Fighter in the Galley 


ALLEY fires are usually the hard-to-fight grease or spill type. 
But they’re easy to snuff out if you have a Kidde a 
Portable Extinguisher within easy reach! 

Kidde 4’s kill incipient fires fast. Just aim at the fire and pull the 
trigger—carbon dioxide does the rest! It leaves no mess or moisture. 
It does no damage to materials or equipment. It’s easily removed 
by ventilation when the fire’s out. 

Get a Kidde built-in system for extinguishing engine-space fires 
... hang a Kidde 4 in the galley. That’s an unbeatable combination 
for fire protection! | 


See your boatyard operator for full details. 


Walter Kidde & Company, Inc., 359 Main Street, Belleville 9, New Jersey 


we 
Kidde— 
The word “‘Kidde’’ and the Kidde seal are trade-marks of Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 
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YACHT ROPE NOW 


for Strength, Beauty, Long Life 


Plymouth Nylon Yacht Ropes, Anchor Lines and 
Mooring Lines now join the famous Plymouth Manila 
and Linen yacht ropes as worthy shipmates with a 
feel for the sea. These marvelous Ni lon ropes—tremen- 
dously strong and durable—have hewn engineered for 


their jobs on sail and motor craft by Plymouth—world’s 
largest ropemaker. They have been sea-tested for two 
years by a group of experienced yachtsmen. 


NYLON YACHT ROPE 


Resists rot, marine decay, teredos. High tensile strength 
—smaller required size means less storage space and 






THE ROPE YOU CAN TRUST 
BECAUSE iT IS 


ENGINEERED FOR YOUR JOB 


rope weight, or longer line for given weight. Great 
elasticity—valuable in an anchor line for easier riding, 
safer, permitting shorter line in crowded anchorages. 
Smooth, easy handling—dry or wet does not get stiff 
or hard or jam in blocks. Long life. Sinnaieekatony 
appearance. Does not deteriorate in storage locker, 
even when wet, permitting immediate stowing. Clean 
to handle. Easy to clean with soap and water. 


Plymouth Nylon Yacht Ropes and Mooring Lines are 
available now at your supplier’s. Send coupon today for 


Plymouth folder on Nylon for Yachtsmen. 


PLYMOUTH 


CORDAGE PRODUCTS 


ROPE - TYING TWINE + BINDER TWINE + BALER TWINE 


Plymouth Cordage Company 

North Plymouth, Massachusetts 

Send me your new folder on Plymouth Nylon Yacht Ropes and Mooring 
Lines. 
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Has Al Three 


BEAUTY—that never grows old. Traditionally classic lines in modern motif 
are combined in a design that will please the most discriminating yachtsman. 
Beneath the smartly styled exterior of gleaming metal and polished mahogany 
is an interior of surprising livability. The Truscott 24 is equipped with two 
full-sized berths, toilet, clothes locker, and galley with stove, icebox, sink, etc. 
The space-saving arrangement provides utmost utility and cruising comfort. 


PERFORMANCE—as thrilling as riding a magic carpet. You will enjoy her 
easy handling, fingertip control, full-vision cockpit and smooth, quiet operation. 
Speed 25 to 32 miles per hour depending on power selected. 


ECONOMY—starts with savings in ‘initial cost. A result of Truscott's modern 
assembly line production. Veteran craftsmen using war-tested techniques and 
finest materials are building value into the Truscott 24, that means lower upkeep 
costs throughout her long life. Best of all, exceptionally low mile-hour cost. 


TRUSCOT 


|! PLEASURE | 


CRAFT 


SINCE 1885 | 


ws 


The TRUSCOTT Jf * 


titi nana 
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Look! twev're COMING 
OFF THE PRODUCTION LINES 


ORDER NOW jor Early Delivery 


Your dealer has the Truscott 24 on display. 
Write today for his name and current information. 
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x STERLING... THE yacHTSMAN’S SANDER! 


FAST..-SAFE...ECONOMICAL SANDING 
AND FINISHING FOR ALL 
TYPES OF BOATS! 








REPLACES ALL 
% _—s HAND SANDING 
“FROM KEEL TO TRUCK” 
A New Tool Designed For Yachtsmen! 


%—"“Spit and Polish’—Mirror finish in one- 
* half the time. 


%— “Sea Kindly’’—No vibration, weighs less 
than 8 pounds. ; 


%—"“Shoal Draft, Inboard Rig’’— Gets into 


corners. 
* Some Typical Uses 


Sanding Decks (Canvas or Wood), Bottomsides, 
Topsides, Keels, Transoms, Hatches, Spars, 
Seats, Rails, Coamings, Dinghies, Oars, etc. 


See your marine distributor for free demonstra- 
tion or write: STERLING ZOOL PRODUCTS 
COMPANY, 360 EAST OHIO STREET, 
CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


STERLING ex. SANDER 
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Yacht 
Brokerage 


131 STATE ST., 


607 FIFTH AVE., 


No. 506 @ FOR SALE @ Basky cruising c cutter rs 
designed by Alden. 32’ x 26’ 6” x 9 7” x 4’ 10”. 
Very strongly built. Teak rails and trim. Sleeps 
four. Has double stateroom. Stainless steel rigging. 
Two suits of sails. 4-c ay Kermath engine. 
Much extra equipment. had the best of care. 
Laid up near Boston and is reasonably priced. 





No. 675 © FOR SALE @ There pres a few Coastwise 


cruisers for sale, 36’ 5” x 26’ x 9’ 9” x 5’ 3”. These 
pular auxiliaries make ane cruising boats. They 
le easily and can win in One of these 


boats is laid up near New York an i priced at $9000. 
There is also a Coastwise at cana) which is avail- 
able for sale. Some with masthead rig are also avail- 
able. Further particulars on request. 





No, 497 @ FOR SALE @ loop, 
37’ 3” x 28’ 5S” x 10’ S” x Fo One Built 1951, 1. Hard 

% y % ps four. Double 

Toso) thew 1046 Ig, Gray 42 hp engine. This boos hat 

bed fine care. She is a good sal id very dry om i 


stiff..\Laid up near Boston. Pri ce $9000. 








ohn G. Alden 


Naval Architect 


BOSTON 
NEW YORK 





No, 4672 @© FOR SALE fine Herreshoff 
schooner yacht, 85’ A 62’ 3” : 16’ 7” x 10’ 10”. 
Composite construction. A fast and comfortable 
cruiser, Sleeps eight aft including three single state- 
Tooms. Large crew quarters and galley forward. 
8-cylinder Gray 175 h.p. engine, installed 1941. 
Used very little. Complete with good equipment 
and two tenders. Inspectable in Massachusetts. 
Attractive price. 





No. 1183 @ FOR SALE @ Sarre cruising 
ketch built by Casey. 42’ x 33’ 6” x 6’. Lar, 
gouble stateroom forward. Main omke sleeps four. 

y aft and extra berth. In 1945 had new plow 
steel rigging, spherical compass, and bright work 
refinished. In 1946 new Gray 42 h.p. engine is being 
installed. This is a fine boat in every way. Sails 
have been used two seasons. Laid up near Boston. 
Price $12,000. 





je 3177 @ FOR SALE © Famous power cruiser 
ed by Herreshoff for his own use and ye 
hest ae, 6’ x iz oO’ =< 3 9". 
pod. comfortable boat with two double ch Aas 
and berth in deckhouse. Roomy galley and crew 
quarters aft. Has large store room. 6-cylinder 85 
h. =o Sterling engine and Homelight ee. Large 
ter and fuel tanks. Was not used by Government. 
Rapsonably priced and well equipped. 








og oe @ FOR SALE @ Fine Hand motor sailer, 

x 15’ x 5S’ 9”. Has a double and single stateroom 
ond ‘large an saloon with three berths. Two owner's 
tollets,“o one with tile shower. Was in Government 
service and is laid up in a yard which is well 
equipped to recondition the boat in the best man- 
ner, The selling price plus the cost of reconditioning 
rd = no where near the cost of duplicating 

at. 


Marine 
Insurance 


CAPITOL 9480 


PLAZA 5—6965 











No. 5786 @© FOR SALE ® Able and comfortable 
cruising ketch, 49’ 6” x 38’ 3” x 14’ x 7’ 6”. Very 
well built. Has teak decks and lead ballast. Sleeps 
six in owner's quarters inctading double stateroom 
forward. Crew berth and toilet in forecastle. Large 
stainless galley aft. Sails new 1942. Has CO2 system, 
radio direction finder, and special windlass. No 

expense has been spared in keeping this yacht in 
the best possible condition. Location Great Lakes. 





No. 195 @ FOR SALE ®@ One of the few good ra 
of this type available now. 75’ x 58’ x 18’ x 10”. 
Alden design. A fine able boat and is be icra 
in A-1 condition throughout. Hard pine p pisaking. 
Heavy construction. Very large main cabi mt two 
double staterooms and one single stateroom. Galley 
and crew quarters forward. 100 h.p. Red Wing 
engine. Two tenders, one with power. Topsides 
white. Can be delivered in full commission for 
reasonable price. Inspectable near Boston. 





No. 270 @ FOR SALE @ Alden /43- foot Marconi 
schooner, 43’ 3” x 32’ 6” x 11’ 8” x 6’ 4”. Yellow 
pine paaking. | teak pst § and maho any trim. 
Sleeps four aft in two separate cabins, Extra berth 
forward. Large full width galley. Gray 6-cyli nder 
engine. Has working sails and light sails. Good 
equipment. May ~ seen by appointment near New 
York. Price $9000 
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LINTON RIGG & CO., Yacht Brokers 


729 15th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 





FOR SALE — No. 6822 — Auxiliary ketch rigged double 
ender. Dimensions: 35’ x 9’ 10” x 3’ 6” draft. Combination 
centerboard and keel. Powered with Gray engine in new 
condition. Two suits of sails, balloon jib and storm trysail, 
sleeps four comfortably. Teak deck, stainless steel rigging. 
Located Chesapeake Bay. For further particulars apply: 
LINTON RIGG & COMPANY, 729 Fifteenth St., N. W., 
Washington 5, D. C. 





FOR SALE BY AN ESTATE — No. 5264 — Twin-screw Diesel 
yacht. Dimensions: 80’ x 16’ x 4’ 9’. Double planked with ma- 
hogany, teak decks. Owner’s accommodations include two double 
and one single stateroom and two baths. Electric refrigeration and 
hot water system. Spare set of engines, fully found. Located New 
York. For full particulars apply: LINTON RIGG & COMPANY, 
Yacht Brokers, 729 Fifteenth St., N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 





FOR SALE — No. 8311 — One of the best offshore schoon- 
ers built in recent years. Designed by Alden, built by George 
Lawley in 1936. Dimensions: 72’ x 16’ x 10’. Teak decks, 
lead keel. Three double staterooms, large saloon, comfort- 
able “dog house.” Buda Diesel engine with 2 to 1 reduction 
gear. Can be purchased for less than one-fourth of the 
original cost. For further particulars apply: LINTON RIGG 
& COMPANY, Yacht Brokers, 729 Fifteenth St., N. W., 
Washington 5, D. C. 


{Sen ae 
ee i | 





FOR SALE — No. 8385 — One of the finest and most recently 
built schooners in the world, completed in March 1939. Does 10 
knots under power and will keep the sea in any weather. Sleeps ten 
comfortably in owner’s quarters. Equipment includes Quick Freeze 
Unit, gas stove, stainless steel rigging. Fully found in every respect. 
Powered: with G. M. 90 h.p. Diesel.. Available for immediate 
delivery, in commission in Southern waters. Apply: LINTON 
RIGG & COMPANY, Yacht Brokers, 729 Fifteenth St., N. W., 
Washington 5, D. C. 





FOR SALE — No. 8333 — Steel Diesel schooner, built for cruise around the world, teak deck and trim. Four watertight bulkheads. A 


wonderful sea boat for making long voyages in safety and comfort. Diesel engine new in 1944. For full particulars apply: LINTON RIGG 
& COMPANY, Yacht Brokers, 729 Fifteenth St., N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 
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STEPHENS CUTTER 





FOR SALE © Well known racing-cruising cutter 
designed by Sparkman & Stephens and built in 
1937, 44’ 2” x 31’ 8” x 10’ 11” x 6’ 4”. Large sail 
locker, including three brand new sails. Good racing 
record, Powered with four-cylinder Kermath. Sleeping 
accommodations for six. Yacht has had best of care. 
Completely equipped. Located on Great Lakes, 





ALDEN SCHOONER 





FOR SALE @ This fine pees re er now 
available, 49’ 2” x 36’ x 12’ x 7’, Built by 
Gamage in 1928. Good inventory of Ratsey 





ih i = 








FOR SALE @ One of the few available of the 
Alden 43’ keel schooners. Built in 1927. Decks 
are natural teak. Sails by Ratsey. Also com- 
plete light sails. Equipment high grade and 
extensive. Black hull, (Note: Above photograph 
is not of this yacht, but of a sister ship.) Located 
near New York. 


© 


FLORIDA 


Sales and Charters 


Miami Office 
442 Ingraham Building 
Telephone: Miami 3-6653 


sails. Accommodations for sx in owner's porty, A. large selection of power cruisers, 
plus two in forecastle. Scripps motor. Goo ali 
tank capacities. Electric bilge pump and other houseboats and sailing yachts are 


auxiliaries. Very completely equipped. Avail- available for sale and for charter. 


able for inspection near New York, 


Your inquiry will receive our 
prompt attention 





* FOR SALE 


specifications and in excellent shape. 


stateroom and berths for crew of four. 





Able Steel Diesel Offshore Cruiser 


One of the very few steel yachts available. Dimensions 81’ x 
69’ x 15’ x 6’ 6”. Powered by Fairbanks-Morse Diesel, com- 
pletely overhauled in November-December 1945. Entire boat 
reconditioned Fall and Winter 1945/46. Built to Lloyds 100-A1 


Exceptionally comfortable accommodations for owner's party 
of six in three large double staterooms. Two baths. Captain's 


This yacht has a cruising range of 3000 miles and can main- 
tain speed comfortably regardless of weather, making her a 
perfect yacht for extended offshore cruising. 


* 








WHiITEHALL 3-9714 


CASEY YAWL 





FOR SALE @ 40’ x 32’ x 11’ 6” x 4’ 6”, 
Combination keel and centerboard construc- 
tion, Built in 1939. Natural teak decks. Large 
sail inventory, Accommodations for six, Six- 
cylinder Chrysler engine with reduction gear. 
This yacht is in fine shape. May be inspected 
near New York, 


NEW YORK ‘30” 





FOR SALE @ Probably one of the best of 
this famous racing-cruising class, 43’ 6” x 30’ 
x 8’ 9” x 6’ 3”. Herreshoff designed and built 
in 1904, Double planked and bronze screw 
fastened. Original rig. Large sail locker and 
most sails in fine shape. Fine racing record. 
Available at reasonable price. May be in- 
spected at Chesapeake Bay Yard. 


SEDAN CRUISER 





FOR SALE ¢ 30’ x 9’ 6” x 2’ 6” Chris-Craft built in 1941. This fine 
little yacht is completely equipped and has many extras, including an 
8’ Penn Yan dinghy with Johnson outboard motor, cockpit cover. 
built-in bar cabinet, Airfoam mattresses, electric bilge pump, cfc. 
Single 95 h.p. Chris-Craft engine permits economical cruising speed of 
15 m.p.h. Sleeps four in two cabins. Not shown in photograph are the 
cockpit controls which permit outside operation. Available for inspec- 
tion on New Jersey Coast. 
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MB-50 ¢ Fast cutter, Diesel pow- 
ered. Two double staterooms. 6’ 
headroom. Very desirable vessel. 
Now in Florida. Price $15,000. 





MB-120 e Alden 36’ 5” coast- 
wise cutter, built in 1939. 6’ head- 
room. Double stateroom. Gray 
powered, linen, dishes, sailing 
dinghy, etc. Now in Florida. Rea- 
sonably priced. 





MB-124 e Alden designed 43’ 
Gray powered schooner, double 
stateroom, fireplace. Sleeps five. 
A good buy. Now in Florida. 
Price $16,000. 








aalon | 
MIAMI BEACH, FLA. 
1213 LINCOLN ROAD 
5-2089 








© We have, in addition to vessels 
shown, more than 125 schooners, 
ketches, yawls, cutters, sloops and 
cats scattered all over the country. 
We handle no boats that do not carry 
sail, and try to give as much attention 
to the buyer interested in a 12 ft. 
$250 Nassau Maid Dinghy as to the 
man interested in a heavy Diesel- 
powered schooner. Promotion of sail- 
ing is a matter of principle with us, 
as well as a business. 


* 
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MB-40 e 40’ 8” Keel schooner. Double 
white-oak frames, mahogany planking, 
lignum vitae stem. Built for trip to South 
Seas in 1940. Price only $9,000. 


MB-6 @ 44’ Lawley built. Designed Com- 
modore Munroe, Shoal draft schooner. Very 
able. Excellent condition. Easily handled. 
Sleeps five. Now in Florida. Price $7,500. 





MB-47 ¢ 36’ Bay City built auxiliary ketch, 
hollow spars, stainless rigging. Sleeps four. 
A-1 condition. Fully found. Florida waters. 
$7,000. 















MB-97 © 1945 Marconi ketch by 
DeFontaine. 40’ long, 44’ draft, 
sleeps five: No iron in this entire 
vessel. Now in Bahamas. Reason- 
able. 


’ 
4 





MB-129 © Ranger Class auxiliary 
sloop. 38’ long, built 1941. 6’ 6” 
headroom. Two double staterooms, 
Gray powered. Fully found. Now 
in Maryland. Price $8,950. 





MB-110 e¢ 48’ Hand schooner, 
Lathrop powered, double state- 
room. Sleeps six, owner's party. 
Good crew quarters. Big husky, 
cruising vessel. Reasonably priced. 
Now in Florida. 
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HENRY T. MENEELY & CO., INC. 


47 MAIN STREET, ESSEX, CONNECTICUT Phone SAYBROOK 7278 





TAKE LIFE EASY (left) aboard 
this deckhouse schooner. Call her 
a reasonably able sailer or a 
houseboat, but life aboard her is 
really soft. Recent diesel power. 
Glassed in deckhouse amidships, 
the center of life aboard whether 
at anchor or at sea. 49’ x 39’ 2” x 
14’ x 5’ x 6’ 6” headroom through- 
out. In commission Nassau during 
March. Could arrange delivery 
North if desired. In grand shape, 
teak deck and full equipment. 
Sleeps four to six. A good buy at 
$15,000, in full commission. No. 
33925. Inquire Henry T. Meneely 
& Co., Inc., Essex, Conn. 





THAR SHE BLOWS (right) Fast 
and lively is this most attractive 


‘twhaleboat’’ cutter. Taken from 


lines of a real New Bedford whale- 
boat. Ruggedly built, plainly fin- 
ished for low maintenance. Two 
bunks and galley in cabin: Head 
separate. Berth in bow. Room for 
another berth aft. Note roomy, 
comfortable cockpit. Chris-Craft 
engine drives her at 8 miles. Built 
1938, working sails new 1945. A 
good buy at $6000. File No. 13825. 
Inquire Henry T. Meneely & Co., 
Inc., Essex, Conn. 





BRAND NEW LAST SPRING 
(right) is this very desirable ketch. 
Now in commission Nassau. Built 
there of best materials, bronze fas- 
tened, horseflesh frames. Able in 
any weather. Built as lifetime home 
and that is what she is. 39’ x 31’ x 
11’ 6’ x 4’ 6”. Sleeps three aft and 
plenty of room forward for double 
stateroom. 50 h.p. Universal en- 
gine, sails like new. Sleeps three in 


main cabin, galley aft. Buy her, 
good as new, at depreciated value of 
$16,500. File 23112. Henry T. 
Meneely & Co., Inc., Essex, Conn. 





M TO SWING A 
re Mid) features this 
husky, seagoing cutter. 
Her cockpit is deep and 
big. In the main cabin you 
will find 7’ room. 
Galley aft, separate and 
complete. Navigating desk 
near companion. Large, 
wif Pe stateroom for- 
ward. Newengine. Equipped 

. with “everything you need 
from ratlines to rug for 
main cabin, bedding, gal- 
ley equipment, etc. 42’ x 
36’ x 13’ 6” x 6’ 6” — just 
the boat for a group of six 
persons to live aboard in 
real comfort. See her in 

by appointment. 
Price $9500, file 13612 — 
Henry T. Meneely & Co., 


A SCARCE THING 
(right) is this Mathis 
houseboat. 72’ x 17’ 4” x 
3’. Two double, two single 
staterooms, three toilets, 
bath, shower. Two Gray 
engines, installed 1939, are 
hardly broken in, com- 
pletely overhauled. Bendix 
controls. Hot and cold run- 
ning fresh water, salt 
water for baths — electric 
toilets. An old hull, always 
kept up and now in good 
condition. Crews’ quarters 
for four, shower. Arcola 
heating system. Laid up 
during War. Can be seen 
k, Va. Owner 

in foreign diplomatic serv- 
ice, cannot use boat. Now 
for sale at about $15,000, 
— ect final confirmation. 
efer No. 47211, Henry 





Inc., Essex, Conn. 


hear! Conn, 


- Meneely & Co., Inc., 











SAUCY AS THEY COME is this suc- 
cessful day sailer-cruiser. Two bunks, 
galley and toilet in the cabin. Two full 
length berths in cockpit, protected by a 
tailored canvas cover. Built late 1941, 
26’ x 21’ 4” x 7’ 4” x 3’ 10”. Outside 
ballast. Everything you need goes with 
her and everything first class. Well 
cared for. She will sell quickly at $3500. 
Refer No. 12131, Henry T. Meneely & 
Co., Inc., Essex, Conn. 








WANT A FAST MODERN CRUISER? 
Here she is, one of the famous Huckins 
Fairform Flyers in perfect shape, laid 
up near Essex for the winter. Sleeps four, 
two cabins. Twin Kermath engines give 
her 20 m.p.h. Built 1940 and always had 
the best care. Roomy, well finished, 
strong hull, automatic fire system. 
Photo electric pilot, electric toilet, en- 
gine synchronizer. She is 34’ x 10’ 5” 
and a lot of boat these days for $5500. 
Refer No. 43424, Henry T. Meneely & 
Co., Inc., Essex, Conn. 








HOW ARE WE DOING? Do you like 
our rough and ready ads? Are you still 
looking for THE boat? Do you want to 
sell your present boat? There never was 
a more active market! Through cor- 
respondents in most Eastern yachting 
centers we are keeping in touch with 
new offerings each day. Prices are going 
up a lot more later. Don’t hesitate to 
write me fully today about your plans. 
Henry T. Meneely, Essex, Conn. 
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Telepbone 


2676 


WILLIAM GARDNER « CO. 


331 S. ANDREWS AVE. * FT. LAUDERDALE, FLA. 


Telephone 


9-8620 


11 BROADWAY * NEW YORK CITY. 


Wavoal Avehitects 


% 


Florida or cruise North in May. 





YACHTSMEN! 


Are you looking for a fine 
houseboat, cruiser, or aux- 
iliary for your vacation in 
either northern or southern 
waters? 


We have many excellent 
ones for your discriminating 
selection. 

Write or ’phone either our 
New York or Fort Lauder- 
dale office, and give us 
your personal requirements. 








six. Location—Long Island. 


* CRUISERS * 


No. 3338 © FOR SALE, T.S. EXPRESS CRUISER. 68’ 
x 13’ 6” x 3’ 8” draft. Staunchly built express 
cruiser of the usual Lawley high class construction. 
Hull and engines thoroughly overhauled 1945. 
Accommodations for five in owner's party. Location— 
Massachusetts, 


No. 3191 © FOR SALE, T.S. ELCO CRUISER. 50’ 4” 
x 12’ 7” x 3’ 0” draft. Two new Chrysler Crowns 
installed 1945, Extensive improvements made on 
cabin arrangements. Was not in Government service. 
Many extras, Location—New Jersey. 


No. 3215 © FOR SALE. T.S. DAWN CRUISER. 45’ 
x 11’ 10” x 3’ draft. Lathrop Engines. Semi-enclosed 
bridge, Accommodations for six. Location—New York. 


No. 3611 © FOR SALE. 36’ T.S. SEDAN CRUISER, 
Built by Niblette. Powered with two Chrysler Crowns, 
Electric toilet, ship to shore radio, fishing chairs. 
Sleeps five. Location—Connecticut. 


No. 3610 © FOR SALE. T.S. CHRIS-CRAFT SPORT 
EXPRESS CRUISER. 34’ x 10’ 9” x 2’ 6” draft, 
Built 1941. Spacious bridge. Fish box in stern. Excel- 
lent condition throughout. Location—New Jersey. 


No. 290 @ FOR CHARTER. T.S. DIESEL HOUSEBOAT. 70’ x 17’ x 4’ 6” draft. 
Accommodations for party of six. 25’ sport fishing boat included. Available for 


No. 3623 © FOR SALE. T.S. CRUISER. 38’ x 11’ x 2’ 8” draft. Two 104 h.p. 
Kermaths. Mahogany throughout, best of workmanship. Has forward and large 
aft cockpit with fish chairs, etc. Chrome hardware. Stainless steel galley. Sleeps 


Yacht Brokers 




















planking, bronze fastenings. Location—Long Island. 





No. 3405 ¢@ FOR SALE. 30’ WHEELER SPORT 
SEDAN CRUISER. 140 h.p. Chrysler gives speed of 
18 m.p.h. Location—Long Island. 


* AUXILIARIES x 


No. 2642 @ FOR SALE. Auxiliary SEAWANHAKA 
CLASS SCHOONER. 58’ 6” x 38’ x 12’ 1” x 7’ 
draft. Cox & Stevens design built by Bath Iron 
Works. Mahogany planking, bronze fastened, teak 
decks. Refinished inside and out 1944. Monel galley. 
Ratsey sails. Sleeps six in owner's party. Location— 
Connecticut. 


No. 3157 © FOR SALE “as is.” Able and Staunch 
MOTOR SAILER, Ketch rig. 60’ x 16’ 7” x 6’ 9” 
draft. Two double staterooms. Saloon in deckhouse. 
Sleeps five in owner's party. Bathroom includes 
shower. Fast under power. Location—New York, 


No. 3189 @ FOR SALE. Auxiliary Centerboard 
KETCH, 52’ x 40’ x 13’ 9” x 4’ 9” draft, Built by 
lamb & O'Connell from designs of Gordon Munro. 
Complete working and light sails. Accommodations 
for six. Location—New York. 


© @ @ YACHTS OF ALL TYPES FOR SALE AND CHARTER @ @ @ 





No. 3224 @ FOR SALE. Auxiliary YAWL. 32’ x 25’ 
x 10’ x 5’ 2” draft. Built 1941 from designs of 
R. Winslow. New sails 1945. Lead keel, mahogany 


Marine Eugineers 





No. 300 @ FOR SALE. T.S. DIESEL MATHIS HOUSEBOAT, 61’ 6” x 16’ 6” x 4’ 
draft. Modern, high class houseboat-cruiser. Latest boat of this type built, In 
splendid condition, nicely fitted and furnished. Location—Florida. 


BOWLING GREEN 





OWNERS! 


Do you have a boat avail- 
able for summer charter? 


We have many calls, espe- 
cially for 40’ to 50’ cruisers 
—and yours may be just 
the one that one of our 
clients may be looking for. 


May we suggest that you 
list it with us promptly— 
whatever its size or type— 
for early consideration. 











se 


No. 3524 © FOR SALE OR CHARTER. T.S. DIESEL CRUISER. 60’ x 15’ x 4’ 
draft, Designed and built by Wheeler. Accommodations for six or more, Yacht 
fully found and in excellent condition. Location—Florida, 


No. 3219 © FOR SALE, Auxiliary CUTTER. 36’ 6” x 
27’ x 8’ 9” x 57” draft. Built 1941. Ruggedly built, 
bronze fittings throughout. Complete set mildew- 
proof sails, Many extras, Location—Connecticut. 


No. 3222 @ FOR CHARTER ONLY. Staunchly built, 
comfortable Auxiliary CUTTER, 34’ x 10’ 6” x 6 
draft. Completely equipped. ping accommoda- 
tions for five. Full headroom. Available for Summer 
Long Island Sound. 


* HOUSEBOATS x 


No. 226 @ FOR SALE, Power HOUSEBOAT. 50’ x 
14’ 6” x 3’ 4” draft. Very roomy boat for her size. 
Sleeping accommodations for six. Boat has very good 
equipment. Location—Florida. 





No. 297 © FOR SALE. T.S, DIESEL MATHIS HOUSE- 
BOAT. 61’ x 16’ 6” x 4’ draft. Yacht of best con- 
struction throughout. Roomy accommodations for six 
in owner's party. Location—Florida. 


No. 296 @ FOR SALE OR CHARTER. T.S. DIESEL 
MATHIS HOUSEBOAT, 85’ x 18’ x 4’ draft. Yacht of 
high class construction. Completely overhauled 1945, 
Sleeps six in owner's party. Three double staterooms, 
Location—Florida, 
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No. Y¥Y-725 @ FOR SALE—One of the 


popular International Class sloop, which fur- - 


nish practically the keenest competition in 
One-Design racing anywhere in the world. 
This particular boat is available for sale on 
Long Island Sound and can be seen at City 
Island. SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 
44th Street, New York 17. 





SPARKMAN 
STEPHENS 


INCORPORATED 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS 
YACHT BROKERS. 
MARINE INSURANCE 


f1EAST 44™ ST,NEW YORK 


No. Y-8153 (left) ¢ FOR SALE 
—Auxiliary yawl, 38’ 7” x 30’ x 
10’ 9” x 5’ 10”. Built from designs 
by Alden. Two berths in main cabin, 
double stateroom, lavatory, galley. 
For more complete information on 
this and other cruising auxiliaries, 
consult SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, 
Inc, 11 East 44th Street, New 
York 17. 


No. Y-6053 (right) ¢ FOR SALE 
—Auxiliary schooner, 58’ 6” x 38’ 
x 12’ x 7’ 9”, Built by Bath Iron 
Works from designs by Cox & 
Stevens. Two berths in main cabin, 
double stateroom, lavatory, galley 
and pipe berths forward. Teak 
decks, Bendix controls. For further 
information, price and location con- 
sult SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, Inc., 
11 East 44th Street, New York 17. 








No. Y-8368 ¢ FOR SALE—Auxiliary 
cruising yawl, 56’ 7” x 40’ 3” x 13’ 2” x 
8’ 1’. Available for delivery in full com- 
mission in Florida, after March Ist. An excel- 
lent boat for the Bermuda Race. SPARKMAN 
& STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 44th Street, New 
York 17. 

















IT’S SPRING IN VIRGINIA 2! 


© No snow—no ice—our boats are in the water—ready to go. The largest selection 
of reconditioned yachts and pleasure craft, both power and sail on the East Coast. 
You may come here, choose from a large variety and sail away in the sunshine. 


e 54’ A.C.F. Twin-screw motor yacht. Here is one. of 
the finest in her size to be found anywhere. Complete 
in the last detail for cruising. Just been completely 
refinished inside and out, refurnished, redecorated. 
The price is very attractive. 


e 46’ Matthews twin-screw de luxe sedan. A fine able fast cruiser, 
powered with two Hall-Scott Invaders. Crew's quarters forward, owner's 
cabin with twin beds, fine galley, toilet, shower. Large deckhouse with 
two day beds. Entire cruiser just completely refinished all over. Very 
reasonable price. ° 


YACHT BROKERS 


e 52’ Flying Bridge Dawn motor yacht. A very modern, complete in 
last detail, beautiful cruiser. Complete in every way and just refinished, 


inside and out. Ready for immediate delivery. 


C. P. AMORY, Distributor, Inc. 


MARINE INSURANCE 


AMORY BUILDING, 108 TWENTY-EIGHTH STREET, NEWPORT NEWS, VIRGINIA 





h 
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MARINE INSURANCE 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS YACHT SALES & SERVICE, INC. PENNYPACKER 3111 


overall 1528 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. Rn 


Telephone 








No. 1340— FOR SALE — Auxiliary cutter, 
47’ x 32’ x 11’ 3” x 6’ 4”. Accommodations for 
six with double stateroom forward. In good 
condition and offered at a very reasonable price. 
Location: OK ay.) eee particulars 
from YACHT SALES & SERVICE, Inc., 1528 
Walnut St., Philadelphia 7 Fenus: 


WRITE FOR FULL INFORMATION 
ON OUR 2-STOCK AUXILIARY 
SLOOPS: 
RANGER 
38’ 6” x 28’ x 10’ 6” x 3’ 10” 
VIGILANT 
ee ee ee ee 








No, 1941— FOR SALE — Alden coastwise 


_ cruiser with doghouse. Built by Robert Jacob 


of City igang, for his own use in 1939. 36’ 5” x 
26’ x 9’ 9” x 5’ 3”. Now located on Chnentenke 
Bey. Full particulars from VACHT SALES & 
— Inc., 1528 Walnut St., Philadelphia 





No. 2133 — FOR SALE — Twin-screw Lawley built cruiser dosianed y 
Eldredge McInnis. 75’ x 14’ 3” x 3’ 7’. Recently released by the U. 
Government. Can be peaesed te original condition as shown my 
graph above at reasonable cost. "Deanane YACHT SALES & SER 
fee. 1528 Walnut St., Philodeiphic 2, Penna. 


ame 
ICE, 





No. 1923— FOR SALE — Shuman single- 
hander. Built 1939. With good sail inventory 
for racing or cruising, Dimensions 35’ x 24’ 6” 
x 8’ 7” x 5’ 6”. Accommodations for four with 
full headroom. Full puttculers from YACHT 
SALES & SERVICE, Inc., 1528 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 2, Penna. 


WE SOLICIT LISTINGS OF GOOD 
BOATS FOR SALE OR CHARTER AS 
WE HAVE A READY MARKET FOR 
MANY TYPES. 











ESSEX Phone Saybrook 7234 
CONNECTICUT ~= BROKERAGE DEPARTMENT 





@ FOR SALE—No. 17749. Power Yacht, 77’ x 
76’ x 15’ 2” x 4’, Built 1926. Sleeps 8 in owner's 
party. Four berths and one toilet in crew’s quarters, 
d. Always well kept. New Lon- 
yes "Conn, by appointment. 








Tetaeap wee usmareow——— 


®@ FOR SALE—No. 340141. Herreshoff sloop, 
built 1916, 59” x 40’ x 14’ 5” x 8’. One of the 
mos! successful combinations of cruising and racing 
_ ever developed. Fast under sail and well 


Constructed, Wide clear decks and excellent ac- . 


Commodations below. Has unusually large main 
Cabin, Located in Maine. 


Maat mB ee ap 
@ FOR SALE—No. 142128. 42’ Consolidated 
Playboat, built 1939. All in fine condition with ap- 
arene $10,000 in extras. Ideal for sport 
ishing. Has Bludworth radio, direction finder, 
Jefferson-Travis 15-watt ship to shore telephone, 
swordfish pulpit. Essex by appointment. 


@ FOR SALE—No. 13814. Fairform cruiser, 
built by Huckins Yacht Corp., 1939. Sleeps four. 
Completely overhauled 1944. Engines rebuilt, new 
blocks all in good condition and well equipped. 
Essex by appointment, 








MAY WE SELL 


Your boat? 


Quality Listings Invited 


MAY WE FIND YOU 


A Boat? 


Write Us Your Requirements 





m FOR SALE—No. 32355. Auxiliary Sloop, 26’ 
x 23’ x 8’ 6” x 3’ 8”. Sleeps three, fourth ar- 
ranged by mattress on cabin floor. Very well 
found. Essex. 





We Are Dealers for RICHARDSON — CENTURY —CAPE COD SHIPBUILDING 
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111) TWIN-SCREW DIESEL CRUISING HOUSEBOAT 


Owner’s double stateroom in aft end of deck house with complete bath and shower. Deck 


house also contains living and dining rooms with adjoining galley. Below forward are three 


double staterooms with private baths and showers. One single with toilet and shower. Owner's 


launch and crew’s launch, also work boat. Cabin for Captain on boat deck aft of pilot house. 


Well equipped including radio telephone, oil heating system and furnishings. Location: Near 


Providence, R. I. 


JOHN W. MAGILL 


YACHT BROKER 











SSSTSRSSESAeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeEeeeeeseseeseeseeseseeeeEeeeseeeEeS 
oe ee 


MARINE INSURANCE 


Tribune Tower, Chicago 11, Illinois * Superior 8446 



































FRANKLIN G. POST’& SON, INC. 


Builders of “Seagoin Boats” * MARINE AGENCY 
Mystic, Connecticut — Telephone 659 





COMMODORE 
45’ Heavily constructed twin- 
screw Cruiser. 11’ 5’’ beam, 3’ 5” 
draft. Designed by John Aiden, 
built 1934. 


MERDON 
45’ Tyipectew, comes. Has 


Delco lighting | gas stove, 
dinghy, two toi 9 at needs 
comp ete refinishing, but a lot of 
boat for the money. First $2 $2500 
takes it. 


No. 6268 — 36’ AUXILIARY SLOOP, designed by Burgess. 
Planking of Spanish cedar, decks re) trim of teakwood. Excellent 
condition. 

No. 5313 — 42’ DOUBLE CABIN CRUISER. Built 1923. Powered 

with a 90 h.p. Buda, has steam heating plant. 

No. 2222 —21’ YAWL. Does not have auxiliary power but is an 

excellent day sailing boat or over-nighter. 

No. 4671 — 22’ 8’ STAR, has two suits of sails, flexible rig. Boat is 

in good condition. 

No. 2761 — 25’ “SEAGOIN” MOTOR SAILER. Good family boat, 
d excellent:sport fishing boat. Spruce hollow spar, McClellan sails, 
erriman fittings. 

No. 2000 — 30’ AUXILIARY CATBOAT. Very hea construction. 

forward stateroom, full headroom in both cabins. Red Wing motor, 

No. 2010 — 38’ DOUBLE CABIN CRUISER. Powered with Ker- 

math Diesel motor. Very heavy construction. Priced low for quick 
e. 

No. 4761 — 32’ AUXILIARY DAY SAILING SLOOP. Has H-23 

Class sails, a Lathrop-Hercules motor. Good condition. 

No. 2134 — 38’ 6’’ GAFF-RIGGED YAWL. 11’ 6” beam, 5’ 6” 

draft. Powered with 1941 Lathrop motor, 38 h.p. 

No. 5312— 26’ AUXILIARY SLOOP. ame 1997. Powered with 

Uni versal Blue Jacket Twin-motor 5-10 h.p., new in j94s, Boat has 

u nusually large cockpit which makes it excellent for d: ay sailing. 

No. 3166— 25’ SLOOP, built 1929. Powered by long-shaft out- 

motor. 

No. 5643 — 50’ FREIGHT BOAT, 45-ton capacity, powered with 

Caterpillar-Diesel motor. 


ELDREDGE-McINNIS, ‘INC. 


131 State Street, Boston 9, Mass. 
Tel. HUBbard 2910 


Yacht Brokers . Naval Architects 














FOR SALE—No. 5552 
—One of the most 
recently-built auxiliary 
yawls on the market. By 
Casey in 1942. 39’ 
loa. x 28’ 6” Lw.l. 
x 10’ 6” beam x 6’ 
draft. Powered with 4- 
cylinder Red Wing. 
Sleeps four as ar- 
ranged. Boat and en- 
gine completely over- 
hauled. Many extras. 





FOR SALE=-No. 5433 
—Beautiful racing-cruising 
schooner, 60’ 6’” x 13’ x 
8’ 3” with excellent equip- 
ment in every respect. Has 
been maintained by one 
owner in very finest yacht 
condition. Not in govern- 
ment service. Rigid survey 
invited. 
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NAVAL 
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e . 


INSURANCE 


FA H E Y SUPERIOR 9046 


664 N. MICHIGAN AVE. 
ei. three 4as 














TELEPHONE: 


CABLE ADDRESS: 
BRYANT 9-7670 G ae OW CROGIE, NEW YORK 


INCORPORATED 





HENRY J. GIELOW, INC. 
25 WEST 43RD STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS &~ MARINE ENGINEERS 
BROKERS 


If your boat is for sale we solicit your listing 














| | ie °515 MADISON AVENUE® 
yA] I. | | ] PLAZA 8-i065-6 
© a @ 16) oe a ~NEW YORK 22° 


na 





Brokerage Department: MR. HERMAN JAGLE; MISS LINDA WESIK 
(A few of our current listings; if these are not of interest, let us have your exact requirements) 


POWER 61’ Twin-Screw Mathis Diesel Houseboat, 1939. 32’ Herreshoff Knockabout Sloop. 


Speed 10 knots. 52’ Diesel Cutter, new 1930. 

25 Sea Skiff with shelter cabin, 1937, large cockpit. 68’ a A.C.F. Cruiser, 1928. Speed 15-17 49’ Alden Schooner, new Lay 
’ * need m.p.h, 15’ Alden Schooner; new 1927. 

27’ Banfield Sedan Cabin Sea Skiff, 1931. S 30-35 69’ avin Screw Mathis Diesel Houseboat, 1940. 62’ Keel Schooner, new 1930. 


m.p.h, 
33’ Richardson Sedan Cabin, 1941. 91 h.p. Gray 


m.p.n. 70’ Marconijrigged Keel Schooner 
ag cll a Mien 77 Twin-Screw N.Y.V.L. & E, Co, 1926. Speed 11-12 30” Casey Yawl new 1926." 
. Speed aieee m.p.h, , 
34’ pancho e Mone en 1934. 100 h.p. Buda im 225 bp. Kermath engine, new 1938, ‘‘Sea Wolf’’ on ore rg ga varenee ae 
. Speed -p.h, model, i . : 
42’ Twin-Screw Double Cabin Chris-Craft, 1940. 8 —- baenng 1942. 
peed 20 m.p.h. ° . 
48’ Twin-Screw Elco Cruiser, 1936. Speed 14-16 SAIL 40’ Diesel Double-Ended Ketch, new 1934. 
. m.p.h, : 26’ Keel Sloop, new 1935. Sleeps 2. If Your Boat is for Sale or Charter, 
50’ Cruising Houseboat, 1923. Speed 9-10 m.p.h. 30’ Sloop rigged Motor-Sailer, new 1936. Why Not List It 


58’ Twin-Screw Diesel Cruiser, 1937. Speed 14 m.p.h. 30’ 





Over-niter class Sloop, new 1939. 


COX & 


With Us? 


VENS 


L 











S 


R f 


Ic 


Established 1906 


ALL TYPE YACHTS Big soo 


in All 
FOR SALE OR CHARTER Important 


Yachting Centers 





FULL PARTICULARS UPON REQUEST 
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FOR SALE 


75' Commuting and Cruising 
Boat. This boat is fast, comfort- 
able and a pleasure to ride. 
One of the most beautiful and 
best boats of her type. 


For Information Write or Phone 


FRANKLIN G. POST & SON, INC. 


Marine Agency 
MYSTIC, CONNECTICUT 





ERNEST LISKEY & ASSOCIATES 


804 17th Street N. W. Tel.: Republic 1484 Washington 6, D. C. 


Yacht Brokers ¢ Naval Architects ¢ Marine Insurance 


Here Are a Few of Our Interesting Current Listings: 


LET US HAVE YOUR EXACT REQUIREMENTS IF 
THESE DO NOT MEET WITH YOUR SPECIFICATIONS 


30’ 6” x 9’ 6” ©1937 Owens sedan cruiser, full inventory of 


equipment including new winter cover...........eee085 $3550 
30’ 6” x 9’ 6” «1939 Owens sedan cruiser. Price includes 

RUAN MRRIRINE, HIER 555.5 5 2 ti'n's s'y 0 0% vdse bee sk oles 5 Obese 3650 
30’ 6” x 10’ 6” ©1940 Wheeler sedan cruiser, in excellent 

IMARNOOD CA <b oth amc Bia ios sts 9: bio Xis (ole 0% Alvin ele Sica tae ae 5500 
32’ x 10’ ¢ 1936 Richardson trunk cabin enclosed bridge deck 

cruiser in first class condition. ........0.cecesccsceees 6000 
33’ x 11’3” e Chris-Craft 1939 twin-screw raised deck enclosed 

bridge cruiser in beautiful condition Fails cig gaia ics piea 7500 
38’ x 11’ 3” e 1940 Matthews twin cabin enclosed bridge 

RU NEE RL UNNEOPRMRIOD 0055.5 :5 5's sv 00s 0 Vane ete tA cay o 10,000 
68’ 3” x 13’ 10” e ACF deck house cruiser in commission in 

MEO SS onic cia enc oo he 6s he web elnie es ote ae 24,500 
18’x 7’ « Marconi centerboard sloop, new, sleeps two....... 1200 
20’ x 9’ « Auxiliary marconi sloop, sleeps two, built 1941.... 1320 
31’ x 10’ x 5’ e Auxiliary gaff yawl, sleeps four............ 2450 
38’ 6” x 10’ 6” x 2’ 6’e Auxiliary marconi sloop, center- 

board, sleeps four, fully equipped. ................05- 4000 
50’ 2” x 13’x 7’ 2” e Auxiliary Alden gaff schooner......... 16,500 
53’ x 14’ 6” x 5’ 9” e Diesel gaff schooner, built 1930, Nova 

Scotia. Completely equipped... .. 2.2.0... e eee eee eens 4250 
59’ x 13’ 6” x 8’ 6’’'e Auxiliary marconi flush deck yawl, in 

commission in Florida waters... .......esecececececes 16,500 


73’ x 15’ 8” x 10’. Auxiliary marconi ketch, composite con- 
struction, 1940 Diesel, hull refinished 1946............. 14,000 


IF YOUR YACHT IS FOR SALE WE SOLICIT YOUR LISTING 




















WINTHROP L. WARNER 


Naval Architect and Yacht Broker 
114 COLLEGE STREET Telephone 344 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 


No. 3037 — Consolidated twin stateroom cruiser, 39’ x 38’ x 11’ x 
3’, Built 1936, Accommodates five. Repowered with two 6-cylinder 
96 h.p. Chrysler Crown’s, 2-1 reduction gears 1940. In beautiful 
condition throughout with very complete equipment. An ex- 
cellent opportunity for someone who wants a fine boat. 

No. 97-A — Warner auxiliary Marconi ketch, 41’ 9” x 37’ 7” x 
12’ 1” x 5’ 3”, Built 1939, Accommodates seven. Gray 6-91 


reduction gear motor. An attractive, able and comfortable 
cruiser in A-1 condition throughout. Full details on request. 


No. 3941 — Casey power cruiser, 39’ x 10’ 6” x 3’ 6”. Built 1930. 
Accommodates six. Scripps 6-120 motor run only 100 hours. 
Price $3500. 


No. 3918 — Trunk cabin power cruiser, 28’ x 8’ x 3’. Nedwidek 


design, built 1931. Gray 6-90 motor 1936. Accommodates four. ° 


Good condition throughout. Price $2500. 


No. 3923 — Casey shoal-draft cutter, 30’ x 25’ x 10’ 6” x 3’ 9”, 
Built 1937. Single stateroom and three berths main cabin. Lycom- 
ing 4-20 motor. Excellent condition and very well equipped. 
Price $6,000. 


No. 3915 — Marconi sloop, 28’ 7” x 22’ 7” x 8’ 8” x 4’ 7”. Built 
by Goudy & Stevens 1938. Accommodates four. Universal 2-10 
motor. Good condition. Fair price. Located Connecticut. 


No. 3911 — Diesel powered Marconi cutter, 43’ x 32’ x 12’ x 
5’ 6”. Built 1942. Two single and one double stateroom. Two- 
cylinder 60 h.p. Gray Diesel. Built for extended cruise and well 
equipped. Sails by Wilson. Price and details on request. 


No. 3905 — Raised Deck V-bottom power cruiser, 36’ x 12’ x 
2’ 6”. Built 1940. Twin Lathrop 6-107’s. Accommodations for 
three. Located Connecticut. Asking $6500. 














ROGER M. ROWE 
Yacht Broker 


e 53’ x 40’ x 12’ x 7’ 4” Schooner. Alden Design 1927. Buda 56 h.p., 
sleeps four cabin, two stateroom, two crew; complete. 

@ 47’ x 30’ x.7’ 7” x 5’ 6” Forty Square Metre Sloop. Herreshoff built 
1933, auxiliary, sleeps four. 


© 40’x 25’ x7’ 6” x 5’ 6’ Luder’s Designed Sloop, 1937. Sleeps three, two 
suits sails. 


e “‘Luders 24,”” molded Plywood Racing Sloop fully fitted. 

e@ 38’ Yawl, Gaff rigged with new auxiliary. 

e 34’ Ketch Motor Sailer, built 1938. 80 h.p. Palmer conversion, sleeps 
five, dinette, two toilets. Ideal to live aboard. 


© Over-niter Class Sloop. 

@ Six Metre, 32’ x 21’ x 7’ x 5’ being converted to sleep three with 
auxiliary. 

e 26’ Pennant Class Sloop, Universal 25 h.p., sleeps three. 


@ 25’ 8” x 20’ x 8’ 2” x 3’ 6” Yawl, 1930, Sea Bird copy, Universal [8 h.p., 
sleeps three, toilet. 


e Sailing Dinks. 
POWER 
© 94’ Mathis Cruising Houseboat. Twin Winton Diesels in commission. 


e 69 Mathis Twin-Screw Diesel Yacht, built 1940. Gray Diesel 115 
h.p. each, just put in top condition; in commission. 


© 60’ Diesel Cruiser. Custom built and modern. 
© 60’ Twin-Screw Motor Yacht, ready to go. 
@ 50’ Dawn Twin-Screw Diesel Flying Bridge Cruiser. 


e 50’ Twin-Screw Vineyard Cruiser, built 1936, sleeps seven owners, 
two double staterooms aft, shower, electric toilet, two crew. 


@ 46’ x 13’ 6” x 4’ Diesel Heavy Duty Enclosed Bridge Cruiser. Custom 
built 1942. 150 h.p. Mack Diesel, fresh water cooled, sleeps five, one crew. 


e 41’ 3” Elco Twin-Screw Cruiser 1938, used little. 


e 40’ Twin-Screw Wheeler Sedan Cruiser, 1939, 86 h.p. Chryslers, 
RD, sleeps six. 


e 35’ Elco 1933, h.p. Chris-Craft, RD, 1941. 
e 34’ Marblehead 1932, 90 h.p. Buda, sleeps six. 


e 30’ Chris-Craft Sedan 1941, 130 h.p. Chris-Craft, used little, reaso”- 
able. Ohio River. 


© Owens 30, 1941 Chrysler 110 h.p., very complete. 


e 26’ Richardson Sport Cruiser 1940, Chrysler 100 h.p., used little, 
sleeps four, fishing chair extras. 


© 20’ x 7’ x 30” Runabout Lapstrake with shelter cabin, 1942, 90 -- 


_ Chrysler; able, fast, fishing boat. 


If Your Boat Is For Sale, We Solicit Your Listing 
DARIEN, CONNECTICUT Tel. Darien 5-0990 


—_— 
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THE ANCHORAGE 


WARREN, RHODE ISLAND e TEL. WARREN 0333 








No. 561 © Rhodes cruising sloop, Casey built, 30’ x 24’ x 8’ 6’ x. 5’. 
Gray Sea Scout and two suits of working with full complement of light 
sails. $4500 


No. 1010 ¢ Alden yawl, built by Blaisdell, 35’ 4” x 27’ 4" x 11’ 6” 
x 3’ 10’. Teak decks. Large inventory including new unused set of sails. 
$6000 


No. 1009 @ 32’ Elco cruisette. Built 1936. Twin screw, 65 h.p. Buda 
gas engines. Excellent shape. $5000 


“OUR EXPERIENCE IS AT YOUR SERVICE” 





HENRY BAAY YACHT YARD 


MARBLEHEAD MASS. Phone 1005— W & R 


Y ACHT : Several Fine 


Cruising 
Auxiliaries 


BROKERAGE : — 


Early 


DEPT. : reservation 


recommended. 


FOR SALE; Twin-screw sedan cruiser, 40 x 11 x 3 ft. with two Gray 6-95 
h.p. with reduction s. Large galley, open cockpit, sleeps six. Completely 
refinished. Asking .00. 
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FOR CHARTER ONLY 








This desirable 60-Foot Alden schooner; fast, able and 
beautifully furnished. Competent ‘captain and steward. 
Available for entire season or monthly periods on the 
Eastern Seaboard. Advise your requirements at an early 
date to avoid disappointment. 


John G. Alden « 607 Fifth Ave. « New York, N. Y. 











JOHN E.RODSTROM, Associate 


CA Hansen 


YACHT INSURANCE 


130 William Leet ae 
GCMENE Me Ba 











MASTERSON & SCHLEGEL 


INCORPORATED 
25 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone: HAnover 2-0074 
NAVAL ARCHITECTS YACHT BROKERS 


Will Appreciate the Privilege of Listing Your Yacht For 
| Sale or Charter 





YACHTS—BOATS 
ALL SIZE AND TYPE 
YACHTS FOR SALE 

AND CHARTER 


























Lovinc carz is reflected 
in every part of this fine 
auxiliary yawl. She is 
fast, she is well ap- 
pointed, she is up to 
snuff in every detail — 
and she is just the size 
everyone seems to want, 
36’ x 31’ 5”’x 11’ x 6’. 
There are four good 
berths, and 6’ 2’’ head- 
room. Her hull is cedar, 
copper riveted to heavy oak frames. In 1945 she was all 
gone over by Nevins and given a teak deck and any- 
thing else to make her just so. She has hollow spars, tang 
fitted rigging, a good suit of working sails beside a spin- 
naker, genoa, mizzen staysail, and a Ratsey mizzen and 
staysail never used. Her Gray engine is in perfect con- 
dition. She was built to high standards in 1928 and we 
are proud to offer her now, fit for offshore racing, 
equipped for long distance cruising. She will command a 
fair price but less than there is in her. Let us make an 
appointment to see her, less than ten minutes from this 
office. By arrangement only and subject to withdrawal. 
Inquire No, 23120. 





HENRY T. MENEELY & CO. Inc. 


47 Main Street, Essex, Connecticut 


Phone Saybrook 7278 
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YACHTING 








TAMS 


INCORPORATED 


250 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 


ELDORADO 5-6850 


Naval Architects Yacht Brokers 


Marine Engineers Marine Insurance Brokers 








50-FOOT CRUISER — FOR SALE 





sg my boat, built when good material and labor were plentiful, cost $37,000. 
as condition, only needs usual Spring overhaul to put in commission. 
Extra equi — ment: ‘t-evlinder lighting plant, Edison life time batteries, com- 
pressor i orns, bilge pump, radio, twin screw with extra propellers 
shafts, motor yd hot water heating throughout the boat hot and 
cold running bry in baths, fire extinguisher system. Boat sleeps, eight 
persons Price $14,000.00. Reply Box 300, care of YACHTING, 205 E 2 St 
ew York 17, N. Y¥. 











MALIBU YACHT CHARTERS 


238 North Canon Drive, Beverly Hills, California 
Boats for Charter on the Pacific Coast 


30 Ft. to 130 Ft. L.O.A. 
SPORT FISHERMEN TO COMMODIOUS CRUISERS 


Boats For Sale in Florida: 
120-ft. Consolidated Cruiser, two 300 h.p. Winton Diesels. 
60-ft. Power Yacht, two 150 h.p. Cummins Diesels. 
50’ 6”’ Power Yacht, two 150 h.p. Chrysler Royal gas engines 
55’ Cabin Cruiser, no power plant. 
47' 6” Power Yacht, two 450 h.p. gas Kermath engines. 


Engines For Sale 
Four Sterling Admiral 12-cylinder 800 h.p., very little used. 
Two 250 h.p. 8-cylinder Chris-Craft engines. 
Two 300 h.p. 6-cylinder Speedway engines. 
Two 200 h.p. Scripps engines. 


COURTESY TO ESTABLISHED YACHT BROKERS 





FOR SALE 


Auxiliary Cruising Sloop, 
26’ 6” x 9’ 2” x 5’. Warner 
design, built 1937 by F. S. 
Nock, Greenwich. Grey 
engine, recently over- 
: hauled. Sleeps three com- 
\ : fortably. Very complete 
: : inventory including Ship- 
: mate, dishes and all gal- 
ley needs; blankets, lin- 
ens, etc. Laid up under 
cover last three seasons, 
is in perfect condition, 
ready to launch. Located 
La Pointe, Wisconsin. 
Price $5000. Henry C. 
Woods; 59 E. Van Buren, 
Chicago 5. Har. 4373. 




















SYDNEY V. STRETTON 
Yacht Broker 
POWER «+ «+ * AUXILIARY « « « SAIL 


Hillcrest Park, Stamford, Connecticut 

Stamford 3-3252 

Inter-Club, new 1939, excellent condition 

26’ Richardson Cruiser, 1941 

30’ Twin-Screw Cruiser, 1937 

43’ Express Cruiser, Twin-Screw...ecceercccccceees : 

55’ Express Cruiser, Twin-Screw, Florida. . 

46’ Diesel Cruiser, 1942. 150 h.p. Mack, sale or charter $18,000 

N. Y. Forty attractively priced for quick sale. 

New Truscott Cruisers for Spring Delivery. 








FOR SALE 


Diesel pow- 
ered motor 
sailer, ketch 
rigged. De- 
signed by 
W.H. Hand, 
Jr., and built 





of the finest 
selected ma- 
terials, in- 
cluding teak 
decks. Di- 
mensions: 
l.o.a. 49’, 

beam 13’ 6”, draft 5’ 9’. Lead ballast. Powered by Gray Marine 
Diesel, 6-cylinder 165 h.p., installed in 1945. Speed under power alone 
10 m.p.h. Large cruising radius. Comfortable accommodations for 5-6 
in owner’s party. Forecastle, with toilet, for one or two men. Equip- 
ment includes Holmes-Bendix Electric Steerer, sails, new covers, 
winter cover and frame, etc. Available for inspection at Woods Hole, 
oo > Edwin B. Athearn, Woods Hole, Mass. Tel. Falmouth 




















HARRY D. GRAHAM 


Marine Surveyor and Consultant 


Surveys and appraisals of surplus 
vessels and equipment 


COMPLETE SERVICE AND FACILITIES 
FOR YACHT RECONVERSIONS 


76 Beaver Street New York 5, N. Y. 
WHitehall 3-6824 

















w 








J. RAMSEY SPEER, Jh. 


mR, at. § 
Yacht Broker iouner SAIL .| 


18 East Lexington St., Baltimore 2, Md. 
Telephone Lexington 1070 
INTERESTING CURRENT LISTINGS 
55-Ft. Twin-Screw Express Cruiser, $4,450.00. 


68-Ft. Twin-Screw Express Cruiser, $17,950.00. 
30 Sq. Metre, $2,220.00. 
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NORMAN ALAN HILL, Yacht Broker 
Editor of FLORIDA CRUISE and 
: CHESAPEAKE CRUISE 
Circulars on request. Books $5.00 each @ FLORIDA CHARTERS 


Manatee River Hotel Bradenton, Florida 
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YACHT BROKERS 


rsming Square Building 2 North Ar New Roch 


Ereaings, Sundays and Hedays, Telophsos: Larchmont 2-1977 


LIST YOUR BOAT WITH BLIVEN!! 











Wm. Edgar John & Associates, Inc. 
Designers and Builders 


GEORGE H. STADEL WM. EDGAR JOHN 
Naval Architect Marine Engineer 


MILTON POINT, RYE, N. Y. 


TEL. RYE 2510 


THOMAS D. BOWES, M.E. 


Consulting Naval Architects and Engineers 


Lafayette Building 
Chestnut and Fifth Streets, Philadelphia 


Lombard 0658 and 0659 Cable BOMO 














HAROLD C. MORSHEIMER 
Yacht Broker 


Let Us Have Your Requirements 
481 Main Street, New Rochelle, N. Y. New Rochelle 2-3420 


Marine Insurance 


“KNOW THE BOAT’S CONDITION BEFORE YOU BUY” 


WILLIAM F. CAESAR 


Yacht Surveyor 


48 Tier Street, City Island 64, New York City 
Phone: City Island 8-1325 Marine Underwriters Surveyor 














‘‘Have the Boat Surveyed 
‘Before Buying” 
T. D. POUCHER, Yacht Surveyor 


8 Roosevelt Ave., Larchmont, N.Y. Telephone: Larchmont 2-1235 


A. M. DEERING 


Naval Architect 
Specializing in Sail and Power Boats for Business or Pleasure 
Yacht Brokerage 
1062 Builders Building, Telephone: State 8932 
Yacht Insurance 
228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, Illinois 

















HENRY A. SCHEEL 


Yacht and Commercial Designs 
114 Liberty Street New York City 6, N. Y. 
Telephone: BOwling Green 9-0382 


J. M. Ewing 


WM.S. GILLESPIE, Associate 
Yacht Brokers 
SEA WULF Sea Skiff Distributors 


202 Maxwell Arcade (Andrews Ave. at New River) 
Phone 1846 Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 














H. GERALD STAIRS 


Registered Civil Engineer 
Marine Architect Yacht and Ship Broker 


The Sycamores, Mahone Bay, Nova Scotia 


ERNEST F. FETSKE & CO. 


Engineers 
Naval Architects 


10 West End Place 


Brokers 
Elizabeth, N. J. 

















FOR SALE Aviary ketch, 48’ x 44’ x 13’ 6” x 

, ¢ 5’. Built 1936. Six-cylinder Lathrop 
motor in new condition stored at Lathrop’s. Speed under 
power, 9 knots. Sleeps seven with two double and one single 
Stateroom. Four toilets. Two small boats on davits. Needs new 
Suit sails. Apply S. S. CROCKER, Yacht Broker, 333 Wash- 
ington St., Boston, Mass. 











ROBERT S. FRENCH 


Yacht Designer 


Encino, California 
5321 Yarmouth Avenue 























HALESITE YACHT SERVICE, INC. 


Yacht Broker 


Dealers for: DYER, SKANEATELES, PENN YAN, 
RICHARDSON, MARTIN OUTBOARD MOTORS 


Halesite, L. I., N. Y. Phone: HUntington 273 
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wanted, etc. 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING RATES 


© Simply select the unit you wish to use, send us a photograph (glossy - 
print if possible) which will be returned, and supply us with the text. 


Please enclose check and indicate whether you wish inquiries sent to 
you, or to a YACHTING Box Number for forwarding to you. 


SMALL UNITS 


1 column x 1/’—no illustration (minimum space)......... $10.00 
1 column x 142’’—no illustration. ........cccccceceeee 15.00 
1 column x 2’ —no illustration. ..........cccesceeeees 19.00 
ILLUSTRATED UNITS 
1 column x 114’’—including cost of cut.............05% $20.00 
1 column x 2’’— including cost of cut...........0000005 25.00 
1 column x 2'2’’—including cost of cut.............005 30.00 
1 column x 3’’— including cost of cut............-0000% 33.00 
1 column x 32’’—including cost of cut............. y: 38.00 
1 column x 4/’—including cost of cut............000005 42.00 
2 columns x 1'1’’—including cost of cut..........2000: 33.00 
2 columns x 2’’— including cost of cut...........22000 42.00 
LARGER ILLUSTRATED UNITS 
Ye page—3%"” x 22'’— including cost of cut.......... $48.00 
Ye page—1 column wide x 5’’— including cost of cut... 48.00 
Yu page—3%" x 5Y%4’— including cost of cut........... 78.00 
Ya page—7” x 2¥2'’—including cost of cut............ 78.00 
Ya page—3%” x 10%"’—including cost of cut......... 138.00 
Ya page—7” x 5Ye"’—including cost of cut............ 138.00 
Page—7” x 10'4"’— including cost of cut............. 258.00 


SWAP CHEST ¢ 12caword. $3.00 minimum 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING IS PAYABLE UPON INSERTION 
Please Forward Remittance With Your Advertisement 


© Advertisements admitted to YACHTING at these rates include 
notices of used boats for sale, for charter or wanted, used engines 
or other used equipment for sale or: wanted, help or positions 

















FOR SALE 


In excellent condition, Sport 
Fisherman, 25’ 11” x 9’ 2” x 
3’ 5’. Built 1938. Red Wing 45 
h.p. motor, new 1943. Located 
south of Cape Cod. Price $2850. 
Apply S. S. CROCKER, 333 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 





YACHTING 








FOR CHARTER 


Duplicate of Mocking Bird, smart 
auxiliary cutter, 32 feet overall, in 
first class shape. Two airfoam berths 
two pipe berths, Gray motor. Als 
well found 34-foot auxiliary cutter. 
accommodating four. Both boats 
owned and operated by The Wile; 
Shipyard, establishing a new stand- 
ard in charter boat service. Rates 
$110 per week, minimum charter 
period two weeks, or $400 per 
month. Cruising season May Ist tu 
November Ist. 


RALPH H. WILEY 


OXFORD, MARYLAND 


























FOR SALE 


27-ft. yawl, built 1939, sleeps four. - 
6-ft. headroom in cabin. Teak decks 
and floors. Airtex upholstery and 
mattresses. Universal flexifour reduc- 
tion gear motor. Price $3200. J. S. 
Lover, 924 South 17th St., Newark, 
N. J. Essex 3-7190. Boat at Minne- 
ford’s Yacht Yard, City Island, N. Y. 


SEAWANHAKA SCHOONER 


Price $8,900. Designed by Cox & 
Stevens and built by Bath Iron Works. 
584’ x 12’ x 8’. Copper fastened 
mahogany planking, teak deck, teak 
trim. Red Wing motor. In excellent 
condition. Not, used by Coast Guard. 
Twelve sails, many new, including new 
unused mainsail. Inspectable at New 
Bedford, Mass. Reply Box 308, care 
of YACHTING, 205 E. 42 St.. New 
York 17, N. Y. 














NAVAL OFFICER 


Available April 2, wishes position 
operating small yacht service yard. 
Experienced in personnel supervision, 
operation and maintenance of small 
yachts and docking facilities. College 
graduate, new ideas, excellent refer- 
ences. Write Box 305, care of Yacnt- 
5 E. 42 Street, New York 17, 








SALES REPRESENTATIVE WANTED 


Thirty-four-year-old manufacturer of 
marine and industrial equipment wants 
to secure services of established indi- 
vidual or firm as sales agent for Pacific 
Coast. Profitable line for anyone fa- 
miliar with marine trade. Please write 
to Box 302, care of YACHTING, 205 
East 42nd Street, New York 17, 
New York. 




















Fast-Selling, 
Profit-Making Line 


for Pacific Coast Marine Equip- 
ment Salesman or agent- 


Here is your opportunity to sell 
a line of patented maintenance 
and repair products that are abso- 
lutely essential in all tugs, work- 
boats, yachts, motorships and 
steam vessels. 


Substantial commission rate. 


You sell on regular open account 
terms, no deposits or down pay- 
ment. No investment required. No 
stocks or inventory to carry. Orders 
shipped promptly direct from fac- 
tory located on West Coast. 

Manufacturer assumes all credit 
risk. You take the orders and we 
pay you commissions on all busi- 
ness from accounts you open. 


One of our east coast representa- 
tives with us over 16 yeara earned 
commissions totaling $20,109.73 in 
1945. Another received $14,455.19. 
We don’t imply there is this kind of 
money for a new man, but substan- . 
tial earnings are almost certain 
right from the start for any indi- 
vidual or firm now serving the 
marine trade. 


Please send full information out- 
lining your sales experience and the 
area you would expect to serve. 
Sales Manager will arrange for in- 
terview in your city. Reply Box 
309, care of YacuTinc, 205 East 
42 Street, New York 17, New York, 


Famous. Ex-Pecusa, 
41\,’ x 28’ x 10’ 6” x 
6’ 6”. Fast, aw. com- 


wley- 


it - A ho 
‘lt. ae “ 
‘Z), in good condition. 
eeps 4. 6’ headroom, 
, refrigerator, toilet, 
self-bailing cockpit, 
automatic bilge Rump, 
stainless water tank, 26 
h.p. Red Wing, rebuilt like 
new. A fine 
$5,250. Write W. 
KIN, 261 Fuller Terrace, 
Orange, N. J. 


WILL YOU CHARTER? 


Wanted For Charter: Auxiliary yawl, 
sloop or ketch, 30 to 50 feet, on Great 
Lakes by responsible and experienced 
former owner. Will fully insure and 
put boat in water. Must be seaworthy 
and fully equipped. Write W. W. 
Harts, Jr., Treasurer, McCord Cor- 
poration, Detroit, 11, Michigan. 





FOR SALE! 
Used speedboats, sailboats, motor- 


boats, engines, and marine equipment 
of all kinds. Bargains at give-away 
prices. Send 25¢ for listings of excep 
tional buys all over the country. 
Nautical Sales, P. O. Box 3197, Sa- 
vannah, Georgia. 











FOR SALE 


Fully equipped and operating boat 
yard with two-family brick house; 
47’ x 53’ cement shop, two-car garage. 
Deep water. Western Long Island 
Sound. 45 minutes from N. Y. City. 
Reply Box 304, care of YacuTinc, 
205 E. 42 Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


SLOOP WANTED 


Will pay up to $1800 for cabin sloop, 
26’-35' 1.o.a. Must be fast, Marconi 
rigged, sleep two, have self-bailing 
cockpit, round bottom, keel. Cruising 
accommodations secondary to sailing 
qualities and mgeeenneee. Please send 
full details in t letter. Photos re- 
turned. JoHN BiITzER, 342 Vanderbilt 
Hall, Boston 15, Mass. 
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YACHT YARDS 
FOR SALE 


East Coast both North and 
South. Listings Solicited. Reply 
Box 303, care of YacuTinc, 205 


POSITION DESIRED 


Couple: Butler and cook wish posi- 
tion as caretakers for waterfront es: 
tate. Long experience on sailing 
yachts. Excellent references. Reply 
Box 307, care of Yacutinc, 205 E. 














E. 42 St., New York 17, N. Y. 42 St., New York 17, N. Y. 
————$_—— 
CRUISE DOWN EAST NATIONAL 
Aboard Spray, a sea-going 15-ton SAILORMAN’S 
ship designed for those who love real SERVI CE 


sailing, and manned by a skipper and 
mate who own and love their vessel. 
Accommodations for a party of four. 
Best of food, linen, etc., includ 
$175 per week. 12th Season. Capt. 
R. D. Cutter, 2220 Homecrest Ave- 
nue, Brooklyn 29, N. Y. 


and EMPLOYMENT SERVICE to 
YACHTS — FISHING BOATS 

WORK BOATS & BOAT YARDS 

Listing forms or Applications on request 
76 Arch St., Greenwich, Conn. 











— 





—— 





YACHT CAPTAIN 


Age 46, desires position. Twenty- 
five years’ experience as master, 
power and sailing yachts. During 
war employed by U. S. Army 
Engineers. Prefer Cape Cod or 
Long Island waters. FRANCIS 
DeF rates, Box 2, Edgartown, 
Mass. 











BOAT YARD FOR SALE 


100 miles from New York City. Build- 
ing, marine railway, machinery, floats. 
Several boats, gas p—. Mahogany 
and cedar lumber, supplies and acces- 
sories. A number of boats stored for 


ncipal. 
ACHTING, 205 E. 42 Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. 














PROFITABLE OPPORTUNITY 


for distributor or agent on Pacific 
Coast to represent manufacturer of 
marine engine replacement parts. Long 
established manufacturer now making 
prompt delivery from Pacific Coast 
factory. For interview with Sales 
Manager in your office, write to Box 
306, care of YACHTING, 205 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, New York. 











POSITION DESIRED 


by State of Maine captain. Many 
vases experience. Unlimited *: pe 
steam, sail and motor ships. Wo iD 
hull surveyor, acquainted with No io 
or South Atlantic and Sou cos 
Strictly temperate oly Box 310, cate 
reliable ski eply Oi, 

Of YACHTING, 205 E. 42 St., New York 





17, N. Y. 
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SWAP CHEST 


12 cents a word—$3.00 minimum 
PLEASE SEND REMITTANCE WITH ORDER 


f prefer replies direct, ft 
=! ~_ number aelaeed — 





For Sale: Used sails for Rhodes 27 — 
Ratsey make: No. 1 main, hoist 41’ 5’’, 
foot 18’ 834’’, leech 45’ 1’’, very good, 
$250. No. 2 main, hoist 41’ 6’’, foot 
18’ 10’’, leech 45’ 544’’, good, $200. No. 
3 working jib, hoist 34’ 214’’, foot 12’ 
10’, leech 29’ 3”, 8 , $100. No. 4 
Genoa jib, hoist 33’ 2’, foot 26’ 8”, 
leech 34’ 7’, excellent, $200. No. 5 
Genoa jib, hoist 33’ 2’’, foot 23’ 11”, 
leech 33’ 8’’, good, $150. No. 6 Genoa 
jib, hoist 33’ 244”, foot 23’ 10144”, leech 
33’ 5", very good, $175. L. A. Craft, 
6918 Central Avenue, Cleveland 4, 
Ohio. 


Dane radio compass, Type IV, manu- 
factured by E. S. Richie. Complete for 
6-volt operation. Swap for modern 
lightweight dinghy and/or cash. Donald 
Scott, Jr., Merion Square Road, Glad- 
wyne, Pa. 








For Sale: Snipe 4144; winner many 
championships, Larchmont Race Week 
1944. Two suits of sails, all necessary 
equipment. In excellent condition. 
Price $500. Peter Mullen, 530 East 86 
Street, New York City. 





For Sale: Iceboat, Class D, with 
trailer, Marconi-rigged, built of spruce 
with laminated runner plank. Sailed one 
season. G. I. Carlson, R.F.D. 3, Hunt- 
ington, L. I., N. Y. 





Sell, Lease, Trade: Beautiful wooded 
island and furnished cottage near Acadia 
National Park. Arthur Pray, realtor, 
Bar Harbor, Me. 





Two ex-servicemen with pre-war 
pocketbook ($1,000), post-war ideas, 
want sailboat, 27’ to 34’, for cruising in 
New York area. J. B. Haynes, 7040 
ong Road, Brooklyn. Shore Road 





Excellent opportunity to buy water- 
front property suitable for summer 
home in the heart of the famous Eastern 
shore district of Chesapeake Bay. 
Situated on cove near historic St. 
Michael's. Over 300’ waterfront. Private 
road. Good anchorage. Fine shade. Swap 
for cash. Write Gilbert Chadwick, Jr., 
109 S. Delaware Street, Smyrna, Del. 





For Sale: ‘‘Lawley Built’? hundred- 
foot flush-deck yacht, fast, and able to 
to anywhere. Built 1925. New 165 h.p. 

tay Diesels. First-class condition. 
yuce $35,000. Bill McCoy, Holly Hill, 





,, Wanted: On Eastern seaboard, aux- 

iliary sailboat, minimum four berths. 

Will pay cash. Send specifications and 

photograph. Reply, M. G. Wilson, 1223 
ing Street, Jacksonville, Fla. 





Wanted: Auxiliary cabin catboat. 
Good condition. 18-30’ o.a., or other 
auxiliary 25-35’. Give complete speci- 

tions and price. Norman Hansen, 
ry 214th Street, Queens Village. 8, 





Wanted: Lightning sailboat, within 
150 miles. Good condition a must. T. 
Curley, PRSL Station, Atlantic City. 





Position desired on sailing yacht for 
summer season where only one hired 
Man is required. W. Cree, 111 East 
27th Street, Bronx, N. Y. 





Two Federal Mogul Truepitch, 19” 
x17” propellers for twin engines. Used 
4pproximately 80 hours. In perfect con- 

tion. Will sell singly or as a pair. $20 
Ny William W. Patton, Glen Ridge, 








Will Swap for Cash: 8-ft. Pram 
nghy, mahogany transoms, Weld- 
yrood plywood-planked, brass- and 
Tonze-fastened. Rowing model, $98.50. 
Co & model, $179.50. Maxall Mfg. 
' 516 River Road, Edgewater, N. f. 
aa 





Lightning Class sailboat for sale: 
Marly finished. Sails, hardware, and 
bd included. $650. Donald Gideon, 

g Avenue, Columbus, Ohio. 


SWAP CHEST « Continued 


For Sale: Finest little ship on the 
Atlantic seaboard. 26-foot sloop. Dob- 
son design, built to highest standards 
1937. Kermath 25 h.p., perfect. Sleeps 
three. Enclosed toilet. Bottled gas and 
shipmates’ stoves. Stainless steel tanks. 
Fully found. A real livable sea-going 
yacht. Price $4,000. Lt. (jg) C. Dia- 
——. USMM Academy, Kings Point, 








Wanted: One copy ‘‘Yacht Racing: 
The Aerodynamics of Sails and Racing 
Tactics,’’ by Manfred Curry. Paul J. 
Heister, 211 Gloucester Street, Annapo- 
lis, Md 





A reliable skipper is a good invest- 
ment. Age 56, Veteran. Thirty-five 
years’ experience on all kinds of small 
and medium yachts, Northern and 
Southern waters; no liquor or smokes, 
competent sailing instructor, used to 
children. Interested year-round position, 
excellent references. Nicholas E. Nor- 
ton, Nantucket, Mass. 





- Young man or woman to teach sail- 
ing and swimming to 12- and 8-year-old 
children, June 15—Sept. 15, and care for 
two sailboats." Buzzards Bay, Mass. 
Write Mrs. Sinclair, Warrenton, Va. 





Motorboat, brand-new mooring craft, 
350 h.p., 28’ long. Scripps motor. Seat- 
ing capacity, 12. For sale at Greenwood 
Lake, N. J. Also six-room bungalow on 
Pine Islarid, with all improvements. 
Communicate with Mary E. Konnight, 
Suffern, N. Y. Phone-Suffern 1092. 





One of the famous Matthews 26-foot 
Sailers. Cruising accommodations for 
four. Gray Seascout motor just rebuilt. 
Sails, boat winter cover, etc., all in 
perfect condition. Located, Great Lakes. 
Priced at $2,150, which represents $250 
saving if purchased before spring out- 
a Bert Allen, Port Washington, 

is. 


43 











trade. 


explained. 


sailor. 





205 East 42 Street 


THE GALLEY GUIDE by Alex W. Moffat ¢ Success in preparing 
appetizing meals afloat depends mainly upon the judgment used by 
the cook in planning a balanced menu to suit the weather and time 
available for preparation. Follow The Galley Guide and prepare 
delicious nourishing meals at a minimum cost. Includes directions 
for making alcoholic drinks and complete lists of ‘‘ship’s stores.” 


Price $2.00 Each 
Book Department * YACHTING 





The YACHTING HANDBOOK Series 


THE COASTWISE NAVIGATOR by Captain Warwick M. 
Tompkins ¢ At sea a navigating error of several miles may make 
no difference to the safety of a ship and may be corrected hours 
later at the next ‘‘sight.” In coastal waters an error of a hundred 
yards or so may put a ship ashore in a matter of minutes. This little 
book covers with utmost simplicity the essential problems that 
confront the pilot and introduces him to the various tools of his 


THE OFFSHORE NAVIGATOR by Captain Warwick M. 
Tompkins ¢ This book is intended as an introduction for the novice 
who finds himself unexpectedly having to take a ‘‘sight’”” and work 
it out. The reader is taken step-by-step through the process of 
making observations and working out the ship’s position. The differ- 
ences between working sun, moon, star and planet sights are 


AN INTRODUCTION TO SEAMANSHIP by Charles H. 
Hall ¢ No one can go to sea for any length of time without getting 
into situations which call for the highest display of skill and sea- 
manship. This little volume is an introduction to the art of ship 
handling and gives the beginner an idea of what situations may 
arise and how to avoid or overcome them. The author, drawing 
upon his many years experience, gives sound advice to the young 








New York 17, N. Y. 





Position Wanted: Ex-chief Bo’suns’ 
Mate, age 33, sober, reliable, intelligent, 
good appearance, no ties, can travel 
anywhere, lifelong experience sail and 
power, desires position in yachting 
world. Skipper, hand, brokerage office, 
sales-service, instructor, yacht club. 
Salary secondary for congenial work. 
Reply Box 3-1. 





For Sale: Used sails from Atlantic 
class, good condition, suitable for re- 
cutting. Mainsails 35’ x 15’. Jib 24’ x 
8’ 6”. Reply Box 3-2. 





Wanted: First-class captain and first- 
class Diesel engineer on Winton Diesels. 
Jobs will be available sometime in 
June on 110’ Diesel yacht. Steady work 
for right persons. Box 3-3. 


For Sale: Marblehead T Sloop. Fast 
day sailer. 22’ 2’’ x 5’ 6” x 3’ 10”. Per- 
fect condition. Hollow mast, permanent 
backstay, stainless TruLoc rigging. 
Ratsey sails. $1,000. Box 3-4. 


Sailing Dinghy for Sale: Class B, de- 
signed by John Lane, built by Goff 
Bros. Won open regatta at New London. 
Sails to windward like a witch. Sound 
and absolutely tight. Ratsey sail al- 
most new. Stainless rigging. Everything 
in first-class condition. At Stamford, 
Conn. Reply Box 3-5. 











For Sale: 33-ft. Friendship Auxiliary 
Sloop, built 1917 by Morse. Galley, 
toilet, shipmate range, icebox, 1935 
Gray motor rebuilt in 1945, sleeps 
seven, two sets sails, on Lake Ontario, 
fast and able. $2,700. Reply Box 3-6. 











WANTED 


auxiliary preferred. 


205 East 42 Street 





Modern 55 foot to 7O foot cruising type 
auxiliary ketch or schooner rigged yacht, 
suitable for long tropical cruise. Diesel 


Send full information and snapshots to 


Box 301, care of YACHTING 


TO BUY 


New York 17, N. Y. 











SWAP CHEST « Continued 


Have 5’’ compass in brass pyramidal 
binnacle including brass night shade. 
Will swap for bell-striking ship’s clock 
and/or barometer set. Long Island 
area. Box 3-12. 








Have a corner acre in Scarsdale, N. 
Y., with all improvements, offering at 

7,500 for exchange against auxiliary 
cruiser with accommodations for four 
or five. Must be in good condition. 
Reply Box 3-7. 





Wanted:. Experienced man, year- 
round position in Massachusetts, to 
captain auxiliary yacht summer and do 
miscellaneous work on owner’s shore 
residence during winter. Cottage for 
The quarters furnished. Reply Box 





Bermuda Race, Lt. Comdr., USCGR, 
on terminal leave, desires to crew. Has 
sailing experience and is competent 
navigator. Reply Box 3-9. 





Wanted: One Lawley 15-footer. East- 
ern seaboard. Reply Box 3-10. 





d For Sale: Auxiliary cabin sloop, 24’ 
built new sails, Genoa, 10-h.p. motor, 
Pay. 1949, Sellhorn’s Trail-Marina, 
aad Terminal, Box 1950, Sarasota, 





Swap for Cash: Chronometer watch 
by Ulysse Breting Au Locle. Detent 
escapement, 18K gold case. Gold escape 
wheel, mahogany case. 35 years old. 
Fine condition. Reply Box 3-11. 





Captain-engineer, wered yachts, 
experienced gas or Diesel, 15 years’ 
yachting experience, excellent written 
references. Test and trial captain P.T. 
boats during the war. Reply Box 3-13. 





Ideal for long ocean cruises or com- 
fortable living afloat my 65’ auxiliary 
yawl. Will accommodate eight persons. 
She is not new, but sound, able and fast 
under sail or power. Will trade for 
smaller boat, or sell for $3,900. Reply 
Box 3-14. 





Wanted to swap, for about $6,000, 
Auxiliary with divided rig, preferably 
Coast Guard returned vessel. Good de- 
sign and soundness more important 
than appearance. East Coast Brokers, 
what have you? Reply Box 3-15. 


schooner. Ratsey A dinghy sail, new. 
Reply Box 3-16. 





Experienced navigator and small- 
boat handler, Veteran, familiar East, 
West and Gulf coasts, wants few 
months’ occupation before September, 
sailing or selling boats. Reply Box 3-17. 





Boat yard superintendent available 
April ist; 15 years’ boating experience; 
thoroughly understands production 
problems and custom building. Will 
accept East, Gulf, or West coast posi- 
tion. References. Reply Box 3-18. 


For Sale: Cold Spring Harbor Class 
Keel Sloop. 21’ x 5’ 6” x 3’ 6’’. Ratse 
sails, used one season. Bronze-fastened, 
winter cover. Anchor. Fully found in 
every respect. Reply Box 3-19. 








Youth desires berth on a yacht for 
summer. Three summers at Honor 
Naval School. Familiar with New Eng- 
land coast. Experience mainly in sail. 
References available. Reply Box 3-20. 





Separate letter for reply to each box 





For Sale: Feathering two-blade wheel, 
24” dx 15” p, shaft bored 1144’’x 1%”, 
used one month. Rotary converter 32 
v to 60-cycle, 110 AC at 150 watts, 
good for operating radio and razors, 
etc. Radio receiver, 32-volt broadcast 
and short wave. Two gaff sails small 





number is necessary 
Send Replies, GIVING BOX NUMBER, to 
SWAP CHEST, care YACHTING 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 




















YACHTING 





LABORATORY 


of Engineering Achievements 


The Elco PT has proved to be the most signifi- 
cant seagoing research laboratory in the boat- 
ing industry. Thousands of tests for efficiency, 
hundreds of experiments with new materials, 
countless trials under every conceivable con- 
dition have, over a four-year period, enabled 
Elco to develop vast improvements in hull 


design, construction techniques and the trans- 


mission of power. 





These “PT-Proven” advancements are now 
being translated into a complete line of out- 
standing new Elco cruisers and motor yachts. 
The many problems of reconversion from 
Elco’s vast war production program, coupled 
with the longstanding Elco policy of thorough 
pre-testng, have necessarily delayed the an- 
nouncement of details on the new Elco models. 
Complete specifications and performance data 
will be made available at the earliest possible 


moment. 


THE LAST WORD IN PLEASURE CRAFT 


BY THE FIRST NAME IN PTs 


Elco Yacht Division, ELECTRIC BOAT COMPANY, Bayonne, New Jersey — 





